


Firestone 


Super CORD TIRES 


Ir IS to the advantage of 
Firestone Tires to compare 
them with any mode of 
transportation, no matter 
how typical or specialized. 


GREATER MILEAGE— 
Firestone Super Cord Tires 
are yielding from eight to 
fifteen thousand miles in 
service. 


FUEL SAVING—They 
give from two to five miles 
more to each gallon of 
pasoline. 


SMOOTHER RIDING— 
The super size means more 
air; this, with Firestone Cord 
construction and the quality 
of materials used, means 
greater resiliency. 


LONGER LIFE—Your se- 
lection of Firestone Super 
Cord Tires is your assurance 
of longer life for your car 
and fewer road troubles. 
Their flexibility practically 
eliminates stone bruise. 





FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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CARUSO GLUCK Mc CORMACK 


Everybody naturally wants 
to hear the best music 


If you had your choice of attending two concerts—the greatest artists 
in all the world appearing at one, some little-known artists at the other 
—which would you choose? You would quickly decide to hear the re- 
nowned artists who are famous for their superb interpretations. And this 
is exactly the reason why the Victrola is the instrument for your home. 


The world’s greatest artists make records for the Victrola exclusively: _ 

Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Elman, Farrar, Gadski, 
Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Kreisler, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, 
Paderewski, Powell, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams, 
Witherspoon, Zimbalist. r 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor 
dealers everywhere who will gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Ask to 
hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Suprema 
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**Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of this 
Company only. 
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Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph 
products is misleading and illegal. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special 
processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, 
‘His Master’s Voice.” It is on all genuine products of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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Victrola XVII, $250 = 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak. 
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Little James’ rugged and robust appearance 
is an excellent tribute to the merits of Mellin’s 
Food, properly prepared with cow’s milk. 

Mellin’s Food will do as much for your baby. 

We will gladly send on request a Free Sample bottle 


of Mellin’s Food and a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company . Boston, Mass. 
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PEVORY SOAP is as indispensable in the shower bath 

'j asin the tub. The flowing water cannot do the work 
of the cleansing lather. To make the skin really clean, 

soap must be rubbed into the pores so that the excretions 
are absorbed. Ivory Soap can be rubbed in as vigorously 
as desired because it is free from all materials that irritate 


and inflame. 


IVORY SOAP. 
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ae established steel shipyards of the 
Pacific Coast have, of course, made 
such fat profits in the period when for- 
eigners were willing to pay almost any 
price for ships that they can well afford 
to advance the pay of their 
forces most liberally. 
Schwab’s Union Iron 
Works especially, with the 
Seattle Drydock & Coh- 
struction 
Moore & Scott of San 
Francisco and Skinner & 
Eddy of Seattle in second place, have 
profited enormously through the war 
demand for ships, so enormously that 
Skinner & Eddy months ago intro- 
duced what amounts to a minimum 
wage of six dollars a day for mechanics. 
Undoubtedly every yard could afford 
to pay this scale as they all work for 
Uncle Sam and the good old Uncle is 
rich. But every dollar added to the cost 
of a government ship, of any article 
bought by the government, must evén- 
tually be paid by you and me whose 
wages have not been increased, who get 
out of the war nothing but bigger bills 
and higher taxes. Are we willing that the 
wages of men working for the Govern- 
ment should be increased indefinitely, 
thus adding to our already heavy bur- 
dens? Or would we prefer governmental 
limitation of both profits and wages? 
The Union Iron Works could probably 
pay a minimum wage of seven dollars a 
day and still pay fat dividends out of its 
surplus, but a great many of the newer 
and smaller Pacific Coast shipyards would 
have to ask the government to pay more 
than the agreed price for vessels on the 
ways. Still, Uncle Sam is rich and at 
war. But how about the foundries, the 
garages, the machine shops, the hundreds 
of small metal-working establishments 
not engaged on war orders? They cannot 
possibly pay a scale of six dollars for eight 
hours and survive unless they are able 
to pass the increased expense on to you 
and me, the ultimate consumers who 
always and every time must shell out. 
And then again, consider this problem: 
It is the aim of the metal-workers’ organi- 
zation to lift wages to the sky and to 
establish the closed shop all along the 
Pacific Coast. The closed shop means 
extra high labor costs and restriction of 
output. If the closed shop prevails, 
Pacific Coast costs will be so high that 
competition with the big Eastern open- 
shop plants will be impossible. In other 
words, the development of the iron and 
steel industry on the Pacific Coast will be 
limited to repair work and jobbing shops. 
All of these cons‘derations and many 


What 
of the 


Future? 





Company; 





more entered into the wage. contest that 
culminated in the San Francisco, Seattle 
and Portland iron workers’ strike in Sep- 
tember. Upon the final settlement of the 
strike issues depends more than the rate 
of pay in war times. 
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TE increasing cost of staple necessi- 
, & ties is not the primary and principal 
cause of the unprecedented’ number of 
strikes through ‘which important war 
work has been stopped or delayed during 

the past four monthsevery- 

where in the Far West; 


Strikes most of the strikes have 
: their root not in the press- 
~ War ing need of the worker but 
Time rather in his belief that the 


employer is pocketing more 

than his share of the big 
war profits. It is true that the official 
scale of wages of the Pacific Coast metal 
trades, for instance, has not been raised 
for three years, but this does not mean 
that the earnings of the workers have 








This handsome young lady is Mrs. Tsuyu 
Ishida, sponsor of the Nikkosan Maru, a steel 
freighter of 8800 tons recently launched in 


Seattle for Mitsui & Co. The Nikkosan is the 

first steamer built in America for Japan, but it 

is doubtful whether the vessel will ever fly a 
foreign flag 


failed, to go up. During the past two 
years thousands of unskilled or semi- 
skilled men have entered the shops and 
shipyards where their pay rose from $2.50 
a day’ to $3.50 and more; in the yards 
building wooden ships several thousand 
house carpenters are receiving ship car- 
penters’ wages, thus gaining an additional 
dollar a day. Bonuses and premiums 
have been paid every skilled mechanic 
worth -his salt. Employment has not 
only been continuous, but overtime has 
enabled many craftsmen to double their 
usual earnings. Pacific Coast stevedores, 
to mention only one class, are making 
from $40 to $100 per week; hundreds of 
machinists are crowding enough overtime 
into seven days to put $45 to $70 into the 
weekly pay envelope. Miners and muck- 
ers have not had an idle day for twenty- 
four months. In the industries stimu- 
lated by the war the continuity of em- 
ployment and overtime at increased 
rates have been more than sufficient to 
offset the increased cost of the staples. 

Yet it would be unfair to maintain that 
the worker’s desire to a share of the em- 
ployer’s extraordinary war profits is un- 
patriotic or ignoble. It is a perfectly 
natural, reasonable, logical and human 
desire. Wherever the profits warrant it, 
the best interests of the nation are served 
by the greatest liberality in the adjust- 
ment of the wage scale. 

But are the war profits as large in every 
case as the workers are led to believe? 


U Uv 
INING dividends tell their own 


story. Copper, silver, lead, zinc, 
tungsten, mercury, coal, iron have all 
produced profits of such magnitude that 
the demands of the miners appear mod- 
erate when compared with 

the increase in the reve- 

War nues of py? owners. . Yet 
there is a fly in the oint- 

Profit ment. If the copper, lead 
Problems andzincimines should raise 

a the pay to ten dollars for 
eight hours, the production 

of gold in the United States would imme- 
diately decrease. An ounce of gold now- 
adays does not buy sixty per cent of the 
commodities it paid for three years ago. 
The demand for gold has increased 
tremendously, but its purchasing power 
has diminished. Hence the owners of 
gold mines are not in a position to pay 
a heavy increase in wages. Men are 
leaving gold mines to obtain the higher 
wages paid elsewhere, and the exodus 
grows with every new advance. Yet it 
1s most important that gold production 
be kept at its maximum. 
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How is the problem of the 
gold miner’s wage increase to be 
solved? 

The heavy earnings of Pacific 
Coast stevedores have been 
mentioned. Compared with the 
dividends, the growing cost of 
loading and unloading deep sea 
vessels is a bagatelle. But the 
profits of the coastwise steamers 
have not grown in proportion. 
How is their wage schedule, how 
are the rates of the river steamers 
to be adjusted in fairness to both 
workers and owners? 
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For six months the lumber 
industry of the Far West has 
been enjoying the first taste of 
real prosperity in ten years. For 
the first time in more than a 
decade hundreds of mill owners 
and loggers are making a profit on their 
investment. Most of them have already 
increased wages. Now the workers de- 
mand still more money and eight hours 
instead of ten. 

Under present conditions both de- 
mands could probably be granted and 
still leave the owners a margin of profit. 
But in British Columbia the mills are run 
by Asiatics who receive low wages and 
work ten hours; in the South the wages 
are lower and the hours longer than in 
the Far West. If the eight-hour day is 
granted and war prices cease next spring, 
the loggers and mills of the Far West will 
be worse off than ever. Their cost of 
roduction will be so much higher than in 
British Columbia and the Southwest that 
they will be driven out of many markets 
by their competitors. This loss of mark- 
ets must needs force many mills to shut 
down and bring about a general curtail- 
ment of output, thus throwing thousands 
of timber workers out of employment. 

After all, this business of raising wages 
and reducing hours is not as simple as it 
looks. 







































An idyl of peace—Temecula Indians celebrating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of Pala Mission 


in southern California. 
the lower illustration, is still in daily use 


HE man who works with his hands, 

especially if these hands be trained 
and skilled, is top dog today. In the Far 
West the increased cost of living is largely 
offset through increased earnings due to 
continuity of employment; 
the bulk of the increased 
wages in most trades is 
purevelvet. Any merchant 
dealing in luxuries, any 
purveyor of popular enter- 
tainment will confirm this 
analysis. During the next 
six weeks millions will be transferred from 
the pockets of the Far Western wage 
earners into the jewelers’ tills, and Christ- 
mas business of all kinds promises to be 
tremendous. 

But there are exceptions. Not every 
line of business had been stimulated by 
the war demand. Take street cars, for 
instance, and printing, and real estate. 
Everything needed in the operation of 
street cars, from steel rails to brass 
buttons, has gone up; revenues have 
been knocked down ie the ubiquitous 
jitney. Except for recruiting posters, 


Real 
Victims 


of War 


The Mission, shown in 
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bonds and tax receipts, war has 
not stimulated the demand for 
printing. On the contrary, by 
increasing the cost of all materials, 
especially paper, it has decreased 
the total amount of printing and 
sharpened the teeth of the saw- 
edge competition among printers. 
Yet printers and motormen have 
to eat just as much as they did 
in the days when wheat brought 
one-third its present price. 

Men earning stationary wages 
and salaries and those employers 
whose business has been hurt by 
the war, but who nevertheless 
have to pay higher wages out of 
shorter revenues, are the real suf- 
ferers, yet no one has been found 
shedding a tear or starting a col- 
lection for them. They subscribe 
for liberty bonds, for the Red Cross, the 
Tobacco Fund, give to the Belgians, 
Rumanians, Serbians, Poles and Arme- 
nians and bear their own cross in silence. 

On second thought we wish to modify 
that statement. The thorniest war 
crown undoubtedly belongs to the fami- 
lies living in the country who can afford 
to keep a servant or two if only servants 
could be kept in the country nowadays. 
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As these lines are written, President 
Wilson has requested the Depart- 
ment of Justice to examine the judicial 
proceedings which resulted in the convic- 
tion of Thomas Mooney ona charge of mur- 

der based on the ee ex- 
plosionwhich killed ten per- 


Mooney sons and maimed twenty 
and others during the San Fran- 

° cisco Preparedness parade 
Justice in 1916. Itis also reported 


that the commission con- 
sisting of the Secretary of 
Labor, one employer, one sociologist and 
three trade union officials will go over the 
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same ground. And while the federal 
government is thus taking a hand in this 
famous case, the echoes of which are still 
rumbling clear around the world, the at- 
torney general of California is prosecut- 
ing the principal witness against Mooney, 
F. C. Oxman, before a jury on a charge of 
attempted subornation of perjury. 

It is too early as yet for a final summing 
up and analysis. Before the Oxman jury 
has reported, before the Department of 
Justice has published its findings, it is 
idle to speculate on the guilt or innocence 
of the various defendants on either side. 
But it should be stated emphatically 
right now that practically all the attacks 
on the prosecution, all the wholesale 
charges of perjury, of “frame-up” and 
judicial corruption are originated and 
circulated by an organization of revolu- 
tionaries working with the sole purpose of 
freeing Mooney and his co-defendants, no 
matter how guilty they might be. This 
organization is so amply provided with 
funds running into six figures that it can 
maintain expensive headquarters and 
publish expensive booklets in editions of 
one hundred thousand every little while. 
According to the publications of this 
organization every witness for the prose- 
cution is a perjurer, every juror who did 
not vote for an acquittal in any of the 
cases was bought, every judge who did 
not rule in favor of the defense was a 
hired assassin and every police officer 
was corrupted. 

In judging the developments it should 
also be borne in mind that exactly the 
same charges of “frame-up” were pre- 
ferred, exactly the same costly propa- 
ganda was carried on to obtain funds for 
the defense of the McNamaras even while 
the men conducting the propaganda and 
collecting the funds knew full well that 
the McNamaras were guilty. 

At the proper time Sunset will present 
a full and impartial summary of the 
Mooney case. 
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Pris is just as nutritious, palatable and 
fresh on Tuesday as it is on Friday. 
The only difference is that it is cheaper 
on Tuesday. And it is cheaper on Tues- 
day because the world declines persis- 
tently to eat fish in large 
quantities on any day ex- 
cept the one prescribed by 
religion or custom. Hence 
the fishermen and dealers 
must either throw away a 
part of their Monday 
catch or keep it expen- 
sively on ice until the day after Thursday. 
This piscatorial habit the state of Cali- 
fornia had determined to change by 
Hooverizing the fish industry iene helio 
a food dictator was considered possible. 
The last legislature, reasoning that fish 
caught in public waters is completely 
under public control and that therefore 
the state has the right to prescribe not 
only the conditions under whic’ it shall 
be caught, but also the conditions of dis- 
tribution and sale, made the state market 
director the fish dictator. This official 
now prescribes every evening at what 
price every kind of fish shall be sold at 
retail the next day. He goes further. 
He also prescribes what part of the con- 
sumer’s fish dollar shall go to the whole- 
saler, the retailer and the producer. At 
present the retailer keeps, roughly, 45 


Fresh 
Fish on 
Friday 
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cents out of every dollar he takes in, the 
wholesaler receives 15 cents and the 
fisherman’s share is 40 cents. 

Consider these figures, dear, expensive 
reader. They show with startling clarity 
why the cost of living went up steadily 
even before the war. You telephoned to 
the retailer for a pound and a quarter of 
unboned fish; you had an able-bodied 
man deliver that heavy load at your back 
door; you had the bill charged and maybe 
a collector had to call twice before he 
found you home. And you remember 
what he said about the Johnsons who 
moved, leaving no address and no money. 

The proportions quoted above were 
fixed by state officials after due considera- 
tion and investigation. The fact that the 
retailer was allowed 45 per cent for the 
services demanded of him indicates that 
no amount of state price regulation in 
normal times can bring about a percep- 
tible reduction in the cost of commodities 
unless the retailer’s delivery, service and 
credit costs are materially reduced. 
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HE boilermaker is a peculiarly pug- 
nacious person. His work requires 
bodily strength and the clangorous racket 
of pneumatic hammer on resounding steel 
produces deafness both physical and 


mental. Rarely will he 

listen to reason. The 

To Hell only argument that 
. reaches his inner con- 
with the sciousness is the talk of 
Country money. ‘These traits are 


not confined to the Ameri- 
can species; it was the 
English boilermaker who aroused Lloyd- 
George’s wrath when, in the country’s 
hour of peril, he spent half of his time 
and most of his high wages in the “‘pub” 
instead of working; it was the English 
boilermaker who put his trade union oon 
his country and went out on strike when 
ships and munitions were vitally needed. 
A stubborn, headstrong individual is the 
boilermaker. 

He has lived up to his character on the 
Pacific Coast. While the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was wrestling with the 
problem, while a special Commission 
appointed directly by the President was 
on the way to examine his grievances, he 
threw down his tools and went on a 
vacation. “To hell with the country,” 
apparently was his motto. He was the 
leader of the metal trades and his example 
tied up every species of pressing war work 
in four of the five important Pacific 
Coast industrial centers. 

It is significant that no strike was called 
in Los Angeles. 

In the San Francisco district the Iron 
Trades’ Council consisting of eighteen 
crafts came to an agreement with the 
employers after a strike lasting twelve 
days. Every union man except he who 
earned six dollars in eight hours was 
given an increase; the employers in ad- 
dition agreed to accept the findings of the 
federal adjustment board. But not so 
the unions. Before they agreed to go to 
work, they notified the employers that 
the award must be handed down by 
November 12. If it were not to their 
liking, they promised to strike again. 

But even this small concession was 
obnoxious to the boilermakers’ union. It 
declined to go back to work, the pledge of 
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the Iron Trades’ Council notwithstanding, 
because the temporary agreement stipu- 
lated that material with or without the 
union label could be used freely. Four- 
teen out of the eighteen crafts voted to 
work; seventeen of the eighteen unions 
lived up to the rules of their own making, 
abided by the decision of the majority 
and tried to go back to work. The 
boilermakers’ union blocked them be- 
cause half of its members did not want 
to touch “unfair” material. 

In the case of men employed in a very 

rosperous war industry striking for 
Reker wages, the employer who denies 
the increase while accepting extraordi- 
nary war profits bears at the least fifty per 
cent of the responsibility; in a case of this 
character it is easily understood why the 
men quit work. But it is not as easy to 
understand the attitude of a trade union 
which collectively votes to strike, to 
violate its agreement, to tie up work on 
hundreds of vessels because a beam or a 

late might not bear the sacred union 
abel, when everyone of the members 
daily and hourly lox or consumes non- 
union goods in preference to union-made 
commodities. 

When Lloyd-George saw conditions in 
English war factories, he caused Parlia- 
ment to pass an act making it a felony to 
enforce rules or regulations designed to 
hamper operations and to restrict output. 
The United States needs a similar law 
and a Lloyd-George to enforce it. While 
every piece of progressive legislation 
enacted for the protection of the wage 
earner should remain undisturbed, war 
or no war, every unreasonable union rule, 
every restriction preventing the highly 
paid worker from doing his best in his 
eight-hour stint should be suppressed 
with an iron hand. 

But it won’t be done. The Industrial 
Workers of the World have no political 

ower; no politician fears them, so the 

Aa comes down on them like a ton of 
bricks. But the trade unions represent 
almost two million votes, hence they are 
handled with silk gloves. 

When the I. W. W. tie up copper mines, 
they are clubbed and deported and their 
leaders are arrested. When the union 
boilermakers tie up one-third of the 
country’s vital ship building industry, 
numerous commissions start out from 
Washington to see that their demands are 
granted. 


U Uv 
puponopy has as yet succeeded in 


eating his pudding and saving it for 
the next day at one and the same time. 
Yet the experience of the ages notwith- 
standing, the United States is just now 
engaged in that ancient 
and unprofitable pastime. 
The crops, generally 
speaking, have been very 
good, wheat excepted. The 
country is full of food and 
we, knowing that there is 
plenty for us, indulge our 
appetite in the hope that good old Taunin 
will do the saving of wheat, pork and beef 
for suffering Europe. Unfortunately, we 
do not grow a crop in winter, except in a 
few favored spots. Srherefore the supply on 
hand must last at least until next August 
and in the meantime we cannot hang on 
to all we’ve got. We must export day 
after day, week after week. The suction 
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Interior of I. W. W. Headquarters wrecked at Los Angeles by soldiers. Similar 
treatment has been meted out to several rebel dens in the Far West 


W ar Activities in 
the Far W est 


Photographs of Stirring Events in the | 
Country Beyond the Rockies 
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Cheers and tears—Drafted recruits departing for the cantonments 
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The camp bathroom 
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California regiment of engineers, part of the Rainbow Division that will be the first to reinforce Pershing's regulars in France, 
encamped at Mineola, Long Island 
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of hungry Europe will not be denied. 
Therefore it is entirely probable that 
about next March, Apa ta May one of 
three things will happen. Prices of all 
food will rise to dizzy heights, accom- 
panied by loud grumblings and shrieks 
in the social basement; or, given a strin- 
gent price control, all exports will cease 
to conserve the remaining supplies for 
the United States; or, if exports continue, 
everybody in the United States will eat 
by the card as they do in Europe. 

The democratic, the noble and patri- 
otic thing to do, of course, is not to wait 
until March and compulsion but to start 
in right now to eat less wheat, less pork, 
less beef, less lamb and mutton, to in- 
crease the fish, corn, rice and vegetable 
part of the daily menu. 

You simply can’t eat your pudding and 
let France have a third of it. 


U U 
| hd you should visit Virginia Cit ¥ or the 


ancient mining camp of Pioche, Nevada, 
forgotten these thirty years; if you should 
stroll into Leadville, Colorado, Park City, 
Utah, or Wallace, Idaho, you will notice 
that the ineffaceable smile 

of the mining man has of 


Silver’s late approached half an 
inch nearer to either ear. 
Upward This extension of the 


facial contortion denoting 
satisfaction is due to the 
fact that silver after forty 
years is coming into its own again. In 
September the insatiable demand of five 
continents caused silver to come so near 
to 16 to 1 that Colonel Bryan blew the 
dust off the manuscript of his once famous 
Cross of Gold speech. 

What does the magic formula of twenty 
years ago mean, anyway? 

When you aks handful of “iron 
men” in your southeast pocket three 
years ago, you really did not have as 
much money as you thought you had. 
Three years ago es silver in the open 
market was worth 50 cents an ounce. 
The silver dollar in your pocket contained 

.70 of an ounce of metallic silver. If you 
had melted down the dollar and sold the 
metal at the market price, you would have 
received just 35 cents. To put itin another 
way, the value of the silver in the dollar 
h ad nothing to do with the value of the 
coin as money; if Uncle Sam had pre- 
ferred to cut the disc out of iron or printed 
the magic words on a piece of paper, the 
exchange value would have been there 
just the same. When the government put 
a bar of silver through the mint machin- 
ery, it did the same thing as Villa with 
the little printing press upon which he 
printed his currency: it decreed that this 
piece of silver should be worth not thirty- 
five but one hundred cents, just as the 
imprint of the United States Treasury 
makes a piece of paper worth from one 
to a few hundred dollars. 

It was not always thus. In 1792 Con- 
gress decreed that 371% grains of silver, 
properly stamped, should be equal in 
value to a gold dollar containing 2434 
grains of metallic gold. A given quantity 
of gold was then worth fifteen times as 
much as the same quantity of silver. 

In 1834 silver became more plentiful. 
Gold, on the other hand, did not in- 
crease as rapidly as the world’s industrial 
expansion required, hence Congress 
cheapened silver by making the gold 


Bound 
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dollar slightly lighter. But silver re- 
mained legal tender. Under the law an 
ounce of silver was always worth as much 
as one-sixteenth of an ounce of gold 

Late in the sixties and early in the 
seventies Nevada, Colorado and Mexico 
enormously increased their silver output 
while the world’s gold production fell off. 
Recognizing the danger in the changed 
relationship of gold and silver, Congress 
in 1873 placed the country on a gold 
basis and demonetized silver. If this 
step had not been taken, the country by- 
and-by would have had all silver and no 
gold money, and the momentous step 
was justified by the continuous drop in 
the price of silver from 1873 until 1916. 
In 1873 an ounce of silver was worth 
$1.29; in 1915 it brought only 49 cents; 
in September, 1917, it passed the dollar 
mark again and it is liable to stay around 
a dollar an ounce for several years unless 
the high price and peace stimulate the 
Mexican production. 

If silver remains high, half a dozen 
dead silver camps in the West will come 
to life again. 


U UV 


JR USSIA has been paralyzed chiefly 
through the inadequacy of her rail- 
roads; from France the first call was for 
American railroad men and material; 
Germany owes her present military posi- 
tion largely to her re- 
markable railway system. 
All of which is here set 
down to emphasize the 
importance of the ser- 
vice rendered by the 
American railroads to 
the United States, both 
in peace and in war. 
Last March chaos 
American railroads. 


How the 
Miracle 
Happened 


orevailed on the 
he Eastern: ter- 





In the midst of the world-war the Norwegian- 

Americans of Puget Sound found time to erect 

and unveil ina Seattle park a statue of Edvard 

Grieg, the great Norwegian composer, whose 

“Peer Gynt Suite” is to be found on the reper- 
toire of every American orchestra 





minals, the yards of the industrial Middle 
West were choked with loaded cars; the 
Pacific Coast, the South and the Inter. 
mountain region could get no empties to 
move their products. [hough the crop 
movement was practically over, the worst 
car shortage in the history of the country 
was hampering business. 

In April the United States entered the 
war. Immediately the railroads, through 
their own voluntary action, nationalized 
themselves as truly as the German 
railroads are nationalized. Supreme 
direction of all railroad facilities was 
turned over to what is popularly known 
as the Railroad War Board. 

This board was faced by these con- 
ditions: The biggest movement of freight 
in the world’s history was impending. 
Peace and war business were at flood 
tide; exports were of unprecedented size; 
all coast-to-coast water traffic had ceased; 
coastwise water transport was diminis he 
ing; crops were enormous; the govern- 
ment was about to begin the construction 
of thirty-two new cities to house a million 
inhabitants. Labor was scarce and grow- 
ing scarcer; coal was scarce; new equip- 
ment could not be had except in homeo- 
pathic doses. To judge by the experience 
of 1916, the crop movement beginning in 
September should have been marked by 
the worst transport disorganization the 
country had ever seen. 

Instead, the trafhc moved smoothly, 
without a hitch; even the immense de- 
mands of the government in September 
and October, ‘when 687,000 men were 
carried to the cantonments, did not lead 
to the cancellation of one necessary train. 
How was it done? 

By operating all the railroads of the 
United States as one system; by increas- 
ing the length and speed of freight trains; 
by loading more goods into the individual 
car and by keeping every car moving. 

On May 1, of this year, the railroads 
carried on their books orders for 148,627 
more cars than they could supply; on 
September 1 they handled more freight 
and passengers than in May, more than 
they had ever carried before, yet the 
shortage had decreased to 31,591 cars. 

With the codperation of the shippers, 
the railroads were able to load 22 tons 
into a car that had been carrying only 
20 tons; they were able to increase the 
daily movement of the freight car from 
an average of 28.3 miles to an average of 
29.6 miles per day. This is an increase of 
about one mile and one-third per day, 
insignificant in itself, but amounting to 
an increase of about a million and a half 
car miles per day. Since June, 1916, the 
freight equipment of the railroads has 
increased only three per cent, yet in June, 

1916, the railroads moved 25 per cent 
more freight than they did in the same 
period of the preceding year. 

The very life of every come 
farming, industrial and commercial, 
pends upon the prompt and tent 
movement of its products and materials. 
The history of the past six months proves 
that codperation seabed shippers and 
railroads can accomplish miracles. Will 
the lesson of this period stay alive or will 
the old suspicion and enmity return after 
the emergency is over? 

f the war has proven anything, it 
has demonstrated the supreme impor- 
tance of an adequate transportation 
system. 
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LABOR—The World Problem in the Far West. Vill 


The Striker and Low Justice 


Why Union Men Could Shig With Safety in San Francisco 
—The Community's Revolt Begins 


N 1gor the San Francisco trade 

unionists were sore, physically and 

figuratively. A teamsters’ strike was 

in progress and, when violence became 
“too violent,” to use Secretary of War 
Baker’s words, Mayor James D. Phelan 
—he represents California in the Senate 
now—ordered a policeman to ride on 
each truck and to suppress the rioters 
with a firm hand. The officers did their 
duty. Order was restored through clubs 
wielded impartially and vigorously. Rub- 
bing its numerous bumps, union labor 
resolved that it should not happen again. 
In the future the San Francisco police- 
man’s night stick must be like the clubs 
in the movies; though looking effective, 
they must hurt nobody. So union labor 
went into politics. 

Abe Ruef, lawyer, politician and in- 
surgent Republican, saw his chance. 
Putting casters under Eugene Schmitz, 
also a Republican, he wheeled him into 
the political arena as the union-labor 
candidate. Against the divided opposi- 
tion Schmitz won; union labor plus dis- 
affected Republican votes put him in. 
As mayor he appointed the members of 
the police commission who, in turn, ap- 
pointed the chief of police who, of course, 
controlled the force down to the 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


Apparently James Rolph Jr. began to 
suffer from a violent attack of political 
ambition soon after he had been lifted 
into the mayor’s chair. It was said of 
him that he was laying plans to become 
governor of California, that visions of the 
senatorial toga filled his dreams, and it 
was generally believed that he expected to 
reach this distant goal through the union- 
labor vote. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that Mayor Rolph almost from 
the beginning played the game of the 
labor unions more wholeheartedly, more 
thoroughly and faithfully than either 
Schmitz or McCarthy who were not com- 
pelled to give constant and substantial 
evidence of their devotion to the cause 
of organized labor. 

Mayor Rolph had ample support 
among the eighteen supervisors, the 
city’s administrative body. One of them 
was a union musician; another one was 
business agent of the carpenters’ union; 
a third one was member of the postal 
clerks’ union; a fourth one was the 
molders’ union delegate to the Central 
Labor Council; a fifth one had been sec- 


retary of the Labor Council; two others 
had belonged to the bricklayers’ union. 
Seven of the eighteen were directly 
affiliated with the labor unions and eleven 
had received the union-labor endorse- 
ment. Hence the trade unions, working 
through the ambitious mayor and their 
very own supervisors, controlled the po- 
lice department, controlled the police 
courts, controlled a dozen departments 
and commissions more completely than 
they had dominated them under Schmitz 
or McCarthy. 

What does labor-union control of the 
municipal machinery mean to the com- 
munity as a whole? 

Disregarding entirely the distribution 
of the patronage pie among the faithful, 
a perquisite claimed by every faction, 
disregarding the neglect of the schools in 
order to fatten the payrolls of the police 
and fire departments, disregarding the 
letting of contracts to firms in good stand- 
ing with the unions irrespective of lower 
bids, features that have been too com- 
mon in administrations of all complex- 
ions, let us confine this inquiry to the 
fundamentals, to the protection of life 
and limb, to the prosecution and punish- 
ment of persons guilty of crime. 

The very basis of ‘civilized 
society is the security of the indi- 





greenest patrolman from County 
Kerry. Since the police judges 
likewise had to keep their politi- 
cal fences in repair, the entire 
machinery of low justice looked to 
union labor as the ultimate boss. 
Twice Schmitz was reélected, 
.the second time carrying the en- 
tire union-labor ticket, from dog 
catcher to the board of super- 
visors, to victory with him. After 
the interregnum caused by the 
graft prosecution P. H. McCarthy, 
president of the Building Trades’ 
Council, filled the mayor’s chair 
for four years and filled every 
available office, especially in the 
police department, with deserving 
union men. After the McCarthy 
dynasty came James Rolph, Junior, 
shipowner, fuel dealer and good 
fellow for whom all classes voted 
with a sigh of relief, hoping to see 
in the executive chair a man who 
would steer a straight course with 
the welfare of the entire com- 
munity as his sole beacon light. 
Political ambition acts like 
opium or booze. The weak man 
who acquires the habit rarely is 
able to break away from it; the 
appetite grows: he must have 
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vidual. Take away this security, 
and society at once reverts to the 
Dark Ages when merchants had 
to pay tribute or travel under the 
protection of private armies, when 
private war flourished and every 
man’s house had to be his castle. 
What the lack of an effective in- 
ternational police force, of a 
strong international tribunal of 
justice means is being demon- 
strated just now in the agony of 
a continent. To prevent such 
bloody chaos internally, society 
has everywhere built up an elabo- 
rate system of courts and peace 
officers charged with the duty of 
enforcing the law without fear 
or favor. 

It is significant that the labor 
unions seized the reins of munic- 
ipal power in San Francisco pri- 
marily to be able to break the law 
without incurring its penalties. 
To put it baldly, they wanted 
control of the police department 
to the end that strikers might 
beat up non-strikers without hav- 
ing to fear the peace officers’ 
clubs. They have had control of 
the police department for more 








more, ever more of the drug his 
system craves, and to obtain it he 
will go to almost any length. 


California: “Yours is the guilt, Mayor Rolph!” 


From Sacramento, Cal,, Bee 


than fifteen years now, and the 
record shows that they have made 
full use of this control. 


It 
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Look at the press feeders’ strike in 
1913. The employing printers had con- 
ceded the “closed shop;” the issue that 
brought on the strike was the refusal of 
the union to agree to compulsory arbi- 
tration during the life of the agreement, 
a condition readily accepted by their col- 
leagues, the compositors. During the 
eight months of this strike more than 
sixty non-union men were so_ badly 
beaten, kicked, slugged and stabbed that 
they required medical treatment; for 
eight months mobs of strikers chased 
the non-unionists, attacked and injured 
girls, broke into the homes of men who 
had remained at work, yet the police 
department barely stirred a hand and, 
when an arrest was made, the police 
judges either dismissed the defendant 
“for lack of evidence” or else, in case of 
conviction, imposed a small fine and sus- 
pended the sentence. 

The police did not hesitate, though, to 
enforce the law vigorously against non- 
unionists. When during the fourth 
month of the trouble a crowd of thirty 
strikers attacked three non-union press- 
men, two of them got away. 
The third one was knocked 
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The municipal system was acquired 
when the franchises of an important line 
expired. It is well built, has modern 
equipment of the highest class and gives 
excellent service. The platform men of 
the municipal lines are thoroughly organ- 
ized, Mayor Rolph being a member of their 
union. Since their pay was raised re- 
cently, they have been earning $3.50 for 
eight hours’ work. As every platform 
man represents a vote, it has been the 
policy of the management to make room 
for as many good union men as possible 
by restricting every employee to a work 
day of eight hours and to a six- day week, 
thus keeping many names on the payroll 
while rigidly limiting the men’s earnings 
to $21 per week. 

The United Railroads paid a sliding 
scale of wages from 28 to 37 cents an 
hour. The average rate was a little in 
excess of 33 cents an hour. The regular 
men put in ten hours in eleven and were 
allowed to work seven days in the week 
if they so desired, though this “hogging” 
of a run was not encouraged by the man- 
agement or the extra men. The wages 


open labor market. Hence the street- 
car companies can obtain men when there 
is a scarcity of labor in almost every 
other line. During the early summer 
while farm and factory were vainly 
clamoring for help, from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty applicants sought the 
five or six jobs that were filled by the 
United Railroads every Monday. 

Ever since 1907 the unorganized con- 
dition of the 1700 United Railroad em- 
ployees has been as gall and wormwood 
to the San Francisco union leaders. In 
1916 Thomas Mooney, a direct-actionist 
and prominent figure in the molders’ 
union, tried to precipitate a car strike 
with the help of his wife, Rena Mooney, 
and a number of municipal-railroad men, 
but the attempt failed miserably. On 
August 11 of this year approximately ten 
crews of the United Railroads abandoned 
their cars, created a blockade, induced 
sixty or seventy others to quit and re- 
paired to the Labor Temple where M. J. 
McGuire, business agent of the Boiler- 
makers’ Union, of which Mayor Rolph is 
an honorary member, constituted him- 
self their leader. 

‘hey made no demands 








to the ground, kicked in 
the face, trampled upon and 
struck. Believing that his 
end was near, he pulled a 
pistol and shot into the 
ground, whereupon the en- 
tire crowd took to its heels. 

At this juncture anofhcer 
appeared. And what did 
the policeman do? Did he 
chase the strikers? He did 
not. He arrested the bleed- 


AN 


FRANCISCO is girding its loins. 


shameful events of the street-car strike have 
opened the community s eyes to the danger of the 
alliance between politicians and labor leaders. 
Francisco s cleansing process is worth national attention 


upon the company that 
day or the next or the next. 
They merely paraded from 
the ther Temple down the 
principal business _ street 
once or twice a day, jeering 
at the men still working 
and calling to them to come 
out. At the end of a week 
approximately a thousand 
platform men had quit, 
many of them because they 


The 


San 








ing victim, accusing him of 
discharging firearms within 
the city limits! Of course the police judge 
ordered his release immediately, you say. 
You are mistaken. The police judge held 
the injured man for trial; from week to 
week the case was continued until finally 
the union people consented to its dismissal. 

It is not necessary, however, to go back 
four years to study the results of union 
labor’s political control. The events of 
this summer are sufficient to demonstrate 
that the selfish domination of one group 
or class over the government of a city 
will inevitably develop into an obnoxious 
and almost unbearable tyranny under 
which the best interests of all classes, the 
governing one included, must suffer. As 
a warning to other cities to beware of the 
poison of “class-conscious” group dom- 
ination, the things that befell San Fran- 
cisco during the street-car strike, still in 
bloody progress as these lines are written, 
are well worth national attention. 


San Francisco’s street cars are owned 
by three different interests. The bulk 
of the lines is operated by the United 
Railroads, a concern suffering from over- 
capitalization and from the sins of past 
managements. For several years the 
new management under the leadership of 
the president, J. W. Lilienthal, has been 
trying sincerely to rehabilitate the sys- 
tem and to remove the latent antagonism 
of the public. 

Most of the cable lines are owned by 
an independent local concern. They do 
not figure in the present series of events, 
but the municipally owned electric lines 
play a most important part in the story. 





paid by the United Railroads were the 
fourth highest in the country, being ex- 
ceeded only by the municipal lines of San 
Francisco and the privately owned street- 
car systems in Oakland, California, and 
Butte, Montana. According to the U. S. 
Department of Labor, only ten per cent 
of all the platform men in the United 
States are paid 32 cents an hour or better, 
and the employees of the United Rail- 
roads exceeded this comparatively high 
rate. 

The 1700 platform men of the United 
Railroads have not been organized since 
1907, when their union lost a strike after 
the men’s leaders had declined to accept 
the findings of the arbitration board. 

Turning the controller bar, pushing 
the air-brake handle, ringing up nickels 
and punching tickets is not skilled labor. 
The average man with an average gram- 
mar-school education can learn the 
business at either end of the car in a few 
days, learn it sufficiently well to perform 
his duties acceptably, especially in a 
pinch. And there are always men in 
abundance who are anxious to find em- 
ployment on street cars. It is sad but 
true that the world is full of untrained 
men making a precarious living through 
casual labor. Even if the pay were no 
higher, men of this stamp eagerly crowd 
into the street-car business because there 
is steady work three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, year in and year out. 
It’s a life job once it is landed. In addi- 
tion to the warm feeling of security, he 
can make better wages on the car plat- 
form, hour for hour, than he can in the 


were afraid of bodily injury 
should they continue at 
work. Morethan 650 platform men refused 
to quit and kept at work right along though 
their lives were in danger every hour. No 
demands had as yet been presented, no 
union had been organized and hundreds 
of strikebreakers were on the way. 

Unofficially the men demanded the 
wages paid on the municipal lines, $3.50 
for eight hours’ work or $21 a week. Of 
those that quit over four hundred had 
been earning $21 a week and more. 

For almost a week, i 
leaders believed that the company would 
be unable either to find substitutes or to 
raise the money for their importation, 
the cars ran without serious molestation. 
But the moment the strike leaders realized 
that the disturbance had not bankrupted 
the company, that its directors had no 
inclination to ‘sell the property to the 
city, thus increasing the number of places 
for good union men and dependable 
voters, the instant the union chiefs saw 
that the strike was lost, violence began. 

Rioting, assaults, slugging, stoning, 
explosions and murder are the accom- 
paniment of practically every street-car 
strike. Since the vacant places can be 
acceptably filled by unskilled labor, since 
unskilled labor in abundance is glad of 
the chance to get the coveted platform 
jobs, any street-car strike can be broken 
in ten days if the operating company 15 
left alone. Hence the strikers invariably 
hurl bricks, grease the tracks, cut the 
wires, beat, slug and shoot in order to 
scare both the public and the new crews 
off the cars. It’s an old story, but in San 
Francisco it had a new angle. 


while the strike, 
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When a dozen Seattle 
police officers last July refused 
to do their sworn duty and 
preserve order during the 
street-car strike, they were 
immediately suspended, their 
badges were taken up and 
charges were filed against 
them. In New York Mayor 
Mitchel told the striking car 
men that he sympathized 
with them, but that life, limb 
and property would be pro- 
tected at any cost. In San 
Francisco Mayor Rolph 
praised the inactive police 
and accused the United Rail- 
roads of having caused the 
violence by importing men 
to run its cars, though the 
police records show not one 
unprovoked attack by a sub- 
stitute car employee upon a 
striker. 

The mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, elected to office with the 
help of union labor, head of 
the United Railroads’ princi- 
pal competitor, sounded the keynote; all 
the minor officials heard it and governed 
their actions accordingly. Even the daily 
press of San Francisco unanimously 
championed the cause of the strikers, 
echoed the mayor’s cry against the im- 
ported substitutes and denounced the 
company for refusing arbitration. 

In this connection it is significant that 
M. J. McGuire, as leader of the striking 
platform men, again and again directed 
public attention to the refusal of the com- 

any to submit the issue to arbitration; as 
atthe. agent of the striking Boiler- 
makers’ Union Mr. McGuire, however, 
in the same breath refused arbitration 
even by the National Council of Defense 
on vitally urgent government war work 
as steadfastly as he demanded it for the 
street-car strikers. 

When violence began, When mobs 
stoned the cars irrespective of the injuries 
inflicted on women and children, when 
dozens of crews were slugged and beaten, 
the company demanded police protection 
and requested that an officer be detailed 
to ride on each car traversing the danger 
zones. This request was promptly and 
steadfastly refused because “‘the presence 
of police officers on the cars would in- 
fluence the public 


The Striker and Low Justice: 


After the bombardment, 
handles for self-defense were arrested by the San Francisco 
police and charged with carrying concealed weapons 
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The guard and the conductor 
were sent to the hospital. 
Long after the slugging was 
over the police arrived on 
the scene. 

Motorman Sweeney, a 
veteran of the Civil War, 
seventy-one years old, de- 
clined to strike after a con- 
tinuous service of many years. 
With seven hundred others he 
remained at work. He was 
attacked and beaten up twice 
by a gang of lusty young 
strikers. After the second 
assault he bought a revolver. 
The police promptly arrested 
him. He was found guilty 
by Police Judge Oppenheim 
and sentenced to six months 
in the county jail, though the 
sentence was suspended on 
account of Sweeney’s age. 





were arrested on this charge. It was not 
necessary that the “concealed weapon” be 
arevolver. Six men were arrested because 
they carried electricians’ pliers; automobile 
loads of guards were arrested because pick 
handles and revolvers were found, not on 
their persons but in the automobile; motor- 
men were arrested because they carried 
switch irons while turning switches. ‘They 
were arrested on a charge of carrying con- 
cealed weapons even when they obeyed 
the rule of the company and took the 
controller bar with them as they stepped 
off the car. 

Yet there is on record not one single 
case of an unprovoked assault by a sub- 
stitute upon a striker. 

Mayor Rolph would not allow mem- 
bers of the police force to ride on the cars; 
he sanctioned and encouraged the search 
of the railroad’s employees for “con- 
cealed weapons.” What was the result? 

I saw four police officers board a car 
while a mob of strikers looked on, search 
the crew and the guard for weapons and 
depart with empty hands. ‘Two blocks 
away the car was attacked, the assailants 
being encouraged by the positive knowl- 
edge that the car men could not defend 
themselves except with their bare fists. 


Car crews who carried clubs or pick 


On the night of August 23 
a mob of strikers boarded a 
car, pulled the trolley pole off 
the wire, shot and killed the 
conductor, shot the motor- 
man and two guards. Afterthe excitement 
had died down, Motorman Edward C 
Cecil was sent out to bring the bloody car 
into the barn. It was a night filled with 
bloodshed. Before going out, Cecil bor- 
rowed a revolver. When his task was 
finished and the murder car had returned, 
Cecil was arrested for carrying a concealed 
weapon. He was convicted. Police Judge 
Oppenheim, an appointee of Mayor 
Rolph, sentenced him to twenty-four 
hours in the city jail. 

If the need of weapons for defense on 
the part of the car crews has not yet been 
sufficiently established, here is the experi- 
ence of Nicholas Schaack, an old em- 
ployee of the road. He had been as- 
saulted and beaten twice by gangs of 
strikers. One John J. Murphy, a strik- 
ing motorman, had been arrested on 
Schaack’s complaint in connection with 
these assaults. But Schaack had a tough 
constitution. Despite his injuries he 
kept on working. So the third time the 
“wrecking crew” of the strikers deter- 
mined to make a good job of it. They 
caught Schaack on his car, half a dozen of 
them. With blows of a heavy monkey 
wrench they broke his nose, fractured his 
jaw, knocked his teeth out. But that 
did not suffice. 








and incite to vio- 
lence,” according 
to Mayor Rolph. 
But the mayor 
stated his unalter- 
able intention to 
enforce the law. 
Anyone found car- 
rying concealed 
weapons would be 
arrested and prose- 
cuted relentlessly. 

He kept his 
word. When the 
company sent out 
its cars, police 
officers were on 
hand to search the 
crews and_ the 











They tried to blind 
the man. One of 
them put his 
thumbs into 
Schaack’s eyesand 
proceeded to gouge 
them out, with the 
result that Schaack 
lost one of them. 
At this juncture a 
shot rang out and 
Striker Murphy 
fell, shot through 
the abdomen. The 
San Francisco 
papersgave a great 
deal of space to 
the number and 
ages of Murphy’s 








guards for “con- 
cealed weapons.” 
Railroad employ- 
ees by the score 


Two platform men were dragged off their car by strikers and carried to the Labor Temple. 
Owing to frequent attacks, the police finally dispersed all gatherings of 
more than three persons in front of the “temple” 





children; they did 
not bother to men- 
tion that Schaack, 
Continued on page 73 











On the Plaza, once the pleasure ground of sight-seers, now the deck where our sailor boys are being drilled for service. 


Flocks of 


doves—symbols of peace—hover over our future fighting men, perch on their heads and shoulders and eat from their hands 


Training Tars on Terra Firma 


How the Great Gardens of the San Diego Exposition Serve as the 
Deck of a Naval Training Ship 


HE idea of training sailors on dry 

land within a stone’s throw of the 

Pacific ocean seems at the first 

glance like hanging one’s clothes 
on the well-known hickory limb and not 
going near the water. 

I intimated as much to the young naval 
officer who had volunteered to show me 
about the new naval training station that 
Uncle Sam had just established on the 
grounds of the Panama-California Expo- 
sition in San Diego. 

The young ofhcer turned and looked 
out over the broad blue P acific glistening 
beyond the tops of the trees in the canyon 
below as he said with a smile, “It does 
sound that way. That’s the ocean out 
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there sure enough; and one can plainly 
see that there’s plenty of water in it, and 
plenty of room on it.” 

“Well,” I inquired, “what more do you 
want?” 

He smiled again. “Don’t you think 
one ought to have some sort of boat be- 
fore venturing out there?” he asked 
pleasantly. 

“So that’s the trouble, eh!” I ex- 
claimed. “A shortage of boats on which 
to train the men!” 

“But I didn’t say that!” he replied, 
still smiling. “We navy men make no 


comments whatever on the service or 
equipment. We go where we are told to 
go, and do what we are told to do, with- 
out question. When we received our 
orders to come here and establish a train- 
ing station we came, and we established 
the station, and we are doing wonderfully 
effective work. The draft that went out 
of here a few days ago were as good sea- 
men as were ever turned out by a train- 
ing ship, and yet not one among them 
had ever been aboard a vessel in his life.’’ 
“But about the shortage of training- 
ships—?”’ I reminded him. 
“Perhaps the captain could tell you 
about that,” he suggested; “you might 
ask him.” 











Training Tars on Terra Firma: 


I did. But the captain had not heard 
of any shortage. Nor had anyone else 
aground the training station; so there the 
matter stands. And meanwhile the train- 
ing of seamen is going forward with 
feverish enthusiasm all over the several 
hundred acres formerly occupied as the 
Exposition grounds. 

The men are enlisted from a district 
covering roughly everything west of the 
Rockies, and are sent to Goat Island for 
outfitting and preliminary training and 
—in the case of most of the recruits— 
for their first sight of the high seas. The 
first three weeks at the island are usually 
very uncomfortable ones. 


HE troublestarts with the feet. When 
a man falls in for his first drill he 
has ordinarily given very little thought to 
his feet; he is dimly conscious that he has 
one or two of the things around him 
somewhere—wherever it is that they be- 
long; but by the time he has spent fifteen 
minutes in the awkward squad he is 
ready to believe that he has at least a 
‘dozen of them—and not one of them 
where it belongs. 

Then come the blisters; blisters on the 
heels, and under thesoles, and between the 
toes; blisters on the side, and over the in- 
step, and beneath the arch; blisters wher- 
ever thereis the space andachanceto hurt. 





And as the apprentice seaman begins 
to recover from the blisters, his feet begin 
to overflow his shoes. He can not seem 
to get shoes large enough, no matter what 
the size. And when his feet finally settle 
down to a permanent size (that usually 
makes a man feel that he resembles a 
certain popular movie actor) the season 
of corns arrives. And, once on foot, 
corns are never again entirely out of 
season. However, one can become 
hardened even to corns; and just as the 
apprentice succeeds in becoming so 
hardened, the vaccination on his left 
arm begins to bloom. 

And if a drillmaster should be so dense 
as not to understand the singular aloof- 
ness with which his company 1s sure to be 
seized sooner or later, the stifled groans 
and muffled cries of “Lay off that arm!” 
would be sufficient to make the situation 
plain to him. 

In addition to all this the “T. P.” with 
which each apprentice is jabbed in the 
arm to ward off the dread typhoid, 
usually makes a man feel very sick for 
a day or two during the latter part of the 
period of inoculation. 

Early in their career the apprentices 
are fitted out with “‘dinky-hats” and uni- 
forms called their “blues” and their 
“whites,” and are hammered full of the 
things that an apprentice seaman is sup- 
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posed to know. Then one day without 
warning they find themselves entraining 
for San Diego, which somehow they 
always manage to reach in the early 
evening. 

Of course San Diego doesn’t know they 
are coming, and, as they move without 
drumbeat or heartbeat, San Diego doesn’t 
know they have arrived unless the town 
happens to be abroad about nine o’clock 
in the evening and hears the tramping 
of feet as the youngsters march up to the 
ex-exposition grounds and go into quar- 
antine in a large barnlike structure where 
for two years a horse made entirely of 
oranges stood in citrus majesty beside a 
cow made entirely of butter. 


OMEWHERE on the journey they 

have lost their apprenticeship and be- 
come second-class seamen; but that does 
not keep them from being sent to the deten- 
tion camp which is made up of a group of 
high-fenced yards about fifty feet wide 
by a hundred feet long, each containing 
accommodations for thirty-six men and 
a small open space in which to exercise. 
Here they are held apart from their fel- 
lows for twenty-one days, and if at the 
end of that period no communicable dis- 
ease has developed among the occupants 
of a yard they are pronounced a “perfect 
thirty-six” and are given the liberty of 
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While the mess-hall—once the brilliant Exposition cafe—was being redecorated, the mess tables were set up on the tree~bordered pavement, 
Several weeks have elapsed since the decorating work was done, but the men are still eating under the blue sky. 
Nothing short of the winter rains will induce them to eat indoors again 
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the grounds, whereupon they become 
“rookies” to all who have preceded them. 

The Exposition lends itself to the pur- 
suits of war as readily as it formerly did 
to the purposes of peace. The buildings 
are as well adapted to the hammock racks 
as to shelving; to snores as to the oratory 
of demonstrators. The Varied Industries 
building has been converted into a sleep- 
ing-barracks with accommodations for 
1400 men—all in the same room. Bag- 
racks line the walls as in the check-room 
of a hotel, and in each compartment is a 
canvas bag about the size and shape of a 
length of stovepipe—or perhaps furnace 
pipe—with a number on the bottom. 
These bags contain a sailor’s all—all that 
isn’t on his person. And in rectangular 
sections running the length of the build- 
ing are the hammock racks. 

To the landlubber these racks resemble 
nothing so much as the frames to which 
the clothesline used to be attached before 
we began to send our things to the laun- 
dry. They are of regulation height—six 
feet from the floor—and consist of up- 
rights and crosspieces only, being open 
undeineath. 

The hammocks which are made of 
white canvas do not hang, but are drawn 
as taut as an army cot, and are fitted 
with small mattresses. They are placed 
very close together, there being only 
thirty-six inches between centers. I 
asked one of the bluejackets why the 
hammocks were suspended so far from 
the floor, and learned to my astonish- 
ment that it was to keep the men dry 
whenever a wave broke over the deck. 

“Does that often happen here?” I 
inquired. 

“Not very, sir,” he replied without a 
flicker of a smile; “but it’s best to be on 
the safe side.” 


ERHAPS the most striking feature of 

the Varied Industries barracks is the 
utter absence of chairs, benches, seats, or 
any other kind of furniture on which to seat 
oneself. It was something of a surprise 
to me to see the sailors standing about 
“resting” after a vigorous drill in the hot 
sun. 

“Don’t you ever sit down?” I asked a 
youngster who stood leaning against an 
upright. 

“Yes, sir; at mess,” he replied. 

“But why don’t you get up in one of 

y 5 g 
those hammocks and stretch out?” I 
suggested. 

“That’s not allowed, sir,” he said. 
“Those hammocks are not supposed to 
be there; but there’s no place to put them 
here. You know aboard ship the ham- 
mocks are lashed and stowed in the net- 
tings immediately after reveille.” 

“I suppose so, ” I replied indefinitely, 


not certain that I had followed his nauti- 
cal language. 
“Yes, sir,” he went on, “they try to 


make this seem as much as possible like 
shipboard, so we just imagine that those 
hammocks aren’t there.” 

The drilling of a company of blue- 
jackets usually covers a very small space 
of ground. The drillmaster has con- 
stantly in mind the limited area on ship- 
board, and to him the whole surface of 
the earth is “the deck.” 

“*T want to hear all heels strike the deck 
at the same time!” I heard one of them 
shout. 
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“Don’t let me hear a rifle-butt touch 
the deck!” boomed anothe1. 

“So this is the deck, is it?” I asked of 
a bluejacket who happened to be passing. 

“Yes, sir; supposed to be,” he re- 
sponded with a grin. “And one of the 
boys found it out yesterday in such a 
way that he won’t likely forget it for a 
long time.” 

“How was that?” I inquired. 

“Why, sir, we’ve had it drilled into 
our heads that when we.want to spit we 
should use the spit-kids,” he explained, 
pointing a bronzed finger at an imposing 

cuspidor which occupied a prominent 
corner of the pavement; “‘and yesterday 
one of the rookies made a slip and spit 
at no place in particular as he was cross- 
ing the Plaza here. An officer caught him 
at it and made him clean it up and scrub 
the spot while five or six hundred of the 
fellows stood around and laughed at 
him.” 

“T’ll try to remember that myself,” I 
said a little nervously. 

“Well, just remember, sir, that every- 
thing around here that you can put your 
feet on is ‘the deck’,” he cautioned; “even 
the grass! One fellow got an awful call- 
down for spitting on the grass—but of 
course they couldn’t make him clean 
that up.” 

“But what if a fellow should have a 
bad taste in his mouth when he was drill- 
ing?” I suggested. 

“‘He’s supposed to hold it, sir!’ he de- 
clared. ‘““That’s orders!” 

“And how about smoking?” I asked. 
“Can you smoke whenever you feel like 
it if you are not on parade?” 

“T should say not! he exclaimed. 
‘Smoking is one of the most technical 
things they do in the navy!” 

“Technical?” I said. ‘How so?” 

“Why, you see,” he went on to ex- 
plain, “w hen you’re aboard ship the only 
time you can smoke is when the ‘smok- 
ing-lamp’ is lighted.” 

I felt that the discussion had already 
become a little too technical for me, but 
I listened attentively. 

“There’s a petty officer who has charge 
of the smoking-lamp,” he continued, 

“and he is supposed to light it at all 
hands’ and put it out at ‘turn to’.” 

“A landlubber would call that a day,” 
I suggested, more to cover up my igno- 
rance than anything else. 

My informant smiled a bit contemp- 
tuously. “Hardly, sir,” he said. “You 
see, whenever all the boys are called 
together at the same time, that’s ‘all 
hands’; and when they’re told to get 
busy, that’s ‘turn to’. Understand, sir?” 

“Oh, yes; yes, indeed. But about the 
smoking-lamp?” I reminded him. 

“Well, sir,’ he explained, “it’s like 
this: aboard ship the smoking-lamp is 
lighted at reveille when the mates pipe 
their call, ‘all hands’; then at 5.30 when 
we ‘turn to’ to execute morning orders, 
it’s turned out. It is lighted again at 
‘all hands’ for breakfast at 7.30, and 
then at 8.15 when we ‘turn to’ for bright 
work (polishing the brass and nickel) it’s 
turned out again. And that’s the way 
it goes; that lamp is on and off all day 
long. The only safe way for a fellow to 
do if he feels like having a smoke is to 
take a look at the lamp.” 

“And is smoking such a technical art 
here at the training station?” I asked. 





“Not quite,” he returned with a shake 
of the head as he took out a cigarette 
and lighted it; “but it is getting more 
complicated every day. We're not al- 
lowed to smoke in any of the buildings, 
and just today we were ordered not to 
smoke here on the Plaza while there’s 
drilling going on.” 

I glanced around, and the drilling had, 
indeed, ceased. “How does it ha Dpen 
that you are not drilling today?” i in- 
quired. 

“Oh, I’m on the binnacle,” he an- 
swered, pointing with his left hand to a 
white cotton band round his right arm 
above the elbow. ‘“That’s the sick list, 
you know. I’m still troubled with a little 
touch of rheumatism that I got up at the 
island.” 

At that moment two crestfallen youths 
walked by. Their sorrowful countenances 
were in such contrast to the cheerful 
faces all around us that I asked the bin- 
nacle boy if he knew what their trouble 
was. 

“They got a call-down in the ranks 
this morning for wearing non-tegulation 
uniform,” he answered. 

“What did they have on?” I asked. 

“It was more what they had off,” he 
replied with a smile. “Yesterday was 
liberty day, and they went downtown 
and got an unofficial haircut; and they 
had the back of their necks shaved round.” 

“But what’ s the harm in that,” I in- 
quired, “if they like it that way?” 

“Tt’s non- -regulation,” he replied with 
a bored expression; “the manual says 
that it should be trimmed naturally down 
the back of the neck. That’s the one 
place where the army’s got a little some- 
thing on us,” he muttered as he stood up 
and ambled away. 


EAVING the Plaza I strolled around 

the decks of the good ship Exposition 
until | came to the mess-hall, which in a 
former incarnation was known as the 
Cafe Cristobal. 1 found the round tables 
and comfortable chairs of the cafe days 
gone, and in their place long pine tables 
that resembled carpenters’ work benches 
flanked by backless pine seats. And 
here the young seamen assemble three 
times a day, 2000 strong and 3000 hungry. 

The food, steaming hot, is placed on 
the tables by the mess-cook detail of a 
hundred white clad waiters just before 
the men file in and take their places, 
where they stand patiently awaiting the 
bugle call that precedes the order to take 
seats. The sound of the 2000 men seat- 
ing themselves at one time is like some- 
thing between a tremendous splash and 
a prolonged swish. Then comes a mo- 
mentary pause, another toot on the 
bugle, and the hungry boys “turn to” 
with a will and a clatter; for Uncle Sam 
is a good provider. 

For dinner the day I was present he 
gave them a delicious vegetable soup, a 
generous helping of fried fish, a large 
mealy potato, a cup of coffee, and an 
abundance of bread that would have 
made the proverbial mother sit up and 
take notice. And I saw scores of pump- 
kin pies in the galley, although I didn’t 
stay long enough to find out what became 
of them. 

“They don’t feed us rations, sir,” 
of the bluejackets informed me; 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Here begins what is absolutely the best story of buried treasure since Stevenson took 
us to Treasure Island. Moreover, it is right up to the minute—amusing, mysterious, 


full of action, with a dandy romance! 


“Ser 
Bieublecns 


EVER had life seemed more fair 
and smiling than at the moment 
when Aunt Jane’s letter de- 
scended upon me like a bolt from 

the blue. The fact is, I was taking 
a vacation from Aunt Jane. Being an 
orphan, I was supposed to be under 
Aunt Jane’s wing, but this was the merest 
polite fiction, and I am sure that no 
hen with one chicken worries about it 
more than I did about Aunt Jane. I had 
spent the last three years, since Aunt 
Susan died and left Aunt Jane with all 
that money and no one to look after her 
but me, in snatching her from the brink 
of disaster. Her most recent and narrow 
escape was from a velvet-tongued person 
of half her years who turned out to be a 
convict on parole. She had her hand- 
bag packed for the elopement when I 
confronted her with this unpleasant 
fact. When she came to she was bitter 
instead of grateful, and went about for 
weeks presenting a spectacle of blighted 
affections which was too much for the 
most self-approving conscience. So it 
ended with my packing her off to New 
York, where I wrote to her frequently 
and kindly, urging her not to mind me 
but to stay as long as she liked. 
Meanwhile I came up to the ranch for 


a long holiday with Bess and the baby, a 


ee, ’ 






By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 
Iustrated by Louis Rogers 


holiday which had already stretched itself 
out a: Miabheatting: and threatened tolast 
until Christmas. People wrote alluringly 
from town, but what had town to offer 
compared with a saddlehorse to yourself, 
and a litter of collie pups to play with, and 
a baby just learning to walk? I even be- 
gan to consider ranching as a career, and 
to picture myself striding over my broad 
acres in top-boots and corduroys. 

As to Aunt Jane, my state of mind 
was fatuously calm. She was staying 
with cousins, who live in a suburb and 
are frightfully respectable. I was sure 
they numbered no convicts among their 
acquaintance, or indeed anyone from 
whom Aunt Jane was likely to require 
rescuing. And if it came to a retired 
missionary I was perfectly willing. 

But the cousins and their respectability 
are of the passive order, whereas to 
manage Aunt Jane demands aggressive 
and continuous action. Hence the bolt 
from the blue above alluded to. 

I was swinging tranquilly in the 
hammock, I remember, when Bess brought 
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* Aunt Jane Finances the Expedition in Return for 
a One-F. ourth Interest mn the Buried Treasure 


my letters and then hurried away be- 
cause the baby had fallen downstairs. 
Unwarned by the slightest premonitory 
thrill, I kept Aunt Jane’s letter till the 
last and skimmed through all the others. 
I should be thankful, I suppose, that the 
peace soon to be so rudely shattered was 
prolonged for those few moments. 
recalled afterwards, but dimly, as though 
a gulf of ages yawned between, that I 
had been quite interested in six pages of 
prattle about the Patterson dance. 

‘At last I came to Aunt Jane. I ripped 
open the envelope and drew out the letter 
—a fat one, but then Aunt Jane’s letters 
are always fat. She says herself that 
she is of those whose souls flow freely 
forth in ink but are frozen by the cold 


eye of an unsympathetic listener. Never- 
theless, as I spread out the close-filled 
Writing so 


ages I felt a mild wonder. 
hom so black, so staggering, so madly 
underlined, must indicate something 
above even Aunt Jane’s usual emotional 
level. Perhaps in sober truth there 
was a missionary— 

Twenty minutes later I staggered into 
Bess’s room. 

“Hush!” she said. 
baby!” 

“Baby or no baby,” I whispered sav- 
agely, “I’ve got to have a time-table. 
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“Don’t wake the 
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I leave for the city tonight to catch the 
first steamer for Panama!” 

Later, while the baby slumbered and 
I packed, I explained. This was dif- 
ficult; not that Bess is as a general thing 
obtuse, but because the picture of Aunt 
Jane embarking for some wild, lone isle of 
the Pacific as the head of a treasure- 
seeking expedition was enough to shake 
the strongest intellect. And yet, amid 
the welter of ink and eloquence which 
filled those fateful pages, there was the 
cold hard fact confronting you. Aunt 
Jane was going to look for buried treasure, 
in company with one Violet Higglesby- 
Browne, whom she sprung on you with- 
out the slightest explanation, as though 
alluding to the Queen of Sheba or the 
Siamese twins. By beginning at the 
end and reading backward—Aunt Jane’s 
letters are usually most intelligible that 
way—you managed to piece together 


some explanation of this Miss Higglesby- . 


Browne and her place in the scheme of 
things. It was through Miss Browne, 
whom she had met at a lecture upon 
Soul-Development, that Aunt Jane had 
come to realize her claims as an Individual 
upon the Cosmos, also to discover that 
she was by nature a woman of affairs 
with a talent for directing large enter- 
prises, although adverse influences had 
hitherto kept her from recognizing her 
powers. There was a dark significance 
in these italics, though whether they 
meant me or the family lawyer I was not 
sure. 


ISS Higglesby-Browne, however, had 
assisted Aunt Jane to find herself, 
and as a consequence Aunt Jane, for the 
comparatively trifling outlay needful 
to finance the Harding-Browne expedi- 
tion, would shortly be the richer by one- 
fourth of a vast treasure of Spanish 


doubloons. The knowledge of this 
hoard was Miss Higglesby-Browne’s 
alone. It had been revealed to her by a 


dying sailor in a London hospital, whither 
she had gone on a mission of kindness— 
you gathered that Miss Browne was pre- 
cisely the sort to take advantage when 
eople were helpless and unable to fly from 
oa Why the dying sailor chose to make 
Miss Browne the repository of his secret, 
I don’t know—this still remains for me 
the unsolved mystery. But when the 
sailor closed his eyes the secret and the 
map—of course there was a map—had 
become Miss Higglesby-Browne’s. 

Miss Browne now had clear before 
her the road to fortune, but unfor- 
tunately it led across the sea and quite 
out of the route of steamer travel. 
Capital in excess of Miss Browne’s re- 
sources was required. London proving 
cold before its great opportunity, Miss 
Browne had shaken off its dust and 
come to New York, where a mysteriously 
potent influence had guided her to Aunt 
Jane. Through Miss Browne’s great 
organizing abilities, not to speak of those 
newly brought to light in Aunt Jane, a 
party of staunch comrades had been 
assembled, a steamer engaged to meet 
them at Panama, and it was ho, for the 
island in the blue Pacific main! 

With this lyrical outburst Aunt Jane 
concluded the body of ker letter. A 
small, cramped postscript informed me 
that it was against Miss H.-B.’s wishes 
that she revealed their plans to anyone, 
but that she did want to hear from me 
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before they sailed from Panama, where 
a letter might reach her if I was prompt. 
However, if it did not she would try not 
to worry, for Miss Browne was very 
psychic, and she felt sure that any strong 
vibration from me would reach her via 
Miss B., and she was my always loving 
Jane Harding. 

“And of course,” I explained to Bess 
as I hurled things into my bags, “if a 
letter can reach her so can I. At least 
I must take the chance of it. What those 
people are up to I don’t know—probably 
they mean to hold her for ransom and 
murder her outright if it is not forth- 
coming. Or ro some of them will 
marry her and share the spoils with Miss 
Higglesby-Browne. Anyway, I must get 
to Panama in time to save her.” 

“Or you might go along to the island,” 
suggested Bess. 

I paused to glare at her. 

“Bess! And let them murder me 
toor 

“Or marry you—” cooed Bess. 


One month later I was climbing out 
of a lumbering hack before the Tivoli 
hotel, which rises square and white and 
imposing on the low green height above 












Right where she stood Aunt Jane petrified. Her 


the folds of her plump neck. But Miss Higgle 
“The Young Pers 


deadly glare. 


the old Spanish city of Panama. In 
spite of the melting tropical heat there 
was a chill fear at my heart, the fear 
that Aunt Jane and her band of treasure- 
seekers had already departed on their 
quest. In that case I foresaw that what- 
ever narrow margin of faith my fellow- 
voyagers on the City of Quito had had 
in me would shrink to nothingness. | 
had been obliged to be so queer and 
clam-like about the whole extraordinary 
rendezvous—for how could I expose 
Aunt Jane’s madness to the multitude?— 
that I felt it would take the actual bodily 
presence of my aunt to convince them 
that she was not a myth, or at least of 
the wrong sex for aunts. To have 
traveled so far in the desperate hope of 
heading off Aunt Jane, only to be frus- 
trated and to lose my character besides! 
It would be a stroke too much from 
fate, I told myself rebelliously, as | 
crossed the broad gallery and plunged 
into the cool dimness of the lobby in the 
wake of the bellboys who, discerning a 
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little chin dropped until it disappeared altogether in 
Browne, grim, bony, turned her eyes on me with a 


mad,” she announced to the company 


helpless prey, had swooped en masse 
upon my bags. 

“Miss Jane Harding?” repeated the 
clerk, and at the cool negation of his 
tone my heart gave a sickening down- 
ward swoop. “Miss Jane Harding and 
party have left the hotel.” 

“For—for the island?” I gasped. 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘“‘Can’t say, 
I’m sure.” He gave me an appraising 
stare. Perhaps the woe in my face 
touched him, for he descended from the 
eminence of the hotel clerk where he 
dwelt apart sufficiently to add, “Is it 
important for you to see her?” 

“T am her niece. I have come all the 
way from San Francisco expecting to 
join her here.” 

The clerk meditated, his shrewd eyes 
piercing the very secrets of my soul. 

“She knew nothing about it,” I has- 
tened to add. “I intended it for a 
surprise.” 

This candor helped my cause. “Well,” 
he said, “that explains her not leaving 








any word. As you are her niece, I sup- 
pose it will do no harm to tell you that 
Miss Harding and her party embarked this 
morning on the freighter Rufus Smith, 
and I| think it very likely that the 
steamer has not left port. If you like 
1 will send a man to the waterfront with 
you and you may be able to go on board 
and have a talk with your aunt.” 

Did I thank him? | have often won- 
dered when | waked up in the night. I 
have a vision of myself dashing out of 
the hotel, and then the hack that brought 
me is bearing me away. Bellboys 
hurled my bags in after me, and | threw 
them largesse recklessly. Some arch- 
bellboy or other potentate had mounted 
to the seat beside the driver. Madly we 
clattered over cobbled ways. Out on 
the smooth waters of the roadstead 
lay ships great and small, ships with 
stripped masts and smokeless funnels, 
others with faint gray spirals wreathing 
upward from their stacks. Was one of 
these the Rufus Smith, and would | 
reach her—or him—before the thin gray 
feather became a thick black plume? I 
thoughtef my aunt at the mercy of these 
unknowfthady¥enturers with whom she had 
set forthy helpless as a little fat pigeon 
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among hawks, and I felt, desperately, 
that I must reach her, must save her 
from them and bring her safe back to 
shore. How I was to do this at the 
eleventh hour plus about fifty-seven 
minutes as at present I hadn't con- 
sidered. But experience had taught 
me that once in my clutches Aunt Jane 
would offer about as much resistance as 
a slightly melted wax doll. She gets so 
soft that you are almost afraid to touch 
her for fear of leaving dents. : 

So to get there, get there, get there, 
was the one prayer of my soul. 

I got there, in a boat hastily com- 
mandeered by the hotel clerk’s deputy. 
I suppose he thought me a belated pas- 
senger for the Rufus Smith, for my 
baggage followed me into the boat. 
“Pronto!” he shouted to the native 
boatmen as we put off. “Pronto” I 
urged at intervals,.my eyes upon the 
funnels of the Rufus Smith, where the 
outpouring smoke was thickening alarm- 
ingly. We brought up under the side of 
the little steamer, and the + surprised 
face of a Swedish deckhan ‘d down 
at us. 

“Let me aboard! 
aboard!” | cried. 


I must come 


THER faces appeared, then a rope- 
ladder. Somehow I was mounting it 
—a dizzy feat to which only the tumult of 
my emotions made me indifferent. Bare, 
brawny arms of sailors clutched at me 
and drew me to the deck. There at once 
I was the center of a circle of speechless 
and astonished persons, all men but one. 

“Well?” demanded a large breezy 
voice. ‘Well, what’s this mean? What 
do you want aboard my ship?” 

I looked up at a red-faced man in a 
large straw hat. 

“T want my aunt,” I explained. 

“Your aunt?” he roared. “Why the 
devil should you think I’ve got your 
aunt?” 

“You have got her,” I replied with 
firmness. ‘I don’t see her, but she’s 
here somewhere.” 

The captain of the Rufus Smith shook 
two large red fists above his head. 

“Another lunatic!” he shouted. “I'd 
as soon have a white horse and a minister 
aboard as go to sea in a floating bed- 
Jam!” 

As the captain’s angry thunder died 
away came the small anxious voice of 
Aunt Jane. 

“What’s the matter? Oh, please tell 
me what’s the matter!” she was saying 
as she edged her way into the g.oup. 
In her severely cut khaki suit she looked 
like a plump little dumpling which 
had got into a sausage wrapping by 
mistake. Her eyes, round, pale, blink- 
ing a little in the tropical glare, roved 
over the circle until they lit on me. 
Right where she stood Aunt Jane petri- 
fied. She endeavored to shriek, but 
achieved instead only a strangled wheeze. 
Her poor little chin dropped until it 
disappeared altogether in the folds of 
her plump neck, and she remained speech- 
less, stricken, immobile as a wax figure 
in an exhibition. 

“Aunt Jane,” I said, “you must come 
right back to shore with me.” I spoke 
calmly, for unless you are perfectly calm 
with Aunt Jane you fluster her. 

She replied only by a slight gobbling 
in her throat, but the other woman spoke 
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in a loud voice, addressed- not to me but 
to the universe in general. 

“The Young Person is mad!” It was 
an unmistakably British intonation. 

This then was Miss Violet Higglesby- 
Browne. I saw a grim, bony, stocky 
shape, in a companion costume to my 
aunt’s. Around the edges of her cork 
helmet her short iron-gray hair visibly 
bristled. She had a massive head, and 
a seamed and rugged countenance which 
did its best to live down the humiliation 
of a ridiculous little nose with no bridge. 
By what prophetic irony she had been 
named Violet is the secret of those powers 
which seem to love a laugh at mankind’s 
expense. 

But what riveted my eyes was the 
deadly glare with which hers were 
turned on me. I saw that not only was 
she as certain of my identity as though 
she had guided me from my first tottering 
steps, but that in a flash she had grasped 
my motives, aims and purposes, and meant 
once for all to face, out-general, and de- 
feat me with great slaughter. 

So she announced to the company 
with deliberation, “The Young Person 
is mad!” 

It nettled me extremely. 

“Mad!” I flung back at her. “Be- 
cause I wish to save my poor aunt from 
such a situation as this? It would be 
charitable to infer madness in those who 
have led her into it!” When I reviewed 
this speech afterwards I realized that 
it was not under the circumstances the 
best calculated to win me friends. 

acyl said Miss Higglesby-Browne 
in deep and awful tones, “the time has 
come to prove your strength!” 

Aunt Jane proved it by uttering a ‘shrill 
yelp, and clutching her hair with a 
reckless disregard of its having originally 
been that of a total stranger. So severe 
were her shrieks and struggles that it 
was with difficulty that she was borne 
below in the arms of two strong men. 


I HAD seen Aunt Jane in_ hysterics 
before—she had them that time about 
the convict. I was not frightened, but I 
hurried after her—neck and neck with 
Miss Browne. It was fifteen minutes 
before Aunt Jane came to, and then 
she would only moan. I bathed her 
head, and held her hand, and did all 
the regulation things, under the baleful 
eye of Miss Browne, who steadfastly 
refused to go away, but sat glaring 
like a gorgon who sees her prey about to 
be snatched from her. 

In the midst of my ministrations I 
awoke suddenly to a rhythmic heave and 
throb which pervaded the ship. Dropping 
Aunt Jane’s hand I rushed on deck. 
There lay the various pieces of my 
baggage, and in the distance the boat 
with the two brown rowers was skipping 
shoreward over the ripples. As for the 
Rufus Smith, she was under weigh, and 
heading out of the’roadstead for the open 
sea. 

I dashed aft to the captain, who stood 
issuing orders in the voice of an ag- 
grieved foghorn. 

“Captain,” I cried, “wait; turn around! 
You must put my aunt and me ashore!” 

He whirled on me, showing a crimson 
angry face. “Turn around, is it, turn 
around?” he shouted. “Do you suppose 
I can loaf about the harbor here a-waitin’ 
on your aunt’s fits? You come aboard 
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without me askin’. Now you can go 
along with the rest. This here ship has 
got her course set for Frisco, pickin’ up 
Leeward Island on the way, and any- 
body that ain’t goin’ in that direc- 
tion is welcome to jump overboard.” 

That is how I happened to go to Lee- 
ward Island. 


II 


HE Rufus Smith, tramp freighter, 

had been chartered to convey the 
Harding-Browne expedition to Leeward 
Island, which lies about three hundred 
miles west of Panama, and could be 
picked up by the freighter in her course. 
She was a little dingy boat with such 
small accommodation that I cannot 
imagine where the majority of her pas- 
sengers stowed themselves away. My 
aunt and Miss Browne had a stateroom 
between them the size of a packing-box, 
and somebody turned out and resigned 
another to me. I retired there to dress for 
dinner after several dismal hours spent in 
attendance on Aunt Jane, who had passed 
from great imaginary suffering into the 
quite genuine anguish of seasickness. 
In the haste of my departure from San 
Francisco I had not brought a trunk, so 
the best I was able to produce in the 
way of a crusher for Miss Higglesby- 
Browne and her fellow-passengers was a 
cool little white gown, which would 
shine at least by contrast with Miss 
Browne’s severely utilitarian costume. 
White is becoming to my hair, which 
narrow-minded persons term red, but 
which has been known to cause the 
more discriminating to draw heavily 
on the dictionary for adjectives. My face 
is small and heart-shaped, with features 
strictly for use and not for ornament, but 
fortunately inconspicuous. As for m 
eyes, [ think tawny quite the nicest woul 
though Aunt Jane calls them hazel and I 
have even heard whispers of green. 

Five minutes after the gong sounded 
I walked into the cabin. Miss Browne, 
the captain, and half a dozen men were 
already at table. I slid unobtrusively 
into the one vacant place, fortunately 
remote from the captain, who glared at 
me savagely, as though still embittered 
by the recollection of my aunt’s fits. 

“Gentlemen,” said iss Browne in 
icy tones, “Miss Virginia Harding.” 

Two of the men rose, the others 
stared and ducked. Except for Miss 
Browne and the captain, I had received 
on coming aboard only the most blurred 
impression of my fellow-voyagers. I 
remembered them merely as a composite 
of khaki and cork helmets and astounded 
staring faces. But I felt that as the abet- 
tors of Miss Browne a hostile and sinister 
atmosphere enveloped them all. 

Being thus in the camp of the enemy, 
I sat down in silence and devoted myself 
to my soup. The majority of my com- 
panions did likewise—audibly.-. But 
presently I heard a voice at my left: 

“I say, what a jolly good sailor you 
seem to be—pity your aunt’s not!” 

I looked up and saw Apollo sitting 
beside me. Or rather, shall I say a 
young man who might have walked 
straight out of an advertisement for a 
ready-made clothing house, so ideal and 
impossible was his beauty. He was very 
tall—I had to tilt my chin quite painfully 
to look up at him—and from the loose 
collar of his silk shirt his throat rose like a 


column. His skin was a beautiful clear 
pink and white just tinged with tan—likea 
meringue that has been in the oven for 
two minutes exactly. He had a straight, 
chiseled profile and his hair was thick 
and chestnut and wavy and he had 
clear sea-gray eyes. To give him at 
once his full name and titles, he was the 
Honorable Cuthbert Patrick Ruthmore 
Vane, of High Staunton Manor, Kent, 
England. But as I was ignorant of this, 
I can truthfully say that his looks 
stunned me pointe on their own merits. 

Outwardly calm, I replied, “Yes, it’s 
too bad, but then who ever dreamed that 
Aunt Jane would go adventuring at her 
time of life? I thought nobody over the 
age of thirteen, and then boys, ever went 
treasure hunting.” 

“Ah, but lads of thirteen couldn’t well 
come such a distance on their own, you 
know,” returned Apollo, with the kindest 
air of making allowance for the female 
intellect. 

I hurriedly turned the subject. 

“T really can’t imagine Aunt Jane on a 
desert island. You should see her 
behave on the mere suspicion of a mouse! 
What will she do if she meets a cannibal 
and he tries to eat her?” 

“Oh, really, now,” argued the paragon 
earnestly, “I’m quite sure there’s no 
danger of that, don’t you know? I be- 
lieve there are no natives at all on the 
island, or else quite tame ones, I forget 
which, and here are four of us chaps, 
with no end of revolvers and things— 
shooting-irons, as you call them in 
America. Mr. Shaw—sitting opposite 
Miss Browne, you know—is_ rather 
running things, so if you feel nervous 
you should talk to him. Was with 
the South Polar Expedition and _ all 
that—knows no end about this sort 
of thing—wouldn’t for a moment think 
of letting ladies run the risk of being 
eaten. Say I hope you aren’t in a 
funk about the cannibals—especially as 
with so many missionary Johnnies Rout 
they are most likely all converted.” 

“It’s so comforting to think of it in 
that light!” I said fervently. At the 
same time I peeped around Apollo for a 
—— of the experienced Mr. Shaw. 

saw a strong-featured, weather-beaten 
eae the face of a man somewhere in 

is thirties, and looking, from this side 
view at least, not only stern but grim. He 
was talking quietly to the captain, whose 
manner toward him was almost civil. 

I made up my mind at once that the 
backbone of the party, and inevitably 
the leader in its projected villainies, 
whatever they might be, was this rugged- 
looking Mr. Shaw. You couldn’t fancy 
him as the misled follower of anybody, 
even the terrific Violet. 


As it seemed an unpropitious moment 
for taking counsel with Mr. Shaw 
about cannibals, 1 tried-another tack with 
the beautiful’ youth at my side. 

“How did you like Panama? I fancy 
the old town is very picturesque.” 

“Oh, rather!”’ assented Mr. Vane. “At 
least, that is what those painter chaps call 
it—met a couple of ’em at the hotel. 
Beastly little narrow streets and houses in 
a shocking state and all that. I like to see 
ae etd kept up, myself.” 

“I am afraid,” I said severely, “that 
you are a philistine!” 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The British tanks force their way through all sorte of obstacles. 








The Westerner who developed the peaceful caterpillar tractor, upon 


which the conquering tank of war is founded, has something of the same quality 


“Uncle Ben” and the Caterpillar 


The Story of a Man Who Revolutionized Farm Work and 
Incidentally Contributed to the War Against Autocracy 


HERE is a stock joke in every 

well regulated factory, so I was 

not surprised to find that the 

2500 employees of the great Holt 
factory at Stockton would all chuckle at 
a witticism which was rather obscure to 
the outsider. When one of the workmen 
sees a particularly dirty piece of waste 
about the factory he will say to another: 
“Uncle Ben must have lost his handker- 
chief.’ Then they both laugh good- 
naturedly and are ready to laugh five 
minutes later if some one springs the same 
joke again. There are never any but 


minor variations. 

The “Uncle Ben” referred to is Benja- 
min Holt, inventor of the Holt Combined 
Harvester and the famous caterpillar 
tractor and president of the Holt Manufac- 


By Carl Crow 


turing Company. Anyone who sees him 
knows at once why he is called “Uncle Ben”’ 
by the thousands of employees and by the 
many farmers who have found prosperity 
through his inventions. No other pet 
name would so exactly fit his unpreten- 
tiousness and his gruff good nature. But 
that doesn’t explain the reference to the 
dirty piece of waste. “Uncle Ben” is not 
satished with two great successes, the 
Holt Harvester which was a success of 
youth and the caterpillar tractor which 
was a success of middle age. He pays 
little attention to the great business his 
firm is doing and spends all of his time in 
what is called “the nursery,” a part of the 


shop devoted to developing new Holt 
inventions. Unless his friends are very 
much mistaken he will not end his career 
until he has rounded it out by a strik- 
ing success of old age, perhaps a jitney 
tractor. 

Now when “Uncle Ben” is working on 
some improvement on existing machinery 
or on some new machine, he doesn’t 
bother with blue prints. He puts on a 
pair of overalls and goes out to the nur- 
sery and with the aid of his helpers pro- 
ceeds to make the machine or the 
improvement out of any materials which 
may be handy. When engaged in this 
work he forgets everything else, includ- 
ing meal time and time to go to bed, and 
it is useless for anyone to try to talk to 
him, for he simply doesn’t hear anything 
21 
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quently forgets and carefully wipes his 







machinery. Hence the joke. 

“How long has that man been working 
here?” said a visitor one day, pointing to 
Mr. Holt as he labored with a stubborn 
bolt. 

“Fifteen or twenty years,” replied the 
foreman, who didn’t want to go to the 
trouble of explaining who “that man” 
was. 

“Is that all?” said the visitor. “I 
didn’t think a man could get so dirty in 
twenty years,” thereby giving a worthy 
witticism a new lease on life. 

It is necessary to go back to the early 
days of California agriculture to appre- 
ciate all that “Uncle Ben” Holt’s giving 
endeavors have done for the farmer. If 
somebody had started to plow the hun- 
dred-thousand-acre California ranch of 
Joseph Cane with a 2-horse team when 
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the job about the middle of this century. Ap 
might start a furrow at one end of a big Mil 
tract and the season would be ended be- 
fore the furrow reached the other end of 
the tract. In the great valleys of Cali- 
fornia originated the story of the ranches 
so large that those who started out to 
plow, harvested the crop on their return 
trip to the ranch house. 

To plow and seed such gigantic tracts 
one needed armies of hired hands at a 
time when a selective draft would not 
have netted a skeleton regiment. And 
the ranchers had to depend on voluntary 
enlistment. Anyone who could handle a 
plow was equally able to swing a pick and 
in those days few wanted to plow when 
one stroke of the pick might uncover 
wealth equal to the wages of a season. 


that is said to him. As he works, he accumulates 
pieces of waste which he sticks in his pockets and 
when he finds need for a handkerchief he fre- 


with a piece of waste so dirty that he would- 
n’t think of using it on a piece of his beloved 


Chester A. Arthur was elected president 

and had kept at it every day since then, plow- 
ing five acres a day, he would now be about 
half through and could look forward to finishing 
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Benjamin Holt, at an age when others are ready 
to retire, undertook to revolutionize farm 
work and saw his greatest success and widest rec 


ognition come to him as he approached seventy 


The rancher might be lucky enough to 
get men to plant his crop in winter, but 
there was no certainty that his luck would 
repeat itself the following summer and 
give him enough help to harvest it. 

In the whole wide world there was no 
place where devices which would reduce 
the need of man power in farm work were 
so much needed as on the Pacific Coast. 
The land was as fair as any ever violated 


by the touch of plowshare. 
across the level plains without a tree, rock or root. 
It promised bountiful harvests to anyone who 
could plant. The obvious need began to react 
on the minds of the mechanically inclined as 

soon as it was learned that the riches of the 
West could be garnered through the thresh- 





It stretched for miles 


ing machine as well as through the sluice 
box. Mother Necessity’s first precocious 
child took the form of a gang plow, a num- 
ber of plowshares being hitched togetheron 
a frame and pulled by a correspondingly 
large number of horses. This did not 
materially reduce the horsepower, but it 
did save a great deal of precious and 
highly paid man labor. The Far West 
produced the superplowman who turned 
furrows four to six feet wide while his 
Eastern brother inched slowly over the 
field with a single plowshare. The idea 
of hitching steam power to the plow soon 
followed and rather unsuccessful experi- 
ments were made in the 50s. 

Traction engines of those days were 


heavy footed contrivances even on graded 
roads, and when they hit a plowed field 
or an unusual grade they became as helpless 
as flies in molasses. 
where farming methods had become hallowed by 
tradition, there was determined opposition to 
any change. 
objected to the iron plowshare for the reason that 


In other parts of the world 


Our grandfathers knew men who 


it “poisoned the soil.” On the Pacific 
Coast every one who promised a quicker 
method of plowing was given the hopeful 
attention we now give the man who thinks 
he can solve the problem of outwitting 
the U-boats. For some years there was 
much interest in the attempts of Lochner 
to perfect a machine which would revo- 
lutionize the whole system of plowing. 
While others were working to produce an 
engine which would pull the plow, he tried 
to make a plow which would push the en- 
gine. In his completed machine, the 
plows were shaped like ships’ propellers 
and revolved behind the machine, the 
hope being that they would stir up the 
soil and push the engine forward much as 












An early Holt outfit, a steam tractor with drive-wheels thirty-six feet wide. 








The mechanical problem all along was to provide a larger 
gripping surface where the wheels of the tractor came in contact with the ground. Eventually 
the now-famous caterpillar tractor solved the problem 
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“Uncle Ben” and the Caterpillar: 
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a ship propeller churns up the water and 
pushes the ship on its course. In 1869 the 
plow was tried on a field near Oroville, 
California, and actually plowed some 
land, but it did not prove practicable. 
The old-fashioned engine was fairly satis- 
factory when conditions were ideal. If 
the ground was perfectly level and not 
too dry or too wet, the engine would pur- 
sue its course until stopped by one of the 
many maladies to which engines are heir. 

But they didn’t solve the problem. A 
story has survived which illustrates one 
of their weaknesses. The pioneer rancher 
tells it: “Though there wasn’t anything 
especially to kick about, I had had a cou- 





The caterpillar tractor differs from the old wheel type of tractor in that it runs on a track which it lays itself, the track being an endless 
chain of plates which are picked up and laid again as the machine travels forward. 


ple of very unsatisfactory years. The 
crops were good and the prices | got for 
my wheat were fair and each season I 
looked forward to a good profit. But 
when I came to balance up the books I 
always found that with all the horses and 
men | had to keep to plant the crop and 
harvest it, the expense for wages and for 
food just about ate up all the profit I 
made. The mortgage on my ranch began 
to look like a permanent investment for 
the bank. 

“Then I bought a steam plow which 
was guaranteed to do the work of twenty- 
four horses. According to my mathe- 
matics it was going to cost me only about 


It cares nothing for “the lay of the land™ 





half as much to run that engine as to keep 
the twenty-four horses and drivers. I got 
out to the ranch a few days after the plow 
was started and | went out and sat on the 
fence and watched it work, feeling mighty 
happy and contented. There was that 
plow chugging away and sure enough do- 
ing as much work as a dozen teams and 
doing the work just as well. I did a little 
mental arithmetic and came to some very 
comfortable conclusions, based on the 
difference in cost of feeding wood and 
water to an engine as compared to the hay 
and oats a bunch of horses would eat. 
“While I was watching it, a team drove 
up with a load of wood for the engine and 

















This tractor is now pulling the world’s heaviest loads over the world's roughest roads. Though principally used in hauling gang-ploughs 
and harvesters over the fields of the West, it is hauling sugar-cane in Hawaii, sledges over Alaskan 
ice, and moving field guns in Europe 
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a few minutes later another team came 
up with a load of water. Then I counted 
*em. I had fourteen horses hauling water 
for that monster and sixteen hauling 
wood. I did some more mental arithmetic 
and then I just headed the old steam plow 
straight for the nearest deep ditch and 
went back to my twenty-four horses.” 
It began to appear that the mortgage 
would be a permanent guest on the ranch. 
But in the meantime the Holt family had 
decided to move to California. The Holt 
family is an old one in New England and 
in the middle of last century operated a 
wagon factory in Concord. There were a 
number of brothers in the enterprise and 
one of them, backed by the capital of the 
others, came to San Francisco in the year 
Lochner plowed the field near Oroville. 
He started a hardware store and lumber 
yard and in this business soon saw the 
need for a wagon wheel factory on the 
Pacific Coast. Stockton, at the lower end 
of the San Joaquin valley, was finally se- 
lected as the location for the Holt activi- 
ties. It was believed that wagon wheels 
made in the damp San Francisco bay dis- 
trict would dry out and fall to pieces in 
the parched heat of the interior valleys. 
The wheel factory was so successful that 
it soon outgrew the New England estab- 
lishment. In 1863 Benjamin Holt, the 
brother who later became the leader in 
the Holt enterprises, was induced to come 
out to California to make his home. He 
has lived there continuously since that 
time though he daily betrays his origin by 
the quaint New England idioms which 
slip unwittingly through his nose. 
Benjamin Holt is the seventh in a 
family of eleven children, a fact which the 
superstitious may cherish. California 
agriculture, operated on a scale which 
made the farming ventures of his home 
state puny by comparison, interested him 
immensely. California was then in its 
heyday as a wheat producer and the har- 
vester and threshing machine had been 
introduced to solve one of the problems 
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of the farmer. Holt, with the twofold in- 
terest of farmer and mechanic, watched 
them work. The harvester cut the wheat 
and bound it in bundles which were 
hauled to the thresher in some distant 
part of the field. Often the man and horse 
power required to haul the wheat to the 
thresher were as great as the man and 
horse power required to do the harvesting 
and threshing. “It should all be done in 
one operation,” said Holt, and he set to 
work with the result that the Holt Com- 
bined Header and Harvester was soon an 
accomplished fact. This machine har- 
vested the grain, threshed it, and de- 
livered the clean wheat in bags. It was 
successful from the first and it is estimated 
that at the present time and for many 
years past 90 per cent of the wheat on 
the Pacific Coast is harvested by this 
machine. 


J bie E Holt Combined Harvester required 
many more horses than the binder and 
the old need for a serviceable tractor was 
increased. Holt first put an engine on the 
harvester to drive the machinery, thus 
relieving the horses. Thereafter, the 
Holts made steam tractors to pull the ma- 
chine. Like the earlier steam plows, they 
worked beautifully if conditions were just 
right. If not, the wheels dug into the 
earth, and buried themselves deeper with 
each revolution. In order to avoid this 
the wheels were made wider and wider 
until the height of this development was 
reached with immense wheels eighteen 
feet wide and twelve feet in diameter. 

There was some demand for the Holt 
steam tractor, but not many were ever 
built. Mr. Holt told me a few days ago 
that he didn’t think they had ever built 
more than fifty of them, the small figure 
indicating the limitations to their useful- 
ness. Many of these old tractors, how- 
ever, are still in use and some of them 
have helped to harvest twenty-five annual 
crops of grain. 

The mechanical problem all along was 


to provide a larger gripping surface where 
the wheels of the tractor came in contact 
with the ground and many thought Holt 
had reached the limit of development in 
this line when he built the machine with 
the drive wheels eighteen feet wide. Per- 
haps a good many men would have 
stopped there. But Holt wasn’t satisfied 

sake continued to experiment. It would 
be an idle psychological study to attempt 
to trace the idea, but eventually the now 
famous caterpillar tractor came to glad- 
den the heart of Mother Necessity. The 
caterpillar type differs from the old wheel 
type of tractor in that it runs on a track 
which it lays itself, the track being an 
endless chain of plates which are picked 
up and laid again as the machine travels 
forward. These plates, corresponding to 
the cross-ties of the railroad, support inner 
rails, which in turn support the motor’s 
revolving wheels. 

A very little thing sometimes stands in 
the way of success that is nearly won. 
The caterpillar idea had been worked out 
and eventually the first machine was 
made and given a trial on the street in 
front of the factory. It did travel over 
the ground, but in traveling it nearly 
shook itself to pieces. Now it is a peculiar 
mechanical fact that when a belt connects 
two pulleys of exactly equal size, the belt 
will flop and vibrate violently, but if the 
pulleys are of different size the belt pur- 
sues its course serenely. Why this hap- 
pens I do not know any more than I know 
why little pigs curl their tails. In this 
first caterpillar the wheels which revolved 
the endless chain of tracks were of the 
same size and the heavy tracks had 
caused much of the shaking. Holt sent 
the tractor back to the machine shops and 
in a short time it emerged for its second 
trial trip with one wheel smaller than the 
other. It moved without the racking and 
shaking, pulled heavy loads, climbed 
steep grades and ambled awkwardly but 
without a pause over muddy and freshly 
plowed fields. (Continued on page 70) 





















Hauling freight in Alaska. 
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On any old road. ar no road at all, the little old tractor rambles right along. The Germans surprised the 
world with the size of the field guns they brought to bear because they had requisitioned the 
California-made tractors in use in Germany and Austria 
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HE pile of mail was large. From 

long habit Hester looked at the 
outside of each envelope, guess- 

ing its contents, before opening it. 
“Woman’s League; a dun for dues? 
Parker and Jerrold; December bill, I sup- 
pose, San Francisco; can somebody be 
writing me a letter? Welfare Commis- 
sion; monthly dinner. Stack of receipts. 
Notice of Board meeting. Suffrage ap- 
peal. Four or five invitation looking 


things. Political Freedom Union. What’s 
that” 

Curiosity leading her to tear this en- 
velope first, she found that she was asked to 
respond to a toast at the first dinner of the 
newly organized Political Freedom Union, 





Hester, seemingly engrossed in the putting on of a chic veil, felt Ellen's compelling presence in the doorway. Horrid premonitions assailed her 
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her subject being Enfranchised Woman. 
She was asked to speak, not over ten 
minutes, and begged for an early reply. 
Her eyes swallowed these facts together 
with the signature, and the printed list of 
officers on the letter head. Her mind had 
time to reflect that these names would 
not carry the Political Freedom Union 
very far in this town, and to decide that, 
as the subject was important, she must 
accept. Then she indulged herself in 
opening San Francisco, and finding that 





an old and dear friend had written for the 
first time in a year and a half, to say that 
she wished there were time, in these busy 
days, to write to anyone; that she was 
writing now, to ask if Hester did not want 
Mrs. Mabel Hazeldean to take in her 
town on her western tour, and rouse the 
women to their obligations toward Child 
Labor. Mrs. Mabel Hazeldean, a charm- 
ing speaker, could be had for fifty dollars, 
if enough coast towns would take her. In 
a postscript Hester’s old and dear friend 
said, if there were only time, she had 
loads to say, and couldn’t Hester run down 
this winter, if only for a week’s gossip. 
Feeling a vague sense of chill, Hester 
went on through her mail, finding her 
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guesses justified, and her week’s calendar 
filled by a charity dance, two dinners, and 
an archeology meeting. The telephone, 
which had rung loudly three times, now 
commanded attention. 

“Yes,” said Hester, in a mellow ney 
tone. She kept her voice to an even, de- 
pendable note, that served as a kind of a 
bulwark against the tide of affairs, threat- 
ening daily to inundate her. At the other 
end of the wire was May Norris speaking, 
as always, in italics, somewhere around 
high C. 

“Good morning, Hester,” she agitated. 

“T just rang up to tell you that Miss Joy, 
our speaker for the Forum Luncheon, 
can’t come. And Mrs. Perkins has re- 
signed the chairmanship of the Housing 
Committee, to go to California. And I 
wondered what you thought we had 
better do. I just otis Mrs. Perkins to 

ut off her trip, until after the legislature. 
But she said Billy wanted some golf at 
Del Monte, and this was his only vaca- 
tion. And so. But it really is too bad. 
I hated to bother you. But I thought 
you ought to know nght away. But—and 
so I telephoned. That is the trouble with 
these rich women. Wait! I'll read you 
Miss Joy’s telegram.” 

“Yes,” said Hester, still in her easy 
baritone. ‘Thank you. Don’t bother.” 


HE mind was busy running overa list 
of possible substitutes. Theluncheon, 
scheduled for tomorrow, and well adver- 
tised, must be snatched from ruin at once. 
Miss Joy had been something of a card. 
Women speakers, who speak really well 
are not too numerous. Good men speak- 
ers are rare enough, of course. But so 
much more is expected of a.woman! 

“Try Bishop Busnes,” she suggested. 
Bishop Baxter was a frightful bore. But 
he hed a following among the women who 
should be interested in the Forum. 

“Bishop Baxter,” screamed May Nor- 
ris. “Of course! He hasn’t spoken any- 
where since his trip. And all the con- 
servative Canadian contingent will simply 
flock. But—and so I[’ll get him right 
away. And—oh, yes! About the Hous- 
ing Committee?” 

“T’ll see Mrs. Perkins.” 

“O Hester!” May Norris went if pos- 
sible half a tone higher. “Aren’t you 
wonderful? And so—Well, then, I won’t 
keep you another minute. But—” 

“Goodby, dear,” said Hester’s de- 
liberate bass. As she hung up the re- 
ceiver she could hear May Norris’ tu- 
multuous farewells. 

The clock on her desk said nine fifteen 
as she dashed into her room for a belated 
street toilet. Her physical motions, like 
her mental processes, had none of the 
deliberateness of her voice. Hester al- 
ways hurried. She was pawing through 
a disordered drawer for a missing left 
glove, when she became aware of Ellen 
in the doorway. 

“Bake that ham, today, Ellen,” she 


ordered. “And have a brown betty for 
dessert. Two extra for dinner. Have the 
second best cloth. I'll get flowers down 
town.” 


Ellen lingered. 

“No one here for luncheon. There will 
be three ladies in at tea time. Have those 
cookies. And be sure the floor under the 
piano is dusted, Ellen. It shows dread- 
fully. Just sit down in the chair by the 
window and look for yourself.” 
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Ellen still lingered. Hester, seemingly 
engrossed in the putting on of a chic 
veil, felt her, a compelling presence, in the 
doorway. Horrid premonitions assailed 
her. 

“Did you want something, Ellen?” 

“IT thought I’d like to go,” Ellen’s 
simple statement gave Hester’s fingers an 
instant’s pause. The little clock ticked 
loudly for three or four ticks. Then 
Hester, full baritone, but rage in her heart. 

“Very well, Ellen. At the end of the 
month.” She never urged a servant who 
wished to break the bond. 

“T’d like to go right away,” said Ellen, 
still with an arresting simplicity. “I 
could wait a few days.” Hester gathered 
up her gloves, hand-bag, cheque book, 
samples of dark blue crepe de chine, um- 
brella and fur, and gave herself swift 
appr aisement in the long mirror. 

“Very well, Ellen,” she repeated evenly. 
She strongly desired to shake Ellen. 
She had been one of those servants who 
climb one foot by day, and slip back two 
by night. Hester had spent three months 
in training her, putting up with unbe- 
lievable stupidities. Now, just as the 
winter’s exactions were at their height 
and just as Hester’s patient three months 
were beginning to yield some fruit, Ellen, 
for some dark, inconvenient reason, was 
going. Hester stopped long enough to 
add to her day’s memorandum. 

“See Agency.” Then she went swiftly 
downstairs and out of her front door, a 
last glance at the small clock on her desk 
having assured her that she was fifteen 
minutes behind schedule. 

That was one of those days occurring 
in the calendar of every human being 
when irritations conspire together against 
mortals. Mrs. Perkins, though seen by 
Hester, would.not give up the California 
trip. The best she could be prevailed 
upon to yield was, not to resign from the 
Housing Committee. The wife of John 
Perkins, in that chairmanship, had been 
one of the most brilliant strokes in 
Hester’s really brilliant presidency of the 
Women’s Forum. John Perkins’ name 
would catch the ear of any legislator in 
the state. His wife could get, by a mere 
statement of. her wishes, that for which 
logic, pathos, even threat from lesser 
women might strive in vain. To lose her 
now, just as the legislature was going into 
session, would have meant a two years’ 
deferment of Hester’s cherished Housing 
Law. After an exhausting interview, 
Hester persuaded her not to resign. She 
might go to California for life, but her 
name as chairman might still be used by 
women who could accomplish more by 
affecting to represent Mrs. John B. Per- 
kins than by representing any cause. 

It was a victorious interview. Yet, 
wrung by it, Hester came away forgetting 
her umbrella. When the rain reminded 
her of it, she must spend half an hour 
retrieving it. She was, therefore, late 
for an important committee meeting, and 
found herself arriving heated, weary, not 
wholly mistress of herself. As a result 
she was arbitrary in one of her rulings 
and undiplomatic in handling Mrs. Eliza 
Jessup McMicken, president of the Par- 
ent leachers’ Association. When, at the 
end of this harassing series of events, she 
visited Agency, as reminded by her list, 
she was met, as the climax to a trying day, 
with discouraging headshakings. Good 
cooks were scarce. Of course, if Hester 








would take an inexperienced girl and 
train her— 

“No!” she vetoed, too fagged in spirit 
to consider the task. She explained that 
she was a busy woman, and must have 
competent service, for which she was 
willing to pay well. Agency then sug- 
gested a high school student who could 
help with the dishes. Or a Japanese 
woman who could speak no English, and 
who had a six months old child. Or, 
would she take quite an old lady, who 
would not expect high wages, but would 
like a comfortable home? Hester, feeling 
more fatigued at each offer, rejected them 
all. Agency, then, looking grave, said 
she would take Hester’s name and ad- 
dress, and let her know. As Hester, feel- 
ing herself, and life to be entirely futile, 
passed through the door, Agency pursued 
her. She had a girl, she said, who had 
been in the reform school, and would need 
looking after. What she really needed 
was someone to mother her. She would 
like, too, to be where she could keep up 
her practice on the piano. 

“No!” said Hester this time, hollow- 
voiced. Whereupon, Agency, again say- 
ing coldly that she would let her know, 
closed the door, with every effect of wash- 
ing her hands of the entire affair. 


LLEN served tea that afternoon with 
a quiet skill that was disconcerting. 
Dinner, too, was depressingly good. De- 
parting, she was surely spreading bright 
wings. Hester, looking over the busy 
weeks that confronted her, sighed. There 
was the session of the legislature close at 
hand. The Woman’s_ Non-partisan 
League was launching a time consuming 
campaign of public school reform. Relief 
of European sufferers was only a few days 
away. Suffrage agitation of a critical 
nature was programmed for the next six 
weeks. Boards, committees, associations 
of every sort were convening, agitating, 
rousing sentiment, soliciting funds, get- 
ting up mass meetings, finding speakers 
for the mass meetings, inaugurating 
luncheons, and getting people to come to 
the luncheons, investigating, and report- 
ing on their investigations. Hester, who 
was president of several bodies of women, 
saw before her mountains of letters to be 
answered, hours of telephone calls, trips 
to be taken on trains that should leave 
town at six a. m. and return at twelve 
midnight. From almost all of these en- 
tanglements, there emerged more or less 
clearly the figure of Mrs. Eliza Jessup 
McMicken. It was most unfortunate to 
have antagonized her, this morning. She 
was on many of Hester’s committees, and 
her presidency of the Parent Teachers’ 
Association matched itself against Hes- 
ter’s forum. Mrs. Eliza Jessup Mc- 
Micken, Hester felt, was destined to be 
either an ally, or a rival. Hester, already 
prominently mentioned as the women’s 
candidate for the school board, in the 
spring, realized, as Ellen, with unex- 
ampled quiet, set before her the courses 
of an appetizing dinner, that Mrs. Eliza 
Jessup McMicken hostile, might become 
the opposition candidate. It had been 
idiotic. to offend her. The Parent- 
Teachers’ Association organized, docile 
to Mrs. McMicken’s hand, would be a 
powerful friend or a dangerous enemy. 
It was against the background of such 
thoughts that Hester smiled through 
dinner, at Tom and Barbara. She even 
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As she heard the chairman announcing her name, she stood up, quickly, as if she were throwing off a burden 


inquired as to Tom’s day at the office, and 
Barbara’s day at school. She heard her- 
self sympathizing with Tom over a 
threatened strike at the yards, and prais- 
ing Barbara for a triumph in arithmetic. 
All this, however, done somewhat _per- 
functorily, was a veneer upon her think- 
ing. Even as she walked into the living- 
room, the center of the three, their arms 
intertwined, her head on Tom’s shoulder, 
Barbara’s against hers, she was smiling 
rather absently at the two of them, and 
telling herself that she had better tele- 
phone to Mrs. McMicken at once, with 
some sort of olive branch in her hand. 

It was May Norris, again, high pitched 
and breathless, who brought her the dis- 


astrous tidings that should end her day. 

“O Hester,” her voice came shrilly, 
“Have you seen the Evening Herald? I 
thought you mightn’t. And so—but I 
don’t believe it is true! You must run, 
anyway! It’s too absurd. But—and so 
I thought I would just call you up. It’s 
about Eliza Jessup McMicken.” 

“Ye said Hester evenly, her heart 
giving a little jump, then standing still. 

“T don’t think it can be so, but the 
Herald announces her candidacy for the 
school board. Launched this afternoon. 
At the Parent-Teachers’. Amid great 
enthusiasm! And so—but I don’t be- 
lieve it. Everybody agrees you’re the 
only possible candidate. And then to 


go and announce it first! Wasn’t it 
mean?” 

“Nonsense,” said Hester cheerily, her 
knees meanwhile feeling rather gone in. 
“The more the merrier. Besides, I don’t 
know whether I shall run or not.” 

She finally disposed of May Norris, and 
went in to her family by the fire. She 
was tempted to dissolve, feminine fashion, 
on Tom’s shoulder. It had been an im- 
possible day. Tom, looking big and com- 
petent, pushed her chair up by the fire, 
and went on with the endless continued 
story of the Rumplestiltzkins that_he 
owed to Barbara every evening. Bar- 
bara’s golden head lay contentedly on her 
father’s shoulder in the firelight. Hester 




















































































could see her dimple come and go, as Tom 
invented adventures for the Rumple- 
stiltzkins. The two looked very human 
and comfortable, and rather out of her 
world, she thought wearily. Under cover 
of Tom’s voice, she subsided into her own 
reflections. 

If she should be a candidate, now, she 
would have a fight on her hands. That 
would divide the vote and maybe end by 
failure to elect any woman atall to the 
school board. How would the men be likely 
to vote, she wondered. It might be an un- 
pleasant episode. On the other hand, it 
looked rather thrilling. Rapidly her 
mind ran over the organizations at her 
command, the lieutenants she could 
trust, the coming events that might be 
turned to her account. Tom, she thought 
would be a great help. He could get 
hold of ever so many men. She did not 
wish to be a silk stocking candidate. Yet, 
as she canvassed her forces, she could hear 
the whispers that would run about the 
Parent-Teacher’ Association. 

“Nob Hill,” she could hear them ac- 
cuse. “High taxes! Reckless expendi- 
ture!” 


id she ran, it must be on a platform of 
efficiency andeconomy. But that would 
be Eliza Jessup McMicken’s platform, as 
well! How would it be, to let Mrs. Mc- 
Micken shoot all her bolts, announce her 
program, show her strength, and then, 
late in the day, leap into the running, 
claiming for herself everything that Eliza 
had not claimed, and sweeping all before 
her by the mere swiftness of her onrush? 
As she sat by the fire, under the pleasant 
sound of Tom’s voice, this plan grew to 
seem increasingly feasible. Thon 

“ ‘Goodnight!’ cried Mr. Rumplestiltz- 
kin, throwing his red cap up into the air, 
and disappearing after it. Tom sud- 
denly wound up his evening narrative, 
ee | a general stirring of chairs, and 
warm and sleepy kisses from Barbara. 

After Barbara had gone, she unfolded 
her plans, at which Tom laughed, but 
said she was a great statesman, and had 
his profound admiration. 

“Tt’s your vote I’m going to want, you 
know,” she admonished, enjoying the 
tribute of his eyes. Tom promised his 
vote, too, agreed, in fact, to campaign for 
her, and round up all the boys. 

“Pshaw!” he cried. “We'll put you 
in with a rush. Sister McMicken won’t 
know what’s struck her.” 

Under these cheering influences, it was 
not until she was braiding her hair for the 
night that Hester remembered to tell 
Tom about Ellen. 

“That’s nothing!” he pronounced. 
“Had to fire a stenographer today, my- 
self. All in the day’s work.” And so 
dismissed Ellen permanently from the 
category of the Important. 

Her lieutenants all confirmed Hester 
in her strategy when next she conferred 
with them. May Norris, as always, 
looked at her with eyes vacant of all save 
admiration. 

“You are wonderful, Hester. 
wonderful! And so—.” 

Hester outlined her plan clearly. She 
and all her forces were to throw them- 
selves into the affairs of the next few 
weeks with redoubled energy. It must 
be evident that Hester’s genius and ca- 
pacity could relieve more Europeans, se- 
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cure the passage of more child-labor legis- 
lation, bring about more school reforms, 
bombard the president with more suffrage 
telegrams than could Mrs. McMicken 
and all the Parent-Teachers’ combined. 
For the next few weeks they were to be 
omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient. 
Then, when the McMicken campaign 
had developed its full strength, 

“We shall see,” ended Hester signifi- 


cantly, to the accompanying murmur of 


and approving chorus. 


HE wheel of circumstance, during the 

next two weeks, revolved with un- 
common briskness. Hester found herself, 
bound to it, revolving faster as the days 
passed. She captained four automobiles 
in the Belgian Relief campaign, spending 
three days in a flight through the city 
asking from house to house, for contribu- 
tions. May Norris, who knew every- 
thing, knew on the first night that Eliza 
J. McMicken’s cohorts had turned in four 
dollars and eight cents more than the co- 
horts of Hester. On the second night 
Hester’s followers were one dollar and eight 
cents ahead. On the third day, Tom’s 
cheque for a hundred dollars put them 
far in the lead, and victory number one 
was scored. Honors, however, went to 
Mrs. McMicken in school reform. Her 
bill for Teachers’ Tenure of Office, given 
the unanimous approval of all the teach- 
ers in the city, had a first page column 
in the Morning Observer, editorial notice 
in the Evening Herald, and was made the 
subject of an after dinner speech by a 
visiting college president at the Univer- 
sity Club. He said that, to have evolved 
so able a measure, dealing with so vexed 
a question as Teachers’ Tenure, from 
their own midst, should fill the hearts of 
Mrs. McMicken’s constituents ‘with 
pride. No honor that they could show the 
author of so sapient a bill could be com- 
mensurate with the services it would per- 
form for all education. The name of 
Eliza Jessup McMicken, he said, would 
reverberate down the ages as the name 
of a Woman with the Larger Vision. 

This pronouncement given another 
first page headline in the Observer, lent 
such life to Mrs. McMicken’s candidacy 
that May Norris, by telephone was in 
despair. 

“What can we do Hester?” she wailed. 
“Tsn’t it too horrible? Everybody is 
talking about her. Even the people who 
think Women’s place is in the home are 
saying, O, well, Bliza Jessup McMicken’s 
children are grown up, and John Mc- 
Micken is dead, and she has no home ties 
to prevent her from attending board 
meetings. And so—but someone else 
wrote that bill for her. I’m perfectly 
sure. She isn’t capable of it. We all 
think some man is just using her as a 
tool, and if she gets in, she will be only a 
Mouthpiece.” 

There was no time to brood over May 
Norris’ forebodings. Hester was on her 
way to the midnight train for the state 
capitol. By traveling uncomfortably, 
all night, she could reach her destination 
in time for breakfast, and have a full day 
for personal talks on’ Housing with un- 
certain legislators. It was an unslept 
journey. The train, known as an Accom- 
modation, made many stops at small 
stations, with attendant whistlings, grind- 
ings of brakes, clangings of small, mad- 





dening gongs, and genes on and off of 


local passengers. ester, inclined to a 
cindery kind of headache, entered the 
dressing room in the morning, to confront 
Eliza Jessup McMicken, struggling with 
her toilet, and a headache, as well. The 
two exchanged civilities, favorite var- 
ieties of headache tablets, remarks on ac- 
commodation trains, and emerged, mod- 
erately refreshed, and inviting each other 
to breakfast. 

They spent the next two days together. 
Mrs. McMicken in the interests of Teach- 
ers’ Tenure, Hester furthering Housing, 
visited rural senators, lunched with very 
dull representatives, and by night, tele- 
phoned for reinforcements. Opposition 
of all sorts met them at every turn. A 
vigorous lobby against Teachers’ Tenure 
was endeavoring to outflank Mrs. Mc- 
Micken. Housing was battering itself 
against a stone wall, as Hester saw before 
she had interviewed three senators. 
Despite Hester’s good looks, Mrs. Mc- 
Micken’s motherly manner, and the re- 
inforcements which flooded them both 
the next morning, it was evident that 
there was little chance for either of them. 
That afternoon, with victory perching 
till the last on either banner, the Teach- 
ers’ Tenure bill barely failed to pass. 
Hester’s Housing law, however, was 
snowed under by a vast majority. Eliza 
Jessup McMicken took her defeat philo- 
sophically. She had learned a lot about 
legislators, she said, and would try again. 
Unlike most defenders of defeated hopes, 
she did not impugn either the motives 
or the private lives of the men who had 
voted against her. She did not accuse 
them of having shown bestial ignorance, 
nor of having sold themselves to the In- 
terests. All these things were said by 
grieved ladies around her, but she main- 
tained her good humored determination 
to come again next time with better ar- 
guments. Hester, striving for equal 
philosophy, was conscious of having 
caught a bad cold, and of having spent 
forty-eight hours of intense effort to no 
purpose. 


AFTER a second uncomfortable night, 
she parted from her fellow lawmakers, 
and reached home. There she found 
Ellen, prepared with an ultimatum. Her 
satchel was packed, and a man would 
come for her trunk at ten o’clock. 

“I said I’d stay a few days. And it’s 
two weeks,” she commented. 

Hester, with a confidence she was far 
from feeling, assured Ellen that her going 
or staying were alike. She really was 
longing for bed and sleep. She would 
have enjoyed, too, a little petting. A 
house, from which Tom was away at the 
office, Barbara at school, and even Ellen 
on the wing, was not just the tonic needed 
by a flagging spirit whose legislative 
measure had been lost by a majority of 
seventy-four to thirteen. The indigna- 
tion of her woman supporters was not 
sufficient comfort. She wanted .a*man, 
a particular man, Tom, to be €xplicit, 
who should kiss her, call her half jovial, 
half affectionate names, and tell her not 
to mind. 

“Better luck next time, old girl!” she 
longed to hear him say. She had thought 
he might meet her train, despite its early 
hour. A little hurt by his defection, she 
(Continued on page 67) 
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By Rose Wilder Lane’* 





Life and Jack London 





Jack London began his forty-year-long encounter with life ina rain-beaten shack “south of the slot’ in San Francisco. 
Because his mother could not nurse him, he spent his frst year with ‘‘Mammy Jenny.” 
himself in a world of hard unceasing work, a strange child whose work-jaded poverty-fighting parents did not understand 
him; only his half-sister Eliza sympathized with his unrest and rebellion, understood his dreams. 
life were occasional visits to ‘Mammy Jenny” in Oakland. At six he was sent to school and a new world opened as 
he learned to read. A year or so later his father said he was old enough to work in the potato fields. 


At five years of age he found 


The only joys in his 





HE wide eyes of the thin little boy 

of seven suddenly beheld a new, 

bewildering world. About him 

were the market gardens, the bleak 
sandhills, the low, fog-drenched marshes 
of the coast country. A strange, wild 
people lived there—Italians. His father 
worked for them. 

What were Italians? His mother 
told him. Her lips were set tighter, her 
eyes flashed stormily, her tongue grew 
sharper daily. She re- 
sented her position, her 
poverty, the people 
among whom she must 
live. Her family were 
ood Americans, thank 
et The Italians 
were low-lived, murder- 
ing foreigners who'd as 
soon stick a knife in 
your back aseat. “Don’t 
talk to me about your 
Dominicks and Pietros! 
A treacherous, sneaking 
breed, every one of ’em! 
You leave them alone, 
you hear me?” 

“Yes’m,” said Jack. 
Her words sank deeply 
into his unquestioning 
mind. He stared at the 
swarthy, red-shirted gar- 
deners and thrilled to the 
strangeness and wildness 
of life. Beneath those 
ted shirts were knives, 
long, glittering knives, 
that at any moment 
might flash out and drink 
blood. “Bloodthirsty.” 
It was his mother’s 
word. He kept it in his 
mind, recurring to it at 
intervals, delighting in 
the terrifying shock of it. 

He learned another 
thing. He must go to 
work. His father lost 

one job after another; he 
did not earn enough to 
feed them. The boy 
must go to the fields. 

While he worked slowly 
down the green rows, 
thinning lettuce or beets, 
he secretly gazed in fear- 
ful fascination at themen 
who toiled beside him. 
They were broad-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested, sun- 





browned men. Their dark eyes smoldered 
under heavy brows. When they spoke 
those eyes flashed, white teeth showed 
startlingly. Incomprehensible words fell 
from their lips. 

But he knew, his mother had told him, 
that he was superior to them all. Differ- 
ent and better blood flowed in his veins. 
He was above these dark-skinned for- 
eigners, on a higher level. He was an 
American. He felt dimly that he should 





Jack London, at the age of nine, when, with a few pennies clutched in his hand 
and his beloved companion “Shep” beside him, he set out as a newsboy 
to make a place for himself in the world of the streets 


hold his head high and walk proudly. 
“Yessir!” he said, and leaped at a 
shouted order. Hard reality crushed 
down his secret pride. His dreams were 
no longer free. He was beginning to 
adjust himself to facts. 

The raw, crude drama of life, of birth 
and marriage and death in that primitive 
countryside, beat in upon his growing con- 
sciousness. He heard strange tales, stories 
of drunken brawls, of fierce feuds, of 
week-long merry-making 
at weddings, of ranch- 
house dances. He moved 
through it all, an eager, 
wide-eyed, observing 
child. 

He went to school and 
again learned that he 
was different. He was 
superior to the other 
children who lined up 
with their toes on the 
chalkline and waited for 
the teacher’s questions. 
His quick mind leaped 
to the right answers 
while they stumbled and 
made mistakes. He 
knew that he was super- 
ior. Perhaps he swag- 
gered a bit. But he was 
yet to meet the test of 
brute strength. 

It happened one day 
in the yard at recess, 
overa marblegame. Out 
of a question, a disagree- 
ment, came the fighting 
word. A cold dread 
chilled the pit of his 
stomach. He knew what 
was coming. He must 
fight. ‘It was the boys’ 


cade. On the edge of 
the word, before the 
other boy’s lips had 
closed, he struck. 

A shout went up. 
Other boys were running. 
Girls fled, terrified. 


Blows rained upon him. 
The taste of blood was 
on his lips. He stag- 
gered, steadied himself, 
struck again at the 
snapping black eyes, the 
lithe body before him. 
Theearth rocked under 
his feet. “Hit ’im! Hit 
im!” Tears streamed 


*This fascinating story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience began in Sunset for October 29 

















































































from his bruised eyes. He went down. A 
howl rose from the ring of boys. He 
struggled up again. He fought on, blindly, 
gasping, ye with helpless rage. He 
was on the ground. His enemy was upon 


im. 

“Holler nuff?” 

He strove to turn his face from the 
pitiless blows. He struck upward, wildly. 


He squirmed, trying to get to his feet, 
trying to ward off the smashing fist. 

“Nuff?” 

“Aw, leave him be. He’s littler’n you 
are. Quit it!” 

_He lay gasping. Blood poured from 
his nose, tears coursed down his bat- 
tered cheeks. He was beaten, pounded 
into exhaustion. His spirit shook with 
impotent fury and shame. The measure 
of worth was the fighting arm and the 
doubled fist, and before that hard test 
he had failed. Life was bicter. 

But the bitterness was all in his own 
unhappy situation. He never doubted 
that. He knew that beyond the desolate 
fog-girt coast and bleak low hills that shut 
him in the world was wide and beautiful 
and just. He had read about it. 


N a never-to-be-forgotten day the 

teacher had lent him a book, Irving’s 
Alhambra. Excepting his textbooks, it 
was the first printed volume he had ever 
seen. He could not eat supper that 
night. He pushed his plate away, spread 
the book before him, and stepped into a 
new and dazzling world. 

He read on, overleaping the harder 
words in his eagerness, oblivious to every- 
thing about him. His mother cleared 
the table, washed the dishes, brought 
out her mending. She moved the lamp. 
a follovred mechanically, keeping the 

ook under the light, his eyes on its pages. 
Time ticked by. 

“Jack!” He did not answer. ‘Jack! 
It’s bedtime. You hear me? Jack!” 

“What? Aw, I don’t wanta go to 
bed. You leave me alone!....Aw, leave 
me read just a little while longer. Please!” 

She dragged him protesting to bed. He 
lay awake in the darkness, the precious 
book under his pillow, and dreamed 
with wide-open eyes. With the first gray 
light of dawn he was reading again. 

He finished the book in a few weeks. 
He re-read it then, working out the 
meaning of the long words. Again he 
went over it, reveling in the long, graceful 
sentences, drinking in the color and the 
romance of the life he saw revealed 
through them. At last, reluctantly, he 
took the book back to the teacher, hop- 
ing with a keenness which hurt that she 
would lend him another. 

He was unable to thank her. Hope so 
clutched at his throat that he could not 
speak. He laid the volume on her desk 
in silence, looking at her, waiting. She 
said, “Oh, all right, Jack.” She was 
correcting some papers. She went on 
working, without looking up again. He 
stood there until he was quite sure that 
she did not mean to look up, that she 
did not mean to lend him another book. 
Then he went away quietly. 

The book remained with him, in his 
mind, coloring his thoughts. His imagina- 
tion fed upon the beauty of old Spain. 
From the sordidness of reality he fled to 
the Alhambra and its legends. 
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Another great joy was to come to him. 
He found it in a ditch beside the road, a 
git that might have fallen from the skies. 

t was a heap of crumpled pages, soiled, 
yellowed with sun and rain. Carefully 
smoothed out, it proved to be one of 
Quida’s novels. The first few leaves were 
gone, the last chapters were missing. But 
with what eagerness he fell upon it! 


E read and re-read it. He came to 

know chapters of it byheart. Always, 
at the last, he came upon blank mystery. 
How did the story end? He did not 
know. He must make up his own ending, 
must himself dispose of those fascinating 
ladies and wily gentlemen. The greater 
joy was that ever, when he had done so, 
he might begin again and finish the tale 
differently. He could never know how 
it really ended. The possibilities were in- 
numerable. 

He thought about it while he worked 
in the fields, while he lay in bed at night, 
while he sat beside his father on the high 
wagon seat, driving through the darkness 
before dawn on the way to the San Fran- 
cisco markets. 

His dangling legs grew numb, a cold 
breeze chilled his small red hands, thrust 
deep into his ragged pockets. Fog was 
wet against his cheek. The _ horses 
plodded sleepily in the darkness ahead. 
Their harness jingled. His father dozed, 
nodding to the jerk of the jolting wagon. 
Darkness brooded over all the fields and 
hills. Wrapped about by the night and 
the fog, the line of loaded wagons jogged 
on toward the sleeping city. Bolt up- 
right in one of them the boy sat, his wide 
eyes seeing visions. 

““*Yes,’ said the Lady Clare, smiling di- 
vinely, ‘I will be yours.’ ‘Kneeling: before 
her, he took her slender white hand in his—”’ 

The wagon stopped suddenly. Dawn 
had come. In the eastern sky pale yellow 
light broke through the fog. Warmer, 
yellower light shone from the windows of 
the cross-roads_ saloon. His father 
climbed stifly down over the wheel, Jack 
following. The horses drank deeply 
at the wooden watering trough, rubbed 
their heads together, waited, staring with 
patient eyes at the rickety porch and 
dingy saloon walls. 

It was warm inside the saloon. The 
walls were gay with bright pictures, and 
fly-specked strips of red paper hung 
from the ceiling. The bartender yawned 
sleepily behind the rough counter. 

“*’Morning, aga 

“Morning, Ben. Whiskey.” 

Other drivers tramped in. The place 
filled with the noise of their heavy boots, 
their loud voices. The bartender filled 
glasses, wiped the bar with a dirty rag, 
filled more glasses. Jack stood beside the 
stove, warming his stiff fingers, listening 
and gazing with wide eyes. When they 
left the bartender gave him a soda 
cracker. 

The soda cracker was nectar and 
ambrosia, the food of the gods, rare and 
precious. It was the one luxury he knew. 
He nibbled it slowly, carefully, losing not 
a crumb, as the wagon jolted on in the 
gray morning. They stopped at many 
saloons, but there was only one in which 
he was given a soda cracker. Through 
all the crowded years he was to live, he 
remembered gratefully that one magnifi- 
cently generous bartender. 





The time came too quickly when he 
must climb to the wagon seat beside his 
father and jog slowly back along the 
country road. They stopped longer at 


each saloon on the homeward way. It 
was dark when they reached home, and 
the Italian boss was angry. 

Two years exhausted the possibilities 
of John London’s getting work in the 
truck-gardens. The family drifted across 
the bay to the Hayward country, with no 
better success. In those poor and thrifty 
neighborhoods there was no work Flora 
London could do. The nine-year-old boy’s 
earning power could not feed the family, 
They had been pushed to the lowest possi- 
ble level of existence; they went under, 
Flora London ceased her railing, pondered 
desperately, and suddenly announced that 
they would move to Oakland. 

In the spring of 1885 they settled ina 
shabby cottage in the squalid neighbor- 
hood known as the Point, in West Oak- 
land. A listless, weary man, a_ bleak. 
eyed woman, a ragged child, they were 
one of the thousands of families which 
drift to the slums of the nearest city as 
dead leaves drift to a whirlpool. 


LORA LONDON went to work. A few 

doors from their cottage there was a 
small home factory in a basement, where 
a crowded Italian family worked with 
molds and plaster-of-Paris, turning out 
scores of plaster figures. There in the 
early morning the peddlers came, to 
haggle over pennies, to bargain and 
chatter and go away with loaded baskets, 
There Flora London went with a few 
coins and bought a meager stock of 
Indian-head match-safes, plaster horses 
and gilded cats. 

She set up a stand on Washington 
street, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth, 
and there she stood all day, a small, de- 
termined woman neatly dressed in shabby 
black, drawing her customers from the 
passingcrowd. Atnight, with aching back 
and swollen feet, she scrubbed the cottage, 
washed and ironed, and cooked such food 
as her earnings supplied for that day. 

Her husband worked at whatever 
chance job he could find. What thoughts 
went on behind his silence, what solace 
or temporary oblivion of life he found in 
whiskey, no one can say. He drank 
steadily, quietly, whenever he had money 
to pass across a bar. He was never drunk. 
He never held a job long. 

As a matter of course Jack became a 
newsboy. He must earn money, and he 
was only nine. It would be three years 
at least before he could hold a steady 
job. So with a few pennies clutched in 
his hand, and his beloved dog Shep trot- 
ting behind him, he set out to make a 
place for himself in the world of the 
streets. 

“That London kid’s little, but he’s 
tough,” said Johnnie Heinhold of the 
Last Chance saloon admiringly, and Jack 
held his head the higher. 

With precocious knowledge he gazed 
wide-eyed'upon the bare reality of life. He 
saw Big Bill Hannigan killed in the brawl 
on Webster street; he knew who killed 
him, though the police did not. He knew 
Flora Miller’s place, and Madame Louise’s 
and where the man died whose body was 
not found till a lucky oysterman saw it 
floating in the waters of the bay and towed 
it across to the San Francisco side, where 
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“floaters” brought ten dollars, twice as 
much as the Alameda coroner paid. 

He knew, too, the men who went up 
the stairs to Madame Zoe’s, above 
Barnum’s fashionable restaurant at Sev- 
enth and Broadway, and why the women 
who went with them wore heavy veils. 
Other knowledge of the doings of men 
was his, of knockout drops and blows in 
the dark, and many unspeakable things. 

He learned the workings of practical 

olitics. From the waterfront to the city 
Pall he saw the slender, steel-strong cords. 
For a time, by lucky chance and pull, his 
father was constable. There were pick- 
ings, and when the 


Life and Jack London: 


tionary, stranded there by some chance. 
Jack liked to read the dictionary, and 
did so through the long drowsy after- 
noons when the place was almost empty. 

“No, I guess your dad can’t,” said 
Johnnie, slushing a beer glass in a tub of 
water. “Well, he can hold a lot of whis- 
key, anyway. He’s got an awful capacity, 
he’s so tall.” 

Through it all a keen longing for clean 
things and for beauty kept the boy from 
sinking quite into the mire about him. 
It was instinctive as the upward reaching 
of a plant sprouted in a dark place. It 
drew him to his married sister Eliza, 
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to tell him what to read. He read avidly, 
omnivorously, choosing, so far as he 
chose at all, romantic tales and books of 


travel. The world opened wider before 
his eyes; he caught glimpses of its many 
peoples and customs and classes. Life 
gleamed before him, a dazzling adven- 
ture in which, so his pride told him, he 
would play a great role. 


Adventure! He found it, vivid and 
alive, on the waterfront. Those were the 
days of the deep-sea sailors, big, lusty, 
two-fisted men, in oilskins and heavy 
boots, who brought the old windjammers 

around the Horn in 





haul of tramps was 
good there was meat 
for supper for many 
nights. 

The thing was sim- 
ple. Alameda county 
paid a ten-cent mile- 
age for the arrest of 
tramps. It behooved 
John London, con- 
stable, then, to range 
far afield through the 
surrounding country 
and gather in_ the 
tramps. This could 
more easily be done 
by splitting the pro- 
ceeds with the victim, 
and competition 
raged between the 
constables, grew so 
keen that many 
tramps flocked 
toward Oakland. Ten 
cents a mile from the 
city hall to the point 
of arrest and back 
again, multiplied by 
the number of tramps 
brought in, made a 
goodly sum foralucky 





day’s work. 
Nor did the matter 
end there. The 


tramps must be taken 
back for trial to the 
township. in which 
they had been ar- 
rested. Did a con- 
stable stand in well 
with the justice of 
the peace, the trial 
would be continued 
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the teeth of thestorm- 


whipped seas. They 
tramped across the 
wharves, crowded the 
dingy saloons, rol- 
licked the night 
through in Jennie 
Turner’s and Josie 
Harper’s. Tangled 


heaps of fighting men, 
they rolled into the 
open air and brawled 
in the streets. 
Po albaanbe t 

Everything goes 
this side of Seventh.” 
Johnnie Heinhold 
filled the rows of beer 

e b 

glasses. “Don’t cross 
the deadline, boys,” 
he warned newcom- 





ers. “They'll pinch 
you if you do. Over 
here the lid’s off.” 


To the tune of a roar- 
ing deep-sea chantey 
that shook the walls 
he filled the foaming 
glasses again, and 
Jack, in the corner 
where the whaler’s 
guns were stacked, 
thrilled with the wild- 
ness and lawlessness 
of it all. 

He was working in 
the jutemill now. But 
the whalers were in, 
their decks were mines 
of old iron, manila 
rope, torn sailcloth, 
rich pickings for the 
boy who bought 
them wisely and sold 





from day to day, and 
day by day, from city 
hall to courtroom and 
back again and out 
again and back once 
more, the constable haled the luckless 
wretches, and faithfully drew his ten cents 
a mile. Unfortunately, the job did not 
last long. 

“Dad can’t hold a job,” said Jack to 
Johnnie Heinhold. A _ friendship had 
grown up between the jolly, sympathetic 
saloonkeeper and the wiry, tough little 
boy with the wide blue eyes. Jack liked 
the tiny saloon by the Webster street 
bridge. Barrels of whiskey and _ beer 
stood on the floor at the end of the bar, 
there were pictures of fighting cocks on 
the walls, canary birds sang in cages, 
and on the counter, under beehive 
screens, stood plates of cheese and 
bologna and bowls of crackers. Johnnie 
was generous with these good things. 
Also, on a rickety table lay a big dic- 








In a corner of Johnny Heinhold’s little bar on the Oakland waterfront, where canary 
birds sang in cages through long drowsy afternoons, there was a big dictionary, 
stranded there by some chance. Here the boy Jack would read for hours 


whom he visited often in her neat little 
cottage, careful to keep her separate and 
unknowing the evil he had seen. It drew 
him to his reading and his dreams. 

He had found the Oakland library, led 
to it by his school. He did not like school 
now. What flavor was there for him, 
already taught by brutal facts, in the in- 
sipid mental food it offered pink-and- 
white children barely from their mothers’ 
arms? He rebelled at sitting still; he saw 
no value in leading classes. Also, the 
summer he was twelve he went to work 
in Hickmock’s cannery, and he was then 
too much a man to trouble with the 
things of children. But the library! It 
was a treasure-trove, a mine. 

He adventured happily among those 
thousands of books. ‘There was no one 


them to Bercovich, 
the junkman. He 
hurried supperless 
from the mill to the 
wharves, and was out 
on the sunset-flushed water in his little 
skiff. He knew the fishermen, the oyster- 
pirates, the sealers, boatmen and hunters, 
sailors from all the seven seas. 

When night fell a campfire cast red 
light on a group of them, clustered on 
the dark beach below Smith and Butler’s 
big mill. Mulligan steamed in a five- 
gallon oil-can on the coals. “Whiskey” 
Bob was there, and “Spider” Healy; Joe 
Goos, the man with the lemonade vest 
and the bottomless thirst for beer; Dun- 
ham, owner of the big sloop Helen 
Blazes, swearing revenge on the whalers 
who had set her adrift; French Frank, 
erstwhile Francois Gregoire, chef at 
the old Poodle Dog, now a grizzled 
oyster-pirate; daredevil “Young Scratch” 
Nelson; lawless and reckless adventurers 

















































































32 
all, freebooters of the bay. French 
Frank’s sloop, the Razzle Dazzle, 


was for sale. Jack saw himself, owner 
and captain of her, racing along 
with a roaring wind in the teeth of a 
fierce ebb-sea, fighting the cresting seas. 

Mammy Jenny would lend him the 
money. She was prosperous now, making 
a good living at nursing, with money in 
bank and a piano in her parlor. He 
visited her neat cottage and laid the plan 
before her. Would she lend himthe money 
to buy an oyster-boat? Would she! She 
would have laid the world at his feet if she 
had had it in her hand. Her bank ac- 
count was his; more, she would mort- 
gage the house if necessary. She 
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The raiders stole along the shore, darker 
shadows in the dark night. The sacks of 
shrimps lay in a heap beside the fishing 
boats. Rich treasure indeed and all theirs 
for the taking. They bore the sacks 
away in triumph. But there were still 
more. Other filled sacks lay nearer the 
huts. And suddenly from the village 
came a squeal of protest and rage. The 
huts spouted angry Chinese. 

Over the shrimp sacks the men went 
down in heaps, and there in the midst of 
them was Jack, fighting, mad with the 
lust of it. Big George was down, his re- 
volvers harmless. Nicky the Greek stood 
over him, slugging. The fishermen out- 








the waterfront, wildest of all the wild 
waterfront gang, was a sailor so reckless 
that no one would ship with him. He 
was lying helpless, with his arm in a 
sling and no crew. Jack’s mainsail was 


gone. Also, following a brawl on shore 
that afternoon, his crew departed. 
“Come with me?” said Nelson. ‘‘Sure,” 
said Jack. And he was away on the Rein- 
deer, raiding the oysterbeds on the Upper 


ay. 

Tt was their pride never to reef down, 
and no gale could bend that pride. The 
Oakland waterfront still remembers how 
the Reindeer sped under full canvas 
through the storm that wrecked the Lady 
Mary, and how the Prince of the 
Oyster Pirates, soaked to the 





took him to the bank and filled his 
pockets with gold pieces. 

The Razzle Dazzle was lying at 
anchor by the Webster street 
bridge. French Frank received 
the boy with open arms and a 
demijohn of red wine. The sloop 
was his. Spider Healy, a black- 
whiskered bay pirate of twenty- 
two, sailed with him as crew and 
cook. On a bright and windy 
morning the proud fifteen-year- 
old captain hoisted the big main- 
sail on his own staunch craft and 
beat his way on a favoring breeze 
down the estuary and out to the 
open bay. 

It was a brave, wild life, the life 
of the books and the dreams come 
true. Youngest of all the oyster- 
pirates, master of his own boat 
and crew of one, he sailed the 
swirling currents of Suisun bay. 

When French Frank, angered 
in the matter of the stolen salmon 
boat, strove to ride down the 
Razzle Dazzle in a smoking sea 
off Carquinez straits, it was he, 
prince of the oyster pirates, who 
stood upright on the tossing 
deck, double-barreled shotgun in 
hand, and dared the old bay 
rover to come on, till French 
Frank, beaten, sheered off and 
drove away down the wind. 

The waterfront rang with the 
tale, and Jack, swallowing drink 
for drink with the best of them 
in the crowded bar of the St. 
Louis House, exulted in the fame. 
The pride born of his own strong 
spirit and his mother’s teaching 
rose now and held fullsway. His 
imagination stood apart and 
gazed at him with wonder and 





Awakening 


By Leslie Nelson Jennings 


The bugles shrill across the world 


And fill the bannered sky 


With shapes of black and terrible kings, 


And O, the kings must die! 


The dawn is like a naked sword— 


O let us speed the blade, 
And bring the haughty host to earth 
From night's old ambuscade! 


And every dreamer rose from sleep 


And spurned his sheltered bed; 
Lifted his hands unto the sun, 
And lo! his hands were red! 


From out the dusty crowns they plucked 


A thousand thousand stars; 


They mowed the mystic crescent down 


With wrested scimitars! 


The mouths of kings are stopped with dust; 


The winds have swept the sky: 
Eagles have builded in their thrones, 
The banners droop on high. 


Kings were the phantoms dreamers dreamed: 


But O, the sleepers wake— 


A greater day unseals their eyes 


For Life's immortal sake! 


skin through his ragged shirt, 
came laughing from her drenched 
deck to start a twenty-four-hour 
carouse, and to sail away again 
on the first of the morning breeze. 

Life was opening gloriously be- 
fore him. From his starved and 
meager childhood he had sprung 
to this life of freedom and license. 
Best of all, this was not the end. - 
It was but the beginning. Over 
the edge of the world he heard 
the far seas calling him, strange 
tropic lands and arctic ice-floes. 
Always the urge was upon him to 
go, to go farther and find and 
know and conquer. Ever his 
imagination whispered wistfully 
that beyond the rim of the 
horizon was something, something 
bigger and more beautiful than he 


had ever known. Some day he 
would find it, aye, and take it for 
his own. 


It was merely by accident that 
he stumbled upon another side of 
life, to find there his pride hum- 
bled and his achievements of no 
value. The sting of it, and his 
strong desire to know all strange 
things, drove him then to conquer 
this new field also. 

It happened because Whiske 
Bob had stolen Dinny McCrea’s 
boat. Long since the little Razzle 
Dazzle had been looted in Jack’s 
absence, her battered hulk left 
stranded among the tules of the 
Sacramento, to be later reclaimed 
and sold for twenty dollars. 
Dinny McCrea’s boat had fared 
better. It was even then lying in 
charge of the constable at Port 
Costa, where Whiskey Bob had 
abandoned it. But the constable 








delight, luring him on to greater 
exploit. 

Came the night of the raid on the 
Chinese shrimp fishermen in the huts on 
the Redwood city marshes. Misfortune 
had fallen upon the oyster-pirates; barbed 
wire fences had suddenly appeared about 
the best of the raiding grounds. Whiskey 
Bob lay ashore with a bullet through his 
chest; Nelson was carrying his arm in a 
sling. But the shrimp fishing had been 
good, rich harvest lay for the taking in 
the Chinese camp. Big George, with his 
revolvers belted about his waist, brought 
the news. At midnight the little fleet up- 
anchored and slipped stealthily up the 


bay. 

The Razzle Dazzle beached first on 
the rim of sand. No one stirred about 
the fishermen’s huts among the tules. 





numbered them twelve to one, and still 
others poured from the huts. 

A dim glare grew brighter over the 
beach. A yell of warning and fury came 
from Nicky the Greek. The Razzle 
Dazzle’s mainsail was blazing, the fisher- 
men were firing the boats. Jack struggled 
from a tangle of clutching Chinese. The 
rex fighting back the pursuing vil- 
agers to the very edge of the water, 
tumbled aboard their craft and fled. In 
the Razzle Dazzle, flying down the bay 
under the jib, Jack doused the remnants 
of the big sail. Morning found him lying 
at anchor off the sandspit in the Oakland 
estuary, beside Young Scratch Nelson’s 
sloop, the Reindeer. 

Now Young Scratch Nelson, raised on 





would most certainly exact a 
large fee before he released the boat. 
Would the Prince, then, as a favor to his 
friend Dinny McCrea, steal the boat 
from the constable and return it? Indeed, 
he would. 

So behold the Prince and Nicky the 
Greek, slipping past Selby Smelter in a rosy 
dawn on the first of a rippling floodtide. 
The wharves of Port Costa appeared be- 
fore them, and there, swinging at anchor 
not twenty feet from shore, was Dinny 
McCrea’s boat. But hardly had Nicky 
begun to strain on the anchor when above 
on the wharf appeared the constable. 

From the very grip of the irate officer 
of the law they escaped triumphant with 
the boat. But their way down the strait 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Sheepmen taking a band across a northwestern glacier to the mountain meadows which cattle do not reach. The open range is 
disappearing and the stockman must decrease his flocks 


The Golden Fleece 





Why Most of Us Wii] Wear Less Wool and Eat Less 


HE people of all the countries of 

the world are facing a wool famine. 

Two of the greatest wool produc- 

ing countries, Russia and Aus- 
tralia, are involved in the world war. 
Argentina, alone, among the sheep-pro- 
ducing nations, is at peace. In the United 
States the number of sheep has decreased 
more than 13,000,000 since 1900, and the 
population has increased not less than 
25,000,000. 

The European war has brought about 
conditions which no one foresaw, and 
which it will require years to change for 
the better. The great armies demand 
immense quantities of wool in the manu- 
facture of clothing, and the demand for 
meat is taking large numbers of sheep in 
all the warring nations. Nowhere is it 
possible for sheep-raisers to overcome the 
devastation in flocks and the increasing 
shortage of wool. 

In France the number of sheep has 
decreased nearly one-third since the war 
began. In Austria there has been a 
marked decrease in the number of sheep 
on the farms. In Turkey sheep and 
goats have been slaughtered by the mil- 
lion, the hapless Armenians being the 
sheep-raisers in that country. Norway, 
Sweden, Holland and Denmark have 
lost heavily in the number of sheep for- 
merly kept. Servia lost her livestock to 
the invaders—practically all of her sheep. 


Mutton in Future 


By A. H. Harris 


England’s wool clip has decreased fully 
twenty-five per cent since the outbreak 
of the war. Russia, alone, has a good 
supply of stock sheep, but little is known 
of the condition as to the future food 
supply and the prospects for the sheep 
to be preserved. 

Australia has lost heavily of men in the 
European war and in consequence the 
wool supply of that continent has been 
greatly depleted. The United Kingdom 
has acceded upon Australia and Argen- 
tina for the annual supply of wool, under 
normal demands. With tremendously 
increased demands the supply has been 
running low, with prospects of still more 
difficulty in getting wool, even at greatly 
increased prices. 


T is estimated that in the world there 

were 600,000,000 sheep, with an an- 
nual production of wool of 2,800,000,000 
pounds. These figures were compiled at 
the time the war began, for the clip of 
1914. Since that time there has been 
decrease in both the number of sheep and 
the production of wool. Not only in 


countries at war, but in all countries, the 
sheep business seems to be on the decline. 
Then came the tremendous increase in 
prices of wool and mutton, which was 


first really felt in this country last year. 
And, with all the peculiar conditions 
which confront the farmers of America, 
it is interesting to know that only approx- 
imately one-half of the wool manufac- 
tured in the United States is produced 
in this country. Argentina produces 
twice as much wool as this country 
produces and sends large shipments to 
Boston to supply the textile factories of 
New England. 

The average clip of wool in the United 
States is less than 300,000,000 pounds, 
nearly three pounds for every man, wo- 
man and child in the country. This com- 
modity comes largely from that high 
plateau which spreads from Mexico to 
Canada, divided into two great divisions 
by the Rocky mountains. Once a year 
the gold flows into this wide-open coun- 
try, once a year the sheepman offers to 
the manufacturers of the nation the raw 
material which is produced nowhere else 
as the plainsman produces it. And, every 
year since the dawn of history, the golden 
fleece has been offered and taken for the 
benefit of mankind. 

The sheep raiser this year is in clover. 
With prices for wool ranging as high as 
ienclees and fifty cents early in the 
season, as against eleven to fifteen cents 
in years well remembered, the range 
sheepman is in a fair way to regain all the 
cash and prestige which he has lost since 
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‘the bottom fell out of the wool game six 
or eight years ago. The highest prices 
since the days of the Civil War have pre- 
vailed in the wool-growing sections, and 
there is every indication that prices will 
remain high for a number of years. 


iis is estimated that 400,000 men are 
interested in the production of sheep 
and wool in this country, as compared 
with 1,000,000 in 1900. These figures 
show concentration of the business and 
improved methods in operation. Per- 
haps these figures indicate that sheep- 
men years ago took it for granted that 
the business had reached its best and 
were ready to quit, or perhaps they only 
represent the discouraging conditions 
and hardships which prevailed following 
the dark days of 1909-10. The dark days 
of 1909 refer to the severe weather of the 
winter, to the lack of feed in sheep-grow- 
ing sections of the West, and to the heavy 
losses among the animals that followed 
the storms which swept Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, New Mexico, in fact all the 
intermountain plateau, during the months 
of December and January. 

An interesting sidelight might be added 
to this statement. There are a large num- 
ber of sheep in Ohio, an industrial state 
and a section of small farms and high land 
values. This appears to be a hopeful 
indication. With the high price of wool 
now prevailing, it is quite likely that con- 
fining the sheep business to the open range 
country will break down, and that sheep 
will take their place on the farms of the 
country as a by-product in connection 
with the usual major agricultural lines. 

One thing is certain. The open-range 
sheep business is going. The bonanza 
wool-king will not come back perma- 
nently, even with the advantages of war- 
high prices. The range is disappearing 
like the mirage, and with it the stockman 
must disappear or at least decrease his 
herds and flocks so that they may find 
sustenance on the lands owned by the 
flockmaster. The great, rich open range 
has been appropriated. The dry land 
farmer, ar the irrigationist, his half- 
brother, have broken down, forever, the 
sovereignty of the stockman and have 
cruelly built fences and planted crops on 
the broad acres which formerly produced 
wool at a minimum cost in money and 
with little, if any, personal attention on 
the part of the owner of the flock. 

The western sheepman was wise in his 
day and generation. He _ understood 
better than anybody else the value of 
water as well as the value of the open 
prairie. He preémpted every waterhole 
within reach—and many that were out- 
side of his immediate domain—and con- 
trolled the range through the simple yet 
vital control of the water. In this fact 
alone lies the possibility that the sheep 
king must not disappear entirely. Go 
from one end of the stock country to the 
other—1500 miles north and south—and 
not a free waterhole can be found. 
Stockmen needed the water and they left 
no possible turn undone to prevent others 
than themselves from claiming title to 
either spring or stream. 

e sheep is a strange animal in many 
of its habits. It lacks initiative to a 
striking degree. It never knows when it 
is thirsty nor where to go for a drink. 
Without the leadership of a man—or 
sometimes a dog—the sheep becomes the 
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most helpless and hopeless of all domestic 
animals. Yet sheep must have water 
every three or four days in hot weather 
unless the dew is heavy, which is unusual 
in the mountain range belts. In winter 
sheep will eat snow and go for long periods 
without water in any other form. 

In the western range states sheep are 
“run” in bands of 1500 to 3600 head each, 
with an average of 2500 head. To some 
extent the size of band depends on the 
range, proximity to water, etc. Bands 
are always as large as one man and a dog 
can handle with safety. 

Sheep herding in summer is not such 
heart-breaking work as caring for them 
on the range in winter. Winter feeding, 
particularly when snow is blowing, and 
the thermometer shows several degrees 
below zero, is a job which tries the very 
soul of the herder, for sheep are very 
sensitive to wind and the sharp bite of a 
plateau storm. Sheep must be “fed” 
against the wind, for if they begin to drift 
with a gale there is no stopping them. 
They will feed away from “i edding 
ground in the forenoon and return with 
the wind at night, always preferring to 
bed in the same place and accommodate 
themselves to the wind as they may be 
sheltered by hills or windbreaks. ~ When 
feed is short and the animals go hungry 
to bed, they are easily stampeded by a 
storm, and great loss has frequently re- 
sulted in such cases. 


Le the cowboy, the sheep herder and 
the sheep shearer are truly western 
characters. The herders’ job continues 
most of the year, but theshearer comes and 

oes with the first warm days of spring. 
Fle takes the golden fleece and turns the 
animal over to the herder for care that 
another clip may be ready for him on his 
return twelve months later. 

And, by the way, the shearing of sheep 
was one of the first trades learned by men 
in the very dawn of the world’s history. 
Strange as it may seem, but little im- 
provement has been made in the methods 
employed in the work even to this day. 
With the motor car and the flying 
machine as necessities in his work and his 
warfare, man has been content to use the 
shears in removing hundreds of millions 
of golden fleeces each spring, and even 
when machines were invented to aid in 
doing the work, they were not generally 
accepted by flock masters and used by 
shearers in preference to the time-tried 
methods and implements used thousands 
of years ago by the ancients. 

fn a dozen states sheep-shearing is one 
of the biggest events of the year. Even 
in up-to-date Wyoming the work is done 
with the same spirit of gaiety and with 
the same tools that it is done in Russia, 
India, Scotland or Greece. Shearers be- 
gin their work in Mexico as soon as the 
chill nights have passed, and work north- 
ward until they reach Montana and even 
the provinces of British Columbia. By 
following the season through the men get 
in about four months’ work, and make as 
much money as the average mechanic 
can make in a full year under ordinary 
conditions. Shearers usually are sturdy 
men who come from all ends of the earth, 
men who are willing to work hard and 
who care little for anything but the re- 
sults they can gain in ready money. In 
years gone by they were accustomed to 
drink heavily, but the wave of prohibition 











has struck the shearing camps, and now 
the drinking man is the exception. Shear- 
ing is always done by piece work, and a 
man earns just as much as his skill, 


strength and endurance will bring him. 
The price paid ranges between nine and 
fourteen cents per fleece, the latter price 
being about the figure paid this year. 

As fast as the fleeces fall from the backs 
of the sheep they are placed in large bur- 
lap bags, locas tramped down by the 
packer to make the bags hold 250 to 300 
pounds each. The bags are sewed, and 
the wool is ready for shipment to the 
warehouse and finally to the eastern 
market. Western wool is always sold 
“in the grease,” and in the manufacturing 
processes the loss of weight is between 
sixty and seventy per cent. Shearing 
pens are frequently 100 to 150 miles from 
the nearest railroad, and the hauling of 
the wool to the primary market place is a 
task of some importance. Loads valued 
at $20,000 are frequently moved. The 
wool is usually shipped to Boston. 


WONDERFUL evolution has been 

going on in the sheep business in this 
country during the last twenty-five years. 
The new day'seemstobedawning. The old 
days when money could be picked off the 
sagebrush have passed, and in place of the 
haphazard methods then common in the 
business, the sheepman now bases his 
success on loans from banks, on large land 
holdings, on the bigness of the western 
states and on intensive farming methods 
in states like Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The production of alfalfa on irrigated 
land is playing an important part in the 
ain ee ~ of sheep for market. Cheap 
ands still are found in the western states, 
but even with the cheapest land available 
for the purpose of pasturing sheep the 
business has gotten entirely away from 
the good old times when herders “ran” 
flocks on shares and came out in a few 
years with lands and flocks and inde- 
pendence. 

In states like Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho and New Mexico, twenty years 
ago, every man dreamed dreams of wealth 
gained quickly in “running” sheep. Busi- 
ness men, professional men, preachers, 
were crazy to get an interest in a band of 
sheep and quit the grind of the town. 
The wield to produce wool and gather 
catia. Following the panic of 1893 the 
sheep business took meteoric turns and 
men seemed suddenly to grow rich, then 
as suddenly would they become really 
poor. The very gamble of the game 
appealed, an E strongly to western 
men with rich red blood in their veins 

In the real sheep country men learned 
the business in the school of hard knocks. 
Beginners would rustle the range, do all 
the work in caring for bands of woollies, 
and in payment for their efforts would 
receive half of the wool clip and half of 
the increase of the flocks. With good luck 
a start would soon be gained and very 
soon the beginner had developed into an 
owner. At times, with plenty of water 
at hand, it was like drawing the capital 
prize in a lottery to get control of a band 
of sheep on shares. Today, citizens of 
towns like Douglas, Wyo., Billings, 
Mont., Pendleton, Ore., Pocatello, Ida., 
and larger places like Helena, Mont., and 
Walla Walla, Wash., point with pardon- 
able pride to the wealthy men who made 
their stakes in the sheep game, men who 
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followed the range and withstood all its 
hardships and privations, when the going 
was hard. 

The optimism of the old range was 
contagious; at times it became universal. 
The present prosperity of the inter- 
mountain country is based, in fact, on 
that optimism, splendid as it was. 


Mk prepare a list of the sheepmen of 
the old West who have made good is 
to study the names of the great and the 
near-great in Mexico, in Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Utah, Oregon and New 
Mexico. Names of governors, United 
States senators, bankers, leaders, will 
make up the list. And, in nearly every 
case, friends of the man will declare that 
he earned his fame and his fortune by 
sticking to the sheep game on the deso- 
late hills. And it will be the exception 
to find a man who did not carve his for- 
tune from the output of wool grown upon 
the public range. The fortunes were 
started before the days of the dry land 
farmer, before the days of the menacing 
wire fence and private ownership of the 
—_ area. 

ake a look at the list in Wyoming. 
Ex-Governor Brooks, M. P. Wheeler, Pat 
Sullivan, L. L. Gantz, -_— Morton, Paul 
S. Richards, with a hundred others of 
lesser note, made fortunes while all the 
land was open and free. In Montana, 
Charles Bair, who at one time if not now, 
owned the largest number of sheep of any 
man in the country, and who put Billings 
on the map as the greatest wool shippin 
point in America, gathered flocks a 
lands in a very early day. In Idaho, ex- 
Governor Gooding and the late ex-Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg went from the sheep 
range to the governor’s chair. In Oregon, 
R. S. Stanfield made a fortune in the 
sheep business before he broke into the 
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state legislature and became speaker of 
the house of representatives. In Mex- 
ico, General Manuel Gonzales gathered 
his leadership and his fortune while work- 
ing among great flocks of sheep in the 
land of Maximillian. 

It is not entirely fair to mention west- 
ern sheepmen as leaders in the industry 
without referring to another class of men, 
men who have made distinct reputations 
in another line of work, related closely to 
the marketing of sheep, not to the pro- 
duction of wool. The feeder, as he has 
developed the business of producing mut- 
ton, has become a real factor in the coun- 
try near central markets, which are by 
name Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City and St. Paul. 
By the way, the greatest center for the 
sale of feeders is Denver, where beet pulp 
and alfalfa form an ideal ration on the 
sheep farms. 

The Starrs, i eee and others 
have established Missouri as a feeding 
center. Corn is the favorite feed. J. T. 
Johnson and G. N. Johnson each feed 
10,000 to 15,000 lambs every winter. 
Hogan, in Michigan, and Knollin, in Kan- 
sas, each in his own way, has established 
an industry in the reducing of ear corn 
to first-class mutton. T. C. Ellington, 
perhaps more than any other feeder, has 
worked out rations and feeding economics 
in the scientific production of mutton- 
sheep for packers. Manufacturing mutton 
is one of the fine arts in the cornbelt of the 
central states. 

Not alone has the feeding problem been 
introduced into the sheep game within 
‘recent years, but a new transportation 
problem has come to the railroads which 
operate in the intermountain country. 
With the approach of winter, each year, 
there are two well-defined movements of 
freight traffic in the stock country. One 
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It is estimated that 400,000 men are interested in the production of sheep and wool in this country as compared with 1,000,000 in 1900. 
The business has got away from the good old times when herders “ran” flocks on shares and came 
out in a few years with lands and flocks and independence 
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is the shipment of sheep and cattle to 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, to be 
wintered on hay and finished early in the 
spring on corn. The other is the move- 
ment of hay and corn from the farming 
states into the plateau country, to be fed 
to sheep and cattle wintering on the open 
range. These trafic movements have 
greatly increased during the last ten 
years. In fact, longer ago than that it 
was not thought worth while to ship hay 
and corn to the range to save the lives of 
animals exposed for months to the blasts 
of winter on snow-covered range. Now 
careful sheepmen and thrifty cattlemen 
refuse to allow their flocks and herds to 
be depleted through starvation and cold 
during the winter, and make provision for 
feed to tide over the extremely cold 
weather and allow the stock to appear on 
the range in the spring ir. fair condition. 


Wil the determination to feed sheep 
on the range in preference to allow- 
ing them to starve, came the purpose to 
produce a better grade of stock and to put 
the business on a better basis. The high 
prices which now prevail give sheepmen 
the opportunity of their lives to place 
sheep-raising in the forefront, not only 
on the range but on the farms of America 
as well. In fact, all over the country, 
farmers are taking to the keeping of a few 
sheep to occupy idle lands and to use up 
forage which heretofore has been allowed 
to go to waste. In the future, and in the 
near future, the larger number of sheep 
will be found, not in the range states, 
but in the rich agricultural states, where 
land values are high and where a small 
band of woollies may be kept with little 
if any expense in the ordinary course of 
business. The wool and mutton will be 
clear profit. 
(Continued on page 62) 









The Pacific's Key to Panama 


Whose Hands Should Hold the Key to Our Canal’s Western 
Gateway and What Are We Going to Do About Lt? 


HE United States does not own 

the Pacific’s key to Panama. 
Yet were this guardian of the 
western gateway to the Canal to 
be held by hostile hands, America’s grip 
on Panama would be jeopardized. To- 
day, if the United States were at war with 
a ion loose upon the seven seas—par- 
ticularly upon the Pacific—this key to 
Panama might well be used to deliver 
our country a staggering blow. Such a 
blow would be as much the result of na- 


tional unpreparedness as to have allowed’ 


the mailed fist of the Kaiser to grasp the 
Virgin Islands, off the east gateway to 
Panama, instead 


By G. Charles Hodges 


small islands of Culpepper and Wenman, 
to let them keep their freebooter names. 
And similarly to the east are Pinta, Mar- 
chena, and Tower Islands. 

Over one-half the area of the Gala- 
pagos Group is contained in the great 
island of Isabel. With its 414 square 
miles shaped like an inverted “L,” the 
island’s military supremacy lies in moun- 
tain bulwarks sheltering a rendezvous for 
a great fleet. Santa Cruz and the others 
of dwindling size all are less than 100 


Antarctic. The more elevated parts of 
the Galapagos are not unlike the uplands 
of the Andes. As in Peru and Ecuador, 
in the verano there is the summer’s mist- 
drizzle—the garua—freshening the algar- 
robos and the pampas like the Ecuadoran 
paramos. 

Discovered by the empire-seeking 
Spanish, the haven of sea rovers, then of 
whalers, it was not until 1832 that Ecua- 
dor—having become free from Spain— 
occupied the Galapagos. A colony was 
established by General Villamil, called 
Floreana after President Flores of the 
Ecuadoran Republic. Now there is also 
a convict settle- 
ment on Cris- 





of our nation 
securing them 
from Denmark. 

That was pre- 
paredness on the 
Atlantic—in the 
Caribbean 
sphere. Why not 
on the Pacific? 

What is this 
Pacific key to 
Panama? Whose 
hands hold it? 
Can this hold 
maintain? 

AN INSULAR 

GIBRALTAR 

Lying $80 miles 
off the South 
American conti- 
nent, there is a 
group of islands 
owned by | the 
weak Republic 
of Ecuador. 

They are’the Galapagos Archipelago. 
This is the key to Panama from the west 
—an insular Cibeskear made up of a ba- 
ker’s dozen of islands, just 1100 miles 
southwest of the Panama Canal. Do not 
vision a comic opera setting of sand and 

alms. The Galapagos Group are no 
Easdeine, palm-covered sand-dunes of 
the tropics. They are not dots of hurri- 
cane-swept sand, engirdled by coral reefs, 
in the South Pacific’s waste of ocean. 
The Archipelago embraces almost 3000 
square miles of terra firma—larger than 
Delaware—land standing out in volcanic 
ruggedness against the Pacific skyline 
from 3000 to 4000 feet high. 

A birds-eye view of the Galapagos 
Group reveals five large and ten smaller 
islands, with islets unnamed, covering a 
sea area of roundly 300 by 200 miles. It 
is dominated by the main island of Isabel, 
close to 100 miles long—17th century 
English buccaneers called it Albemarle. 
Immediately about Isabel is Fernandina 
on the west; then—reaching toward South 
America on the east—come San Salvador, 
Rabida, Pinzon, Santa Cruz, Santa Fé, 
Floreana, Espafia, and San Cristobal. 
Eighty miles north-westward are the 
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On Chatham island, in the Galapagos group. Unless the world of nations is to be made over 
by the Great War, can the United States risk the menace 
of the Galapagos commanding Panama? 


square miles in area. The Galapagos are 
rough and volcanic, at first sight unin- 
viting. But the inhospitality of the lower 
slopes—barren lava elds, giant cactus, 
mangroves and scrubby, moss-hung trees 
—gives way above 500 feet from sea- 
level to almost luxuriant vegetation. 
However, Fernandina is almost wholly 
covered with lava, the summit alone 
boasting of growth. 

Even several miles out to sea, the con- 
trast between the parched and barren 
lower slopes and the living summits of 
jungle growth can be seen. From July 
to November, the clouds hang low over 
the upper parts of the islands. Thus, 
while the shore line never offers more 
than a barrier of mangrove thickets, 
orchilla-hung trees and cactus, the higher 
elevations boast of tropic fruits growing 
wild on many of the islands—“‘escapes”’ 
from civilization, as are the herds of cat- 
tle, horses, donkeys, pigs, goats, dogs 
and other animals of a Robinson Crusoe 
kind, not forgetting great turtles, the 
“native sons.” Though Galapagos Group 
lies exactly on the equator—Isabel is cut 
by it—the climate is healthful, being 
tempered by cooling currents from the 


tobal. This off- 
shoot of Ecua- 
dor numbers 
400 souls in 
all. Aside from 
whaling and fish- 
ing, guano and 
orchilla—a moss 
used in Europe 
to give a purple 
dye—are export- 
ed. Ecuador now 
maintains a wire- 
less station on 
the group. 
GUARDIAN OF 
PANAMA 


So much_ for 
what the Gala- 
pagos Group is: 
now let us speak 
in terms of strat- 
egy and national 
preparedness. 

This insular Gibraltar—the likeness is 
more thanoneof words—commands our 
western gateway to Panama. 

By an admiral’s chart, it is but 1100 
miles from a base in the Galapagos to 
the bight of Panama: no further than 
our newly-acquired Virgin Islands on the 
east. It is less than 600 miles from the 
group to the Ecuadoran shoulder of South 
America. It is but goo miles north to the 
coast of Central America—the Galapagos 
lie straight below Guatemala. 

The dominant position of the group is 
revealed when one sees that the Gala- 

agos form the apex of a strategic triangle. 

his is because the giant hand of nature 
has twisted the continental mass so that 
the shoulder of South America juts out 
into the Pacific, while North America 

inches off southward to connect at 
Sian with our sister continent. A 
line dropped from St. Louis through New 
Orleans would cut the Galapagos Group 
in two at the southern end—remember, 
New Orleans is on the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Galapagos are on the Pacific. 
Thus, the two continents of the New 
World lie in a great double circle—which 
makes the Galapagos the key to Panama. 
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For if one connects a west coast port of 
Mexico—Mazatlan, say, or Acapulco— 
with the South American port of Callao, 
the Galapagos will just ¢ tipped. It 

uts all to the eastward into a triangular 
we if you will, tapering toward Panama: 
it is the Galapagos Archipelago which 
guards the Ck the way out from Pan- 
ama to the Pacific. 

In naval parlance, Panama is covered 
by the Galapagos Islands. They com- 
mand all egress from the Gulf of Panama 
—the western gateway of our world 
short-cut. 

This strategic triangle, so vital to the 
United States, is not one-half the size of 
the German war zone about Britain. 
Every obstacle now militating against 
Teuton success in the North Sea and the 
Atlantic with under-sea warfare is lack- 
ing should hostile hands seize the Gala- 
pagos as a base of operations. They offer 
unlimited protection from the prevailing 
winds—the southeast. winds. As one 
authority says, the Galapagos are “sit- 
uated in a comparatively calm sea, where 
storms are of rare occurrence, and even 
strong winds almost unknown”—within 
striking distance of Panama. 


THE KEY—FROM 1600 TO NOW 


The Galapagos were a strategic thorn 
in the side of Spain from the first days of 
freebooting, when the lure of the Don’s 
treasure ships drew swarms of buccaneers 
into the Pacific to harry the galleons 
lumbering north to Panama. For a cen- 
tury, the group furnished haven to the 
highwaymen of the seven seas, making 
mock of Spain’s hold on Panama. Then 
came Spain’s decline and the break-up 
of her American possessions into a parcel 
of turbulent republics; the Galapagos no 
more were visited by the merry gentle- 
men raiders of Old England, and only 
whalers chanced there to refit. 

But with the reviving interest in the 
Pacific in the last of the 19th century, 


the Galapagos have figured more and 
more in the calculations of statesmen— 
in the Americas and elsewhere. 

Once, when in 1894 Japan waged war 
on China, the sunrise flag of Nippon flew 
over the island for a short time—while 
the niceties of international law were 
evaded by Chile selling Japan a cruiser 
with the connivance of Ecuador. Several 
times has Europe been approached on 
the purchase of the Galapagos—espe- 
cially France. But the spectre of the 
Monroe Doctrine has prevented these 
parlers from going too far. To the south, 
Chile, too, has been thought until recently 
to be desirous of possessing the group to 
realize her naval ambitions in the Equa- 
torial Pacific. 


UNCLE SAM REBUFFED 
The United States has not been blind 


to these overtures. 

Under Harrison, Secretary of State 
Blaine attempted to get for this country 
the key to Panama. But Ecuador would 
have none of it. 

Naval authorities long have urged the 
acquisition of the Galapagos. ‘There is 
no doubt but that the secret files of the 
government would throw interesting 
light on why the negotiations of 1909 and 
IQII came to nought. Our last attempt 
was an arrangement attempted between 
the United States and President Estrada 
to lease the Galapagos for 99 years, pay- 
ing Ecuador $15,000,000. But Ecuador 
refused, the proposal being used by anti- 
government forces to bring about an up- 
heaval. It is the stormy petrel of Ecua- 
doran politics—for politics only stand in 
the way of the settlement. Ecuador has 
just faced another revolt by men—the 
“outs’”—using the pretext of a purported 
sale of the islands to the United States 
to raise trouble. 

There is thus a delicate situation to be 
met—but met it must be, for the safety 
of the United States and Panama. 
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ACQUISITION VITAL 


This key to Panama is in the hands of 
a weak South American republic who can- 
not either prevent its wrong use or main- 
tain it against attack. 

So possessed, the Galapagos are a three- 
fold menace against Panama. War needs 
and war deeds well may seize upon this 
key. (1) The group can serve as a base 
for raiders harrying the Pacific. (2) It 
can act as a rendezvous for a fleet in 
force. (3) It may render Panama use- 
less, preventing all egress from our west- 
ern gateway—either by a fleet based on 
the Galapagos commanding the sea, or 
by under-sea warfare such as the Germans 
are waging. 

What can we do? Unless the world of 
nations is to be made over by the Great 
War, the United States cannot risk the 
menace of the Galapagos commanding 
Panama. 

There are four possibilities. First, 
American possession by outright sale; 
but this must be willingly achieved, and 
Ecuador objects. Second, Ecuador could 
lease us the islands in perpetuity; but this 
also has failed. Third, Ecuador might 
let the United States use them as a ma- 
neuver base for a short period—yet here 
again Ecuadoran sentiment has inter- 
posed a stumbling block. But the fourth 
way is to arrange a joint occupation of 
the Archipelago—Ecuador keeping her 
sovereignty intact, maintaining her colo- 
nial establishment and securing all the 
commercial advantages that could accrue 
in time of peace. 

These United States would pledge the 
strong arm of America to maintam the 
Galapagos inviolable. America would 
guard—as Ecuador avowedly cannot— 
this key to Panama. Ecuador would 
keep this stake in the Pacific, and all the 
gain that could come from the piping 
times of peace. But the United States 
would know that Panama was safe, 
should peace on the Pacific be broken. 


Freedom and Robbie May 


like a solitary bit of stage property 

against a drop curtain of turquoise 

sky and sun-flooded prairie a girl 
on a spotted pony conversed with a fat 
man. There were quizzical laughter 
wrinkles about his eyes and he regarded 
her indulgently. “And so you want to 
take up a claim?” he chuckled. 

She straightened her khaki-clad figure, 
thrust back under her hat a plume of sun- 
burned hair that threatened to obscure 
her vision and fixed her eyes on the far 
horizon. “I’m goin’ to live out a claim,” 
she asserted as though in challenge to the 
potent sand hills and the smiling sky. 

At an incipient gurgle from him she 
turned on him fiercely. “You shut up 
laughin’ at me, Jim Humphrey. I’d like 
to know what’s any funnier about me 
takin’ up a claim than Miss Doty over 
there, and no one laughs at her.” 

The curving creases in the fat man’s 
brick-red face straightened themselves 
into a semblance of sobriety as he ran his 


[: front of an adobe shack standing 





By Mary Arbuckle 


fingers across his bald head and explained 
tolerantly: “‘Well, you see it’s different 
with Miss Doty: she’s an old maid and 
there don’t seem like nothing else for her 


to do. 

“An old maid, is she? Well, I'll have 
you know that’s just exactly what J aim 
to be.” 

The fat man’s pent-up mirth broke into 
a loud guffaw. “You an old maid!” he 
gurgled. “I guess Lon McMurtry and 
Buck Shields and Billy Tarwater and 
about a dozen or so others’ll have sum- 
thin’ to say about that.” 

With a glint of exasperation in her 
yellow eyes, she wheeled the spotted pony. 
“A lot of good it’ll do ’em to say it,” she 
flung back as she started off. 

Jim Humphrey pulled himself to- 
gether. “Here, Robbie May,” he called, 
“wait a minute! You say you'll be over a 
Friday to make out the papers?” 


“That’s what I said, you [and commis- 
sioner of the Ft. Sumner district; and you 
have two witnesses ready.” 

“T low’d maybe you'd bring the wit- 
nesses—Lon fer one.” 

“Lon’s leavin’today for the mountains.” 

With a sudden alertness Jim Humphrey 
walked around in front of the pony. 
“You say Lon’s gittin’ off today? Why, 
I didn’t s’pose he’d make it this soon. 
He’s got to move the rest of his cattle, 
ain’t he?” 

“Yes, Salvador from the Bar T’s is 
drivin’.” 

Jim scrutinized her averted face 
anxiously for a moment—then spoke as 
though taking a plunge: “Looky here, 
Robbie May! I’d like to ask you a ques- 
tion or two if you won’t flare up. I pas 
mean to be buttin’ in, but seems like we’re 
good enough friends for us to be plain— 
have you and Lon played quits?” 

“You've said it,” she answered with 2 
defiant tilt to her freckled chin and eyes 

obstinately avoiding his. 
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“Well, I’m sure sorry,” he said fer- 
vently, absently fingering the pinto’s 
mane. “There ain’t a better feller in the 
world than Lon—all man through and 
through. If you was to hunt the world 
over from Chiny to the North Pole you’d 
not find his like.” 

“That’s true, too,” she answered, ap- 
parently addressing the pinto’s ears. 

“Well, then, what in the name of he— 
heaven made you turn him down? You 
a little young thing all alone without no 
kin folks to look after you! And you 
Fr al help but love Lon—I know you 

o. 

Robbie May’s level gaze, candid as a 
boy’s, met the kindly anxious eyes of 
Jim Humphrey, and her face—swept 
clear of girlish petulance—took on a new 
womanliness. “T’ll tell you, Jim, just 
how it is. I love freedom better’n any- 
thing in this world. I’ve always had it 
and it seems like it would kill me to be 
tied down. I don’t want to marry any- 
one—not now or ever. I’ve seen too 
much of marrying here in the West and 
what it does to women. They start out 
with their man on some homestead claim 
or ranch all fresh and young and happy. 
In three years you wouldn’t know ’em. 
They’re all faded and leathery and sad- 
eyed. They’ve had to live in a two-by- 
four shack and grub and slave. They’ve 
had to haul water, maybe, and help ride 
the range; and worse than all—they’ve 
had to have children away from all the 
comforts of life. Oh! you’re not talkin’ 
to me about marriage!’”’ And her eyes, 
searching the sand hills, were clouded as 
with a vision of the sorrows of her sisters. 


IM HUMPHREY, hisround face incon- 

gruously serious, thoughtfully braided 
the pinto’s mane. “Yes,” he said slowly, 
“you're right, Robbie May. It does all 
that to women and more—this country. 
If I didn’t know it so well I might not be 
livin’ here alone today; there was a time 
— And so you sent Lon off! But don’t 
you reckon he’ll come back some day to 
see if you change your mind?” 

“He says not,” she answered, “‘and he 
means it.” Then she added in a half 
whisper: “He said last night it was ‘good- 
by forever.’ ” 

“Well, I don’t blame him,” said Jim. 
“Lord knows there’s a limit to the number 
of times a fellow ought to let a girl turn 
him down. 

“But about you and the claim, now? 
I wonder if you know what you're a 
tacklin’. You'll have an awful lot to see 
to. Who'll you git to do your haulin’ and 
the buildin’ of the shack? An’ you'll have 
to have a sorter yard for pinto an’ a little 
shed and likely another horse to ride when 
you want to ketch him on the range. And 
there won’t be no hot supper fer you when 
you git in from school all tired out.” 

“T know all that,” said Robbie May 
briskly, “but Mr. McKinnon’s goin’ to 
see to most everything. You see, he 
wants me to file over there in his south 

asture so as to keep the nesters out. 

e’s been scared for a long time that 
someone’d get in there on that little draw 
where the water stands. That'd ruin his 
pasture, you know. He’ll pay me a thou- 
sand clear for it when | get it lived out. 
Not so bad, is it?” 

“A thousand dollars,” murmured Jim 
thoughtfully; “no, not so bad. More’n 
many a poor nester makes in ten years 
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tryin’ to farm in this cow country. And 
what'll you do with the thousand?” 

Robbie May threw back her head and 
laughed excitedly. The sunburned plume 
of hair became loosened and fell to her 
forehead. ‘“What’ll I do with it? That’s 
a joke! Take it and go somewhere, of 
course—anywhere I want to so long as 
the money lasts. I’ll see some of this 
world besides Texas and New Mexico 
before I quit. I’m free, man! Free!” and 
she raised herself in her stirrups and 
whirled her quirt gleefully. 

The pinto, whose nerves were none of 
the steadiest at best, seized upon this 
excellent provocation to make a bolt 
that ended in a series of bucking con- 
tortions originally invented by the race 
of pintos. Jim Fast wt watched ad- 
miringly while Robbie May brought him 
to time and drew up before him all 
flushed and smiling and with the brim of 
her felt hat turned back from her face 
after the manner of cowboys. From the 
heavy shallows of middle age he gazed a 
little sadly at this vital creature borne 
high on the crest of youth. “And so you 
aim to forget all about Lon?” he said. 

“Nothing else to do,” she answered 
lightly. Then aftera pause: “Say, Jim, 
goin’ to the dance tonight?” 

“Dance? What dance? Where?” he 
demanded excitedly. 

“Over to Mayo’s. I was to tell you; 
but I reckoned maybe someone had beat 
me to it. They want you to come and 
play for ’em.” 

“Why, sure I’ll come. But it’s a good 
thing | heard about it this soon in the 
morning. | got to do some work on that 
vilin of mine. The G string’s all out of 
kilter.” And the joyful enthusiasm that 
had kindled Jim’s face at the word 
“dance” —that epitome of supreme bliss 
to the plainsman—gave place to harassed 
responsibility. 

“All right,” said Robbie May. “Tune 
her up and come prepared to saw till 
nine in the mornin’. Being as tomorrow’s 
Sunday we don’t aim to quit till church 
time. I’m headed for Mayo’s now. 
Going to spend the night with Lottie. 
Reckon I better be movin’. So long!” 

Jim called after her: “How come you 
not to let one of the boys carry you in 
his buggy, Robbie May—’stead of ridin’ 
all that way?” 

“Just because,” she answered pertly, 
gazing back at him over her shoulder 
with an impish sparkle in her eyes and 
the loosened lock of hair beating time to 
the pinto’s trot. 

Chuckling fondly at the picture she 
made, Jim started toward the house. 
There was a quick thud of hoofs behind 
him and Robbie May was there again. 
“Oh, say! Jim, wait a minute. I nearly 
forgot. You know that nester outfit of 
Quigley’s over there south of the Bar T? 
Well, they got a bee in their bonnet that 
they want a teacher with a first grade 
certificate next year. That hits me and 
my little old third, you know. Reckon 
they can stir up anything? I got to keep 
the school three years more while I’m 
livin’ out my claim.” 

Jim’s bushy brows drew together 
fiercely: “Quigley’s, you say? The low- 
down suckers! What use they got for a 
teacher with a first grade ’stificate for 
their tow-headed younguns? Don’t you 
worry, honey. We'll show ’em who’s 
boss of these here diggin’s. The school’s 








been yourn ever since you hit this place 
four year ago and it’ll stay yourn as long 
as you want it—’stificate or no ’stificate. 
Trot along and don’t think of it no more.” 

From a swirl of dust and flying hoofs 
Robbie May waved a friendly hand at him: 
“Good old Jim,” she murmured fondly, 
“best friend I’ve got now that Lon’s gone.” 

As she rode along with her back to the 
sun she broke into song—an incoherent 
little medley of trills and la-las packed 
to overflowing with the ecstasy of youth 
and motion. The pinto twitched his 
ears approvingly and lowered his neck in 
a running lope. Robbie May took off 
her hat and pinned it to her khaki riding 
skirt. The wind of their flight ruffled her 
hair and the sun made of it a burnished 
aureole for her vivid face. When the 
adobe house of Jim Humphrey was no 
longer in sight: she veered the pinto’s 
course and turned from the turfy prairie 
to the “main traveled road” lying like 
a yellow chalk mark due east and west 
across the empty land. The pinto, sud- 
denly reminded of the ten miles ahead of 
him, slowed down to a cowboy jog and 
Robbie May ceased her trilling song and, 
folding her hands on the saddle horn, 
drooped forward thoughtfully. 

“Forget all about Lon?’ Sure she 
would! But she wished her last glimpse 
of him hadn’t been with that hurt look 
in his eyes. Well, he was gone now— 
over towards the Rio Grande. Had 
moved half his cattle two months ago and 
left a Mexican to look after them and 
build a ’dobe house—hoping that she 
would give in. Poor Lon! She would 
miss him. Everything was empty al- 
ready. Just lonely prairie and lonely sky 
and all those other fellows ready to pester 
the life out of her now that Lon was out 
of the way. Well, she’d show ’em! She 
had sure given them the slip on this dance, 
all right; and her lips curved at the 
memory of the red-faced chagrin of Pete 
and Buck as they watched her ride away 
from McMinnon’s this morning. They 
had spent an entire Sunday afternoon 
painting their respective buggies on oppo~ 
site sides of the lot and scowling ill- 
naturedly at one another in the process. 
She had told them they could draw straws 
to see which would get to take her to the 
dance, and she laughed gleefully now at 
the memory of her parting shot: “Don’t 
forget to de your straws, boys.” 


IFE was fun—such fun! She would 

dance all night, the first dance with- 
out Lon—big brown, clear-eyed Lon—the 
best dancer west of the Pecos. And he 
could come, too, if he was a mind to— 
just sulks that kept him away. He’d 
maybe camp right near Mayo’s tonight. 
It was on his road and moving was slow 
with cattle. Oh, well! he’d forget her 
soon—find a woman out there. And in 
fifteen years—ten maybe—he’d be a rich 
man—if his luck held. They did it with 
cattle—fellows like Lon. And his woman, 
by the time the money came, “old and 
leathery and sad-eyed.” 

“Not for me!” cried Robbie May, 
straightening suddenly and tapping the 
startled pinto with the quirt. Like a 
spotted streak of motion they were off— 
the thud of the pony’s hoofs Sestine time 
to the girl’s light song. 

Topping a slight rise she halted. A 
covered wagon was coming. So lan- 
guidly deliberate was its approach that 
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“Tt does look like you'd ask a person to ride the mile to Mayo’'s,” said Robbie May plaintively, “especially if they'd been encehaaiie® it all day” 


the slow moving feet of the horses scarcely 
raised a dust. A mongrel cur limped 
underneath. Beside the man on the seat 
sat a sunbonneted woman holding a child 
on her bony knees. Other tow heads pro- 
truded from under the canvas. Pots, 
pans, mattresses and articles of furniture 
formed a confused jumble in the shadowy 
interior of the wagon. The bony horses 
strained disheartenedly up the incline 
while the man urged them on with slaps 
of the reins and apathetic “git aps.” 
Sitting motionless on her pony—a vivid 
figure against the sky, Robbie May 
watched their approach—the like of 
which she had seen hundreds of times— 
with a deep unconscious interest. They 
were the typical “movers,” starved out, 
worn out and returning to the “land of 


cotton” in time for the late picking. No 
slightest detail escaped her, from the 
ragged garments of the tousle headed 
children to the look of hopeless, dumb 
endurance in the faded eyes of the woman. 
So intent was her scrutiny that she almost 
failed to respond to the “Howdy” of the 
man and the nod of the woman as they 
drew up. “Kin you tell us,” he drawled, 
“how fur it is to Spring Crick?” 

“Five miles,” she answered, rousing 
herself from her lethargy of contemplation. 

“Much obliged,” he mumbled, slapping 
the horses with the reins, and starting the 
equipage on its creaking way. The 
woman turned and looked back at Robbie 
May—a look of utterly resigned and 
pitiful admiration that half veiled the 
naked hopelessness of her weary soul. 


Taking a deep breath as though to rid 
herself of a bad dream, the girl pinned on 
her hat to shade her eyes from the mount- 
ing sun and, with a businesslike tighten- 
ing of the reins, jogged briskly on her way. 
“What did I tell you?” she inquired 
severely of the pinto’s twitching ears. 
“No, not for mine!” 

When the small hoofs had tapped out 
three lonely sun-baked miles peopled only 
by stodgy prairie dogs and fitful cotton- 
tails, Robbie May patted the pony’s neck 
and remarked encouragingly: “We'll eat 
dinner at Roderick’s.” 

The curving-roofed half-dugout of the 
Rodericks, with its hovering windmill, 
stood like an impertinent interruption in 
the rolling monotony of sandy prairie that 
swept on to the flat line of the horizon. In 
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its solitary smallness it seemed to typify 
the insignificance of man’s efforts to put 
his impress on this vast stubborn land. 
Something of this was in Robbie May’s 
mind as she dismounted to open the gate 
in the wire fence of the horse pasture. 

“Ten years they’ve worked like dogs,” 
she said aloud, “and this and five hundred 
head of cattle is all they’ve got.” The 
words of a sign she had seen painted on 
the canvas of a Texas-bound wagon 
flashed back to her: ‘Mexico, Mexico, 
we bid you adieu; we may go to hell but 
we'll not come back to you,” —a would-be 
humorous indictment of the land by those 
whom it had despoiled, yet reeking with 
the bitterness of disappointment. For a 
moment the girl resigned herself to de- 
spondent musings; just loneliness and 
sand and work—if you gave in to it. But 
if you didn’t—and she began humming a 
dance tune, her body swaying rhythmic- 
ally to the motion of the horse: sunshine 
and wind and freedom, the joy of swift 
motion and the suppleness of youth. 
With a reckless little laugh she bent far 
over the pony’s neck as she urged him to 
a gallop. 


T looked like there was trouble at 

Roderick’s. No eager faces appeared at 
the door and that ominous looking buggy 
at the gate bore a suspicious resemblance 
to Dr. Cope’s of Silverton. “Why it is 
Doc,” said Robbie May apprehensively 
as she drew nearer. 

To a subdued looking child who came 
gravely out to meet her she put an 
anxious query: “Who’s sick, Jimmy?” 

“Nobody,” the eight-year-old replied 
with an air of saddened importance, “but 
pa he’s broke his leg.” 

“Gosh!” breathed Robbie May on her 
way to the door, “how’d it happen?” 

“His horse fell in a prairie dog hole 
when he was roundin’ up over in the San 
Jacinto,” imparted Jimmy eagerly, “and 

a he laid there for about four hours 

fore old Smoky come home with the 
saddle on. And ma hitched up the wagon 
and went to hunt him and she took me 
and left Molly to mind the baby; and we 
brought pa home and”—Jimmy gasped 
for breath—“the doctor says it’s a bad 
break and ma she’s been cryin’.” 

“No wonder,” said Robbie May pity- 
ingly, sensing fully the enormity of the 
catastrophe: the man helpless just at the 
busiest time of the year; his care and that 
of the children on the shoulders of the 
woman who, beside her other tasks, must 
spend long hours in the saddle in a futile 
attempt to take her husband’s place. A 
commonplace enough tragedy in the life 
of a ranch woman, yet none the less hard 
to bear. 

In the combination kitchen-dining room 
Robbie May found Mrs. Roderick pre- 
paring the noon meal. Her thin tanned 
face lighted up at sight of the girl and she 
cried out: “Robbie! Robbie,” as she kept 
on turning ham in a skillet. 

‘Here, you sit right down,” commanded 
Robbie May. “You must be most dead. 
I'll get this dinner.” In a moment she 
had shed her hat and gloves and with 
firm young arms had forced the older 
woman to a chair. With a capable mo- 
tion she thrust a pan of biscuits in the 
oven, pretending not to notice Mrs. 
Roderick’s trembling-lipped silence. 

“That’s right, Molly, you set the 
table,” she remarked encouragingly to the 
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small girl who, with a plate in one hand 
and knives and forks in the other, was 
standing by the oilcloth covered table 
contemplating her in a mute inertia of 
admiration. 

Mrs. Roderick surreptitiously wiped 
her eyes on the corner of her checked 
apron. “I don’t know how come me to 
give in like this,” she said, gulping de- 
terminedly. “I ain’t never broke down 
before. But it does seem like this just 
caps the climax. What with the bad 
cattle year—so many dyin’ of blackleg 
and all—and now Bob not able to look 
after the rest!” 

“Try not to worry,” said Robbie May, 
“remember it could a been worse. Hadn’t 
I better make a little more coffee? The 
doctor’s liable to want two cups before he 
starts back.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Roderick rising, “and 
I'll get the milk from the well.” 

From the room behind the kitchen 
came the rumble of men’s voices. Molly 
wiped an experimental finger across the 
mouth of the syrup pitcher and remarked 
soberly: “I’d sure hate to break my leg. 
Pa he hollered a little when the doctor 
set it. Musta hurt him awful bad; he 
don’t hardly ever even say ‘ouch.’ ” 

Putting a shovel of “cow-chips” in the 
stove, Robbie May turned to the bedroom 
door. Gray-bearded Doc Cope came 
forward to greet her and Bob Roderick 
cried out: “Howdy, Robbie May! You’re 
a sight for sore eyes or broke legs all 
right. Come over here, girl, and let me 
take a holt of you. Don’t stand there in 
the door; you a as sober as a judge. I 
ain’t got nothin’ catchin.’” 

A pang had shot through Robbie May 
at sight of Bob Roderick’s long figure on 
the bed—the game curve of his blanched 
lips, the look in his brown eyes. How like 
Lon he was! A little older, a little 
thinner; but as Jim Humphrey had said 
of Lon—“all man through and through.” 

As she went over to the bed to give his 
hand a comradely grasp she was wonder- 
ing if there were prairie dogs on the Rio 
Grandé. Lon was careless in his riding— 
very careless. When he got after a steer 
he didn’t stop to look down. Suppose he 
should break his leg—all alone except for 
Salvador. 


HE injured man did not release her 

hand immediately, but looked fond] 
up into her glowing face. She stroked his 
hand absently, her brooding eyes seeming 
to gaze beyond him. 

“What’s the matter, little girl?’ he 
asked, pushing her gently into a chair by 
the bed. ‘You look like you was seein’ a 
ghost.” 

“Oh, no!” said Robbie May lightly, 
shaking off the mood, “I was just studyin’ 
how come you to take a notion for the 
rest cure all of a sudden.” 

“Say, ain’t it hell?’ demanded Bob 
violently. ‘Just at roundup time, too!” 

“Now there you go,” said Robbie May; 
“not grateful for anything. I should 
think you’d be glad it happened right now 
when all the boys is roundin’ up and can 
look out for your steers along of their own. 
Why, I bet you don’t lose four head ac- 
count of this.” 

“Maybe not,” said Bob brightening. 
“The boys is awful good; I know that. 
But they cain’t leave their work to be 
lookin’ after my stuff. It’s goin’ to be 
powerful hard on the woman and God 


knows she’s had enough to stand. That’s 
the way with this damn country; the 
women gets the worst of the deal every 
time.” 

“That’s the truth if you ever spoke it,” 
rumbled Doc Cope # toca his beard. 
“Take my advice, Robbie May, and 
don’t never tie yourself up to no man.” 

“Say,” said Robbie May abrurtly, 
“heard the latest on New Mexico? It’s a 
riddle. How can you tell from an old 
campin’ place whether the folks was goin’ 
or comin’? Here’s the answer: if they 
was comin’ into New Mexico the ground 
is covered with tomato cans and chicken 
bones. If they was leavin’ you don’t see 
nothin’ but rabbit fur.” 

“Pretty good,” said Doc Cope appre- 
ciatively. “True, too. Why there’s 
nesters over yonder around Silverton that 
don’t taste no meat but rabbit from one 
year’s end to another. Good thing fer 
them the cotton-tails is so plentiful.” 


RS. RODERICK appeared at the 

door, bearing a plate of food anda 
glass of milk for Bob. Robbie May 
ushered the doctor to the kitchen where 
she presided over his meal and that of the 
children. Glancing through the door as 
she waited on the table, she saw Bob and 
his wife, with clasped hands, looking into 
each other’s eyes, the food untouched 
beside them. At the expression on their 
faces, the girl turned abruptly away. 

After the meal she Nits the dishes 
with the assistance of Molly and, in spite 
of the remonstrances of Mrs. Roderick, 
put the house to rights and accomplished 
numberless small tasks which in the ex- 
citement of the morning had been for- 
gotten. It was four o’clock when she led 
out the pinto, whom Jimmy had watered 
and fed. Mrs. Roderick walked with her 
to the gate of the horse pasture. Her arm 
was around the girl’s shoulders and she 
said feelingly: “Honey, you don’t know 
how glad I am you happened along today. 
You heartened Bob up an awful lot and 
Lordy! What a help you’ve been to me! 
I don’t know what we’d a done without 

ou. 

“Mrs. Roderick,” said Robbie May 
somberly, “do you ever get plumb dis- 
gusted with life out here in this old coun- 
try? Sometimes I feel like it’s what I 
saw it called on the wagon of some quitters 
makin’ for Texas—hell.” 

There was an underlying seriousness in 
the girl’s voice and her eyes probed 
the face of the woman before her as if 
for an answer to some vexed problem. 
The ranch woman was silent for a long 
moment. Then straightening her stooped 
shoulders and, gazing with the look of a 
seeress to the faintly purple line of the 
horizon where in the sunlight of late 
afternoon the burnished prairie seemed 
to melt into the sky she said: “Robbie 
May, there’s just one thing that keeps 
this country from being what you said— 
hell—and that one thing’s love. If a 
woman’s got her man it changes it all. 
It ain’t the loneliness and the sand and 
the hard work and the droughts that she 
thinks about—it’s standin’ by her man 
and helpin’ him win out. Can’t you see, 
you little wild thing,” she cried, turning 
and taking the girl by the shoulders, “that 
that’s all there is to livin’ anyway?” 

Something very like fright dan. $9 the 
yellow eyes of Robbie May and she drew 
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The Little Boy Makes It Through 


He Gets the Ghost Horse and the Saddlebags 


PRING was come in the Trinities, 

blue skied, gold sunned, win 

aired, and all the world Mone: 

edged her lightsome reign. The 
conifers weaved interminable patterns 
with their restless tips, moved eternally 
on their rooted feet. Down every sharp 
decline of the great hills themselves the 
bright streams leaped with laughter. 
Flowers bloomed in this and that shy 
recess, lightened the gloom beneath the 
huge, upstanding trees. 

And down from the fastnesses of Pan- 
ther Mountain where two had gone in 
the fall one came alone—a little lad with 
hair like wilted maize, eyes as blue 


Across the Oregon Line 


By Vingie E. Roe 
Wirth a drawing by Louis Rogers 


The little boy winced as if he had 
struck him and his small chin drew up in 
a mass of puckers. 

He gulped twice, visibly, swallowed 
hard with a frank out-thrust of his 
scrawny, sun-burnt neck, and nodded. 

“Yep,” he said with an uncontrollable 
squeak. 

“Then where’s yore pap?” pursued the 
man in awe. 


small hand that lay so capably on the 
bleached and weatherworn pommel. 

“You’ve done right well,” he said ad- 
miringly, “right amazin’ well, and you 
come right on over an’ let my woman 
give ye some bread an’ milk, an’ put ye 
to bed as a child should be.” 

The little boy sighed with weariness 
but shook his head apologetically. 

“T’ll take the bread and milk, Mister,” 
he said steadily, “but if you don’t mind 
me and the Ghost Horse, we'll take a bit 
of hay and stay together.” 

“Nonsense! There’s a bed at my house 
fer a little chap like you.” 

“I’m ever so much obliged,” re- 
iterated the child, “but the Ghost 





as the dome above and a beautiful 
forehead behind which were many 

ossibilities, chief among them 
Calas the roads he should build 
in the future, the bridges he would 
hang above the roaring rivers, 
the unwatered wastes he would 
reclaim. 

He was thin to emaciation, all 
angular little bones and skin, and 
the poor garments that had been 
politely passable when he and the 
thin man who was his father 
passed in through Conniston, hung 
in frank tatters at seat and knees 
and elbows. No hat covered the 
fair little head and he had been 
barefoot for a month, but despite 
all this there was about the child 
a quaint and simple dignity that 
made every mother-heart, behold- 
ing, ache with sympathy. And, 
grotesque adjunct to this dignity, 
it was the Ghost Horse of Panther 
Mountain that jogged sedately 
under him. 

The ancient nag, lost for three 
years in the deep hills, was all too 
glad to own a master once more, 
to once more tread the beaten 


ways. 

Tt was dusk when the strange 
pair drew up before the one store 
of the little mountain town and all 





es HE Little Boy of Panther Moun- 
tain’ in Sunset for July made a 
big hit. 

The Boy, taught by Snamishta, the 
Indian, had finally won the wandering 
Ghost Horse to his hand and had found 
in rotting saddlebags a hoard of raw 
gold. Left alone in the California 
mountains by the deaths of his father and 
his Indian friend, the Little Boy started 
for Oregon with his treasure, riding the 
decrepit Ghost Horse. There the author 


left him, but our readers clamored for 


It was a fine story. 


news of that trip and here it is—an even 
better story than the first! 

If you loved the Little Boy, coaxing 
the Ghost Horse back to obedience to a & 
master, you will love him the more for the 
brave resourcefulness by which he ““makes 
it through” against staggering odds. 


Horse, he—he ain’t been very 
long in from the hills, you know. 
He ain’t just used to—to other 
people and—and stables and 
things. I’d rather stay with him.” 

“Fer th’ love of Mike!” said the 
man wonderingly, but try as he 
would he could get no other word. 
To every argument he put up the 
little lad opposed his polite, apolo- 
getic, but steady request to be 
allowed to stay with his horse. 

So the man, waddling with the 
weight that comes with abundance 
of good food and lack of exercise, 
led him across the dusty road to 
the white house among its lilacs. 
Here a sonsy woman, ejaculating 
and fluttering with that divine 
pity which has saved half the race 
from the despairs of earth, fed 
the boy and hovered about him 
while he ate like a famished pup. 
But hungry as he was he did not 
forget his manners with knife and 
fork, nor to thank hts hosts with 
uaint respect. 
arrying a lantern, for the cool 
spring night was dark, the man 
took him to a big corral at the 
side of the road where the stage- 
coaches changed teams each day, 
and léading in the sorry nag, pro- 
ceeded to make such a veritable 








the personnel of such a place 
lounged on the store porch—the 


ancient grandsire, chewing his plug-cut 
and recalling the high days of the gold 
strikes, the rotund keeper of the store it- 
self, the lank, hobbledehoy boys, whit- 
tling and speculating idly on the future. 
he child pulled up on the hackamore, 

carefully made from straps cut from an 
old boot-top and precious beyond words, 
since it was the thin man’s last gift to his 
son, and the tired old horse stopped. 

“Mister,” piped the earnest young 
voice, “‘where’s the man who took us up last 
year? The one who’s got Pete and Buck?” 

The storekeeper dropped the forward 
legs of his chair to the planks and stared, 
round-eyed. 

“By heck!” he said, “‘ain’t you th’ kid 
what went in last fall with a man—tall, 
thin feller with a cough?” 


“Dead,” said the child sharply, “locked 
in—up—in—the cabin on the peak. I’m 
goin’ out to the railroad—to—the Oregon 
line. I’ve got this far.” 

The big man was of that blessed 
brotherhood whose hearts are situated 
on the right side, figuratively as well as 
literally, and he got up and came down 
off the steps. 

“You don’t say!” he ejaculated, kindly. 
“Now who you goin’ to when ye git to 
that line, little feller?” . 

“Mr. Fred Grandison,” said the boy; 
“he’s a preacher and a good man and my 
father’s friend.” 

“I see,” said the other; “and what 
town does he live in?” 

“Ashland.” 

The man reached up and patted the 


mountain of a hay-bed for the 
child as would have made him laugh like 
a linnet before his trouble came upon 
him. Now the blue eyes regarded it with 
a pucker in between. 

If only his father might sleep there 
under the gem-like stars. . . . 

When the man held up the lantern and 
looked down at him a line of tears was 
running down each cheek. 

“Damn!” said that worthy softly, 
“pore little kid!” 

He brought a pair of blankets from the 
house and made a couch fit for a king. 

*Ain’t there nothin’ more I kin do fer 
ye?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the little boy; “take off 
my saddle, please. I want it for a pillow.” 

“Why, bless my heart,” cried the man, 
“you kin have a piller!” 
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“Put up your hands!” he cried shrilly. Casting horrified glances at the man on the ground, they obeyed 
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But the child would not have it. 

“T sleep in my saddle,” he said simply; 
“it’s the way all scouts an’ plainsmen did, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sirree, it is,’ answered the man 
gravely, “an’ you're some good little 
scout yourself.” 

What rivers of anguish washed through 
the tired child’s soul only the stars and 
perhaps the old horse knew, the latter 
munching with huge, contented sighs at 
the edge of the mountainous bed. This 
was the time that his awful loss took toll 
of him, this night-time when he should 
have been nowhere but in his mother’s 
arms, safe in a house. But that mother 
had slept the same long sleep that held 
his daddy for almost half his short life 
and he was as much alone as the most 
abandoned kitten, left on a roadside to 
starve in its helplessness. But the little 
boy of Panther Mountain was not help- 
less. He had the Ghost Horse, his own 
possession by right of discovery and con- 
quest, he had the undaunted spirit of 
conquerors come down from his father’s 
line, and he had in the stiffened and dried 
old saddle bags beneath his head more 
raw gold than most men ever see. 


FE was that gold, found in the rotting sad- 
dlebags on the captured Ghost on 
which had caused his father anguish in 
the last lone days of his fight, which had 
made him give the boy minute directions 
and tell him to go down from the moun- 
tains when he should find himself alone— 
to Conniston—to the railroad in the Sac- 
ramento valley—to the good man at the 
Oregon line. 

The stars were bright and blue—like 
his father’s eyes—the wind in the pines 
like his husky voice—oh, his father! His 
one and only friend! But the stars and 
the voice and the grief faded out and the 
little boy to whom Shamishta the Indian 
had taught his lore of hill and river be- 
cause he would “‘go far’”—this lone little 
fellow who breasted the world—slept. 

He was up by dawn. The old horse 
nudged him awake with a soft nose and 
he rolled out of his vast sweet bed with 
first a laugh, then a sober sigh as he re- 
membered. Who that has lost does not 
know that awful moment with the first 
waking when one, who has forgotten with 
blessed sleep, remembers? 

But morning is the time for hope, for 
healing. And besides the big man was 
calling lustily for breakfast and the little 
boy went gravely in and washed his face 
at the trough on the porch. 

“Did ye sleep well, little man, dear?” 
the woman wanted to know and he made 
his manners finely. Even his father 
would have been proud of the way he 
carried himself in his first big venture. 

That was a busy morning. He was 
vested with full authority and he gave 
Pete and Buck and the wagon to the man 
who had wintered them. He answered 
a thousand questions and had hard work 
to get away. But get away he did at last 
with his pockets full of lunch, a gold piece 
in his hand and a motherly kiss on his 
wide forehead. 

He struck bravely away up over the 
fifty miles of mountain stage road where 
there were but two lone high ranch houses, 
and he was scarcely out of sight when the 
big man put in a call over the rural long- 


distance line for Mr. Fred Grandison of 


Ashland, Oregon. 


Who that has traveled the big moun- 
tains, the land of great distances, does not 
know the wonder and the glory of the 
world that spread before him? 

The earth went up and up toward the 
high vault of the sky, the vast spread of 
green where the pines and the firs and the 
hemlocks lay up along the slopes like 
finely woven tapestry was sweet to the 
eye as the carpets of Paradise. Sweet 
bright waters leaped and laughed on 
every side. 

And the silence was profound. 

A is little bird life in these giant 
ills. 

Once and again a sinuous path in the 
dust of the stage road showed where a 
snake had wriggled its way across, a hawk 
sat like a carven thing on the topmost 
sprig of a pine tree and once a doe and 
two young fawns leaped away up the 
mountain side. 

They did not make very good time 
because there was no need and beside the 
Ghost Horse was old and his master would 
not push him. So night overtook them 
high on the shoulder of the Black Jack 
grade. This was a dry camp and a cold 
one and the boy was very lonely. He 
watched the horse eat until the sun went 
down and the short twilight had spent 
itself. Then he drew him close in and 
tied him to a manzanita bush under which 
he bestowed his own small self, wrapped 
in the saddle blanket. He had had a hard 
job getting the stiff old latigo straps un- 
tied and the saddle off, but he wanted 
that blanket. Therefore he did it. He 
slept hard and never knew that the coy- 
otes sang their shivery chorus from the 
opposite slope, nor that a little, timid 
brown bear, happily down-wind from 
them, since the Ghost Horse hated bears, 
rocked on its padded feet and sniffed 
their scent. 

Early next day he met the stage coach 
going in and the driver, a smiling fellow 
who knew every soul in those mountains, 
stopped and asked him many questions. 

He was high in the hills by now, almost 
ready to cross the divide. By ten of the 
morning he was on the very crest of the 
grade and all the distant world of the 
mountains and the head of the far big 
valley lay opened out before him. 


UF along that lonesome land three men 
were coming, on foot, slowly, taking 
their time, since they had all the time in the 
world. They were frankly of that gentry 
which infests the West like ants—the 
brotherhood of the _ blanket-roll, the 
“turkey” in their parlance, of the tin-can 
in the fire, the nondescript garments and 
the inevitable pipe. Constantly drifting, 
content in no place and at nothing, work- 
ing a day—two days—picking flaws with 
all in authority, sneering at wealth, speak- 
ing fluently a speech all their own which 
abounded in keen maxims and the in- 
flaming statistics of those who “earned 
ten dollars and got four,” throwing up 
their jobs and starting on. Of the three 
two were openly what they were, coarse, 
selfish, cynical, unshaven tramps, but 
the third had once been: of another type. 
He was a big man, a powerful fellow, with 
a face that gave the observant beholder 
a feeling of regret, it had so palpably once 
been fine. 

Noon came in the hills, clear, steady, 
warm with sun and cool with winds. 
It found the travelers toward the Oregon 


line an hour from the top of the grade. 
Very gravely the boy sighted at the 
golden orb in the heavens and decided 
it was time for lunch. He cast about for 
provender for his ancient friend and found 
a grassy glade, set in that spot as by a 
special arrangement, where a soft carpet 
of grass invited. He turned aside and 
dismounted, his thin little legs dangling 
as he slid from the old saddle. 

Sliding down he saw, far across the 
slant of the hill, a black speck that 
pointed vividly the tip of a dead pine, 
shining and white in the sunlight. 

“That’s a hawk,” the child said aloud 
in the stillness. “I ought to shoot him.” 
He hung on the side of the horse, debating. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “I’d ought to do it. 
If I don’t he’ll catch a bird for dinner and 
eat it alive, and one for supper, maybe, 
and tomorrow it'll be a chipmunk or a 
squirrel. He’s a killer and always will 
be. But—” 


opus small fingers that had loosed the 
rifle were still a moment in indecision. 

“But I haven’t any more cartridges 
beside this one.” 

For a long time he hung there, debating, 
a line between the bright blue eyes. The 
Ghost Horse heaved a windy sigh and 
moved on his creaking joints. And sud- 
denly, without warning, there crashed 
into the little glade three men—the gen- 
try of the road! 

Now many a grown man with nothing 
about him of value would have given 
these strangers a wide berth on an un- 
frequented way, and it was no matter for 
wonder that the Ghost Horse, long un- 
accustomed to the sight of humans, should 
leap away, scattering his master and the 
gun en route.. But the little boy of Pan- 
ther Mountain was not easily daunted. 
His first thought was of his horse. There- 
fore he gathered himself and gave chase. 
In the edge of the dusty road he caught 
him. It was only a step across and the 
tramps followed. 

“Ho, kid!” one greeted him, “where 
you goin’?” 

The boy, not liking their looks, scram- 
bled back into the saddle, but the speaker 
barred his way. 

“To Ashland, Oregon,” said the lad. 

“What th’ hell!’ ejaculated the tall 
man, ‘‘alone?” 

“Sure,” said the boy briefly. He sat 
still and regarded them with eyes in which 
the black pupils were swiftly covering 
the blue. 

Not in all the lonesome months in the 
mountains, at no time on his solitary 
ride, had he felt fear as he felt it now. 
He would have viewed a panther lashing 
its.tail in the trail before him with a less 
contracted heart. 

One of them laughed and winked at the 
others. 

“T’ll bet he’s got a hand-out in them 
saddlebags,” he said; “now ain’t you, 
kid?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy, “it’s in my 
pockets.” 

‘Well, it’s close to noon,” the speaker 
squinted a bleary eye at the clear sun- 
light slanting down, “an’ we might’s well 
eat. S’pose you join us?” 

“No,” said the boy again, “I’m in a 
hurry.” 

“Oh, well, we ain’t.” 

And reaching out a dirty hand he took 

(Continued on page 58) 
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very analytical and has 
the faculty of looking at 
things from an angle us- 
ually invisible to the aver- 
age person. 

Cari H. Gerz. 
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E stood in the narrow 
doorway of his box- 
car office and squinted his 
eyes as he peered out into 
the glaring sunlight. 
“Hey, you,” he called 
to the correspondent who 
was passing, “if you're 
going to file any stuff, get 
it in early; I’m not gonna 
punch this key all night 
tonight, believe me.” 
“Coming up, old top,” 
answered the newspaper- 
man; “got to get a type- 
writer, then I’ll be with 
you in a minute.” 
Murphy melted back 
into the gloom of his office 








Miss Belle Fligelman, university graduate, suffragette, news- 
paper woman and press agent, helped elect Montana's 
“Congressman,” Miss Jeannette Rankin, and is now 
one of Miss Rankin's secretaries in Washington 


SK any newspaper man in Mon- 
tana who is the most popular 
newspaper man in his state and 
he will probably name a woman. 

Everybody knows about Miss Jean- 
nette Rankin, Montana’s “Congress- 
man,” but few outside of that state have 
heard about Miss Belle Fligelman, who 
probably did as much as anyone else to 
elect Miss Rankin and who today is one 
of Miss Rankin’s secretaries in Washing- 
ton. 

Miss Fligelman was born in Helena, 
Montana. She was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin and is a student 
of political and social problems. Previous 
to her graduation she was appointed 
“one of five men” to be commencement 
orators, a distinction that had been 
granted to only one other woman in the 
history of the university. While in col- 
lege she spoke for suffrage in the Wiscon- 
sin legislature. After graduation she 
worked on Victor Berger’s newspaper, 
The Leader, in Milwaukee and later did 
free lance work in New York. Still later 
she returned to Helena and did reporting 
and suffrage-stumping around the state 
in the Montana campaign of 1914. While 
editor of the Montana Progressive, a 
weekly newspaper published at Helena, 
she heard that Miss Rankin was going to 
run for Congress and, being a friend, she 
offered her services as press agent. News- 
paper men in Montana today are still 
commenting upon the amount of space 
Miss Rankin received during the cam- 
paign which ended with her election. 

Miss Fligelman is anything but con- 
ventional. While a reporter for the 
Helena Independent she was constantly 
working on her own initiative. She is 
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and sank into the battered 
old chair before his instru- 
ment. Several routine 
messages lay on the table 
before him and he pro- 
ceeded to send them. 
When he finished he turned away from 
the key with a good-natured grunt, and 
remarked, casually: “Some hot, eh?” 

The fellow who sat fan- 
ning himself on the high 
step just outside the door 
looked up. For a moment, 
however, he did not speak. 

Then: 

“Say, Murph, were you 
here during the raid?” 

“Which raid?” asked 
Murphy. “There were 
two, you know. Pancho 
Villa led one, and those 
bughouse newspaper guys 
held another when they 
descended on Columbus 
after the shooting was 
over.” 

The man on the step 
grinned. 

“But where were you 
during the scrap?” he 
continued. 

Murphy cogitated. 
“Well,” he oad finally, 
“maybe when I wasn’t 
running I was hiding under 
the bed. And when all 
these swell heroes around 
here tell you how they 
stood bravely forth in the 
street and battled Villa 
and his fine little gang of 
bandits, just take it from 
me that they’ve got an 
overdose of imagination. 
There wasn’t a man in this 
town that wasn’t scared 
green. Some of them are 
running yet. 


“As for me, I was sleeping like a log 
when the row started. The noise awaken- 
ed me and I thought at first it was a 
thunderstorm. Then I realized a battle 
was on. Oh, boy, I was scared! I 
bounced out of bed and climbed into my 
clothes faster than I ever did anythin 
in my life before. The only reason t 
stopped to lace my shoes was because I 
sonia I could run faster. 

“When I got out into the street I 
couldn’t distinguish much of anything. 
It was very dark, you know, and the only 
way a fellow could see was by the glare 
of the fires the bandits had started. 
Vaguely I got the impression of groups of 
horsemen firing from the street. But 
believe me, I wasn’t anxious to get im- 
pressions of any kind just then. When I 
fully recovered my senses I found myself 
at my key in the railroad station. Some- 
how it seemed to soak into me that it 
was my duty to get to that telegraph 
instrument—and it was twenty-four hours 
before [ left it.” 

That’s the story of Operator Murphy, 
one man who was present in Columbus at 
the time of the Villa raid who doesn’t 
claim to be a hero. While bullets were 
flying he was flashing El Paso and Doug~ 
las for help. They brought his meals to 
him that day on a tin tray, and he ate 
with one hand and ticked off the raid 
story with the other; fifteen thousand 
words he sent, and finally, when the 
world had heard the tale of attack and 











W. F. Murphy, telegraph operator, only man in Columbus 
during Villa's raid who did not claim to be a hero. Yet 
he stayed at the key twenty-four hours at a stretch 
to get a fifteen-thousand-word story through 
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massacre, Operator Murphy was taken 
away from his key, exhausted. 

Like Rockefeller’s wealth, the words 
Murphy has sent since that eventful 
morning would have to be counted by the 
millions, for he handled the major portion 
of all telegraphic matter concerning 
Pershing’s expedition into Mexico. Co- 
lumbus was the base for the line of com- 
munication which connected the Punitive 
Expedition with the United States. 

Mark Larkin. 


UU 
RS. FRANCES C. AXTELL of 


Bellingham, the only woman on 
the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, is virtually “mother” 
to half a million men and women working 
in the United States. She was appointed 
vice-chairman by President Wilson, and is 
the only woman ever named by any presi- 
dent for such a federal position. 

At present writing, Mrs. Axtell is 
inspecting the naval station and arsenal 
at Bremerton, with respect to the con- 
ditions under which the civilian men and 
women work. Her duties are to protect 
employees of Uncle Sam from endanger- 
ing their lives over carelessly guarded 
machinery. She has personally visited 
and made a survey of every arsenal and 
navy yard in the country, and her visit to 
Bremerton completes the last lap of her 
round-the-country tour. She spoke in the 
highest terms of the working conditions 


of the Mare Island yard, 
asserting that it was far 
superior to any other in 
the United States that she 
had visited, and expressed 
the hope that the Bremer- 
ton yard, situated so near 
her own home, would 
excel even the California 
one. 
Mrs. Axtell was a mem- 
ber of the Washington 
State Legislature in 1913, 
and was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Congress at 

the last elections. 
Immediately after her 
appointment some months 
ago, Mrs. Axtell left Bell- 
ingham for Washington, 
D. C., to assume her new 
duties. The first was to 
survey the arsenals and 
navy yards of the United 
States, and to introduce 
into each the safety de- 
vices which privately 
owned concerns have 
adopted, to accord with 
state compensation laws. 
The newly created 
Council of National De- 
fense requested her to 
make a report on her work from the view- 
point of women in industry, and she has 
completed compiling an interesting report 
forthe board. Inthis report 














President Wilson waived precedent in appointing Mrs. 
Frances C. Axtell of Bellingham to the U.S. Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. She is thereby “mother™ 
to half a million working men and women 


she suggests that women 
might do a vast deal of the 
work now performed by 
men in the arsenals. They 
might, for one thing, make 
the government uniforms, 
as well, if not better, than 
the men who now manu- 
facture them. Also they 
might safely be relied 
upon for most of the small 
arms which are made in 
the arsenals, and could 
also make all the rope and 
twine that is used. She 
sees no limit to women’s 
ability in any of the sug- 
gested spheres, and her 
opinion is given after a 
keen, careful study of 
the situation from many 
angles. 

Mrs. Axtell’s  excep- 
tional business qualifica- 
tions do not detract a whit 
from her womanly attri- 
butes, and the merry 
twinkle in her eye demon- 
strates the gladness with 
which she imbues every 
duty, whether it leads 
over the trails of navy 
yards and arsenals or to 
the pleasant nook by the 
home hearth in her west- 
ern dwelling at Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

Acnes L. Hucues. 











Because Stanley Baker knows how it feels to be a “down and 
outer” he has evolved a humanitarian plan that has suc- 


ceeded in saving 10,000 discouraged men from charity 


and he is still actively on the job for the Y.M.C.A. 


AVING ten thousand men from char- 
ity—instilling them with enough 
confidence and “pep” to get out and find 
their own jobs—is something of a record 
for a man who a few years ago was him- 
self a “down and outer,” walking the 
pavements of Eastern cities and wonder- 
ing where his next meal was to come 
from. The thing that prevented him 
from actually throwing himself upon 
charity was an accidental idea; the same 
idea, in fact, that later became the sure 
foundation for his own successful work in 
rescuing other men from a like fate. 
Stanley Baker, who is known in Y. M. 
. A. circles of this country as the 
“Daddy” of the present vocational-em- 
ployment work of that organization, had 
all the executive ability necessary to 
command a salary well along in four fig- 
ures. He was assistant to an Eastern 
railroad president, had been manager of 
five or six telephone companies and also 
knew the life insurance and real-estate- 
selling game. But Baker, like a lot of 
other men, wasn’t panic-proof. The dis- 
turbance of 1907 anished him financially 
and he went out after a job, like any 
ordinary man. It was then that he 
formed a rather bitter acquaintance with 
hard city pavements, impertinent office 
boys and, eventually, actual want. The 
weeks and months that followed proved 
so discouraging that the East seemed 
hopeless, and with the help of a small 
sum gained from railroad stock, which he 
fairly gave away, he struck for the West, 
landing in Portland unknown, well-nigh 
penniless and not at all the same Baker 
he had been back in Philadelphia a year 
before. But on the way out he had had 
a little time to think over his plight and 
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George W. Fisk, in his fiddle-shop in Colorado on his 79th 
birthday, with his 162nd violin, finished that day. 
Many of the world’s most famous musicians 

have played upon his instruments 


to formulate a sort of philosophy of job- 
getting which he determined to put into 
practice in a new field. He knew he could 
sell life insurance and real estate; why in 
the name of common sense couldn’t he 
sell his services—in other words, himself? 

And he did—to a Portland bank; later, 
to the Portland Y. M. C. A. where, as 
vocational-employment director, he be- 
gan to tell other fellows out of a job how 
to sell their services, too. 

Stanley Baker’s ministry (that’s what 
it amounts to) on the Pacific Coast has 
continued for more than seven years. 
With an army of ten thousand men al- 
ready placed in positions to his credit, 
Baker is now in ae Angeles looking for 
more men with problems to conquer. 
For, be it remembered, Baker doesn’t get 
a job fora man. The gospel he preaches 
to men out of work simply makes them 
get out and hustle instead of hanging 
around an employment office to be fed 
jobs out of a spoon. 

Salesmanship and shoe leather, Mr. 
Baker says, are a winning combination. 
He explained further to me: 

“The man seeking employment has 
just three things to sell—muscle, brains 
and character. They can be sold only in 
combination. The price they bring will 
be determined by the elements which 
most largely predominate in the combina- 
tion. Our long suit determines our pay— 
and our chances in the future; that’s 
certain. 

“For the six years I was in charge of 
the advisory and employment department 
of the Portland Young Men’s Christian 
Association, we had 11,977 calls for men 
and boys from employers. We filled 
9924 positions, ranging in salary from 
$20 to $400 a month. During that time, 








also, I had personal inter- 
views with 96,000 boys and 
men ranging in age from 
fourteen to eighty-two 
years of age, all seeking 
employment. 

“About seventy per 
cent of those coming to 
us for employment, when 
asked ‘What can you do?’ 
would reply, ‘Most any- 
thing.’ ow, Anything 
and Nothing are more 
nearly synonymous than 
any other two words in the 
English language, when 
they apply to a job. But 
a lot of these men were 
lacking. Some of them 
were minus an eye, some 
a hand, some a foot; but 
the majority were minus 
an intelligence that has a 
commercial value. They 
needed more self-esteem 
and self-confidence in pre- 
senting their case to the 
employer. 

“There’s hardly any- 
thing that takes the ‘pep’ 
out of a man like losing a 
job. Many of them feel 
like throwing themselves 
helplessly on the commu- 
nity; thousands actuall 
do that. Now, then, I tell 
men this: ‘Size up your 
commercial value. Know 
what you can do best, how 
much you are worth to your employer. 

“‘Tist at least fifty firms that could 
utilize your commercial value to the best 
advantage; 

“Call upon the same firms and talk 
with the same party at least four suc- 
cessive times before abandoning him as 
hopeless.’ 

“To those in immediate need, who 
haven’t time to pick and choose, I say: 

“Start on a given street and go into 
every business place where you think you 
can make a dollar for the owner; see the 
manager or proprietor; look him straight 
in the eye and give him the following 
plain talk: ‘Have you a hard, dirty job 
that no one else wants? I’m the man for 
the job. I’m honest, not afraid of work 
and I can do everything you want done. 
When do I start?’ There are hundreds 
of proofs in my office that men get jobs 
this way even at times when there is sup- 
posed to be a glut of labor on the market.” 
Marc N. Goopnow. 
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EORGE W. FISK, sometimes called 
the Stradivarius of the West, finished 

his one hundred sixty-second violin on 
May 30 last, his seventy-ninth birthday. 
For forty-one years Fisk has followed 
the violin-making business in Greeley, 
Colorado. Violin-making, however, with 
George Fisk is more than a business. It 
is life itself, and consequently no instru- 
ment is allowed to leave his shop until it 
is the best his hand and heart can fashion. 
Musicians the world over own and play 
Fisk’s violins. If you want to visit his 





shop you must look for it among a grove 
of giant cottonwood trees which were set 
out by Fisk half a century ago when they 
Fisk has been 


were mere riding whips. 








on duty in his shop practically every day 
since the spring of 1876. From eight in 
the morning until late afternoon he works, 
stopping only long enough to dine. He 
never takes a nap; he may allow himself 
that ee he gets old,” he says. 


Fisk’s e-shop is an objective of 
musicians and educationists who visit 
northern Colorado, for he is a philosopher 
as well as a violin maker, a man worth 
coming miles to see. He says he can 
hardly remember when he began to make 
violins. As a boy he lived in Bennington, 
Vermont, and was always putting bits of 
wood together to make fiddles. When he 
moved with his parents to Hoosick, N. Y., 
he went into the mills there and became 
an expert pattern maker for parts of 
machines, but he spent his spare time 
carving out violins and fiddling, for he 
knew music without learning it. Then 
came the Civil war and his enlistment in 
the second Vermont regiment and in 
1870 he joined the Union colonists and 
helped to found the city of Greeley. 

dward Remenyi found Fisk and his 
shop one day and the two lovers of music 
became fast friends. The great violinist 
said: “Fisk makes violins to the glory of 
God just as Stradivarius did. I used to 
play a Strad, then a woman who loved me 
gave me a Joseph Guarnarius, but now I 
have discarded both for a Fisk violin.” 

f you are a particular friend of Fisk 
he may allow you to rummage through 
his desk and read letters from Ysaye; 
Camillo Urso, Emma Abbott, David 
Fisher, George Lehman, the orchestra 
leader Stark, and those from musicians 
of lesser fame, all pouring out their ap- 
preciation of Fisk’s violins and their 
affection for the man who made them. 

On the rafters in the shop are rare 
pieces of wood ready to be made into 
sounding boards of violins, for Fisk 
intends to continue his work and has 
already begun the neck of his one 
hundred sixty-third instrument. The 
wood which he has accumulated has 
seasoned for years and consists mostly of 
pieces of old furniture whose viclin 
value he easily detected, for he is a 
connoisseur of woods. Bottles of varnish, 
bits of woollen cloth used for rubbing 
down, violin patterns, parts of instru- 
ments, strings, glue lie on the workshop 
table in systematic array. Nearby stands 
a rack holding the two hundred different, 
delicate tools which he uses, and so often 
has he handled them and so carefully does 
he return each to its place that he can 
select any particular one in the dark. 

In the daytime it is George Fisk the 
painstaking, practical worker who greets 
you, but if your friendship warrants your 
lifting the latch when the late summer 
twilight lingers in the little shop, or in the 
cold winter evenings when the firelight 
plays over its walls, it is then you find 
the real Fisk. Down from their cupboards 
he takes his violins, caressing each in 
turn; then, finally selecting one, he draws 
his bow across it. He wanders from 
strains of one opera to those of others, 
then at last he settles down to the ex- 
quisite melody of improvisation. And 
as you sit and listen you think with 
Elbert Hubbard who said: ‘To see and 
hear George Fisk play the violin makes 

ou think of long ago, when all days were 
May days and sorrows were unguessed.” 
Grace Norcross ALLEN. 
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Home in the West 























CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


When it came to the actual 





ONG ago, in an old book- 
and-art shop in an old 
city, I saw the picture of 
a window. It was a col- 

ored print of a low, deep and 
perfectly proportioned casement 
opening out. Above, a long val- 
ance nearly met the cottage ceil- 
ing, and plants were growing in 
round green pots on the broad 
shelf below. This type, you 
think, may be seen in any 
hedged-in English village? Ah, 
but it may not! It had a homey- 
ness, a charm, that window. te 
hinted of the fireside, at the same 
time suggesting the out-of-doors. 
It tantalized; it murmured of 
green meadows, of morning 
shadows on a winding river, of 
a spring when the world was 
young. I had seen windows be- 
fore: I’ve seen them _ since. 
Mullioned or Gothic or Flemish 
or flower-decked dormer win- 
dows, but never, in any country, 
have I seen one with the persistent charm 
of that one. And it was E. A. Abbey 
who drew it. 

After seeing that window, at no time 
in the ensuing three years before we built 
a house did I question the size or shape of 
glass that would give light to my easy 
chair, my books, the declining days of 
me! I had both night-and-day dreams 
about that window. As for the guests 
who were to look through it with me, they 
were to see not only the broad, bold 
sweep of California’s Sierra Madres be- 
yond the eucalyptus skyline, but more— 
much more. My window must re-create 
a subtle atmosphere; not so much true to 
type as true to the state of mind! For 
the same sort of mental process enters 
into the building of all houses. There is 
more latitude in the big house, a wider 
choice of architecture, more room for en- 
chanting embroideries, but also larger 
possibilities of failure. And the failure 





Only a casement; but it has a million-dollar view 


Planning to Live 


in a WwW indow 


of a big house is gross, while the failure of 
a small one has many extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Often it is due to a lean and 
hungry purse, where the big house fails 
through bad judgment or sheer bad taste. 
It is a virtue inherent to building that, 
by creating beauty in a place which “was 
without form and void,” a mountain 
camp may become as satisfying as a town 
house. I don’t say this is true of archi- 
tects who have their livings to make, but 
it is true of the amateur builder. He is 
not thinking so much of faithfulness to 
type as of individual distinction. He has 
more of an eye on some effect, some inti- 
mate detail like a porch, a patio, a sun- 
room, something he thinks he would like to 
live with and around which he will build his 
house. And from this method, apparentl 
the most rash and haphazard in the world, 
there will often emerge an unusual little 
house. It was after this manner that our 
own little place grew from a window. 


The broad, bold sweep of the Sierra Madre mountains rising beyond the eucalyptus skyline—all this through a pane of glass! 


building we faced the grim fact 
of a triangle lot—of 115 feet of 
front fading to nothing in the 
rear. It was incumbent now to 
forget windows and put one’s best 
foot forward. And for a little 
house, we did. A low, long, wide- 
eaved front boldly eked out 
by porches and pergolas until in 
effect, a cottage of misleading 
proportions fitted the lot. It 
had originally but five, and at 
no time more than six rooms. 
A large living-dining room, a 
small study, a long hall in the 
center from which two _ bed- 
rooms and a_ bath opened, 
kitchen, screen-porch, maid’s 
room and appurtenances being 
in a little wing in the rear. This 
is a good plan for the small, in- 
formal dwelling. Privacy and a 
garden we could ensure with 
hedges at the sides. For us, 
gazing so often in wonder, but 
without envy, on the large American- 
villa type of house with its wide, 
green and perfectly public lawn, pri- 
vacy and a garden were as essential as 
a picturesque window. Vines would 
spring up to meet the eaves, the eaves 
would lend protecting shadows to the 
vines. 

And the window, was it when finished 
the window of my dream, the old window 
of the colored print? It was not. You 
can see that at a glance, although it is a 
nice window. Maybe Abbey’s window 
is like that Inn at Burford where Steven- 
son lay listening for the highwayman’s 
whip to rattle on the paneled door. It 
was in vain he listened. It is in vain I 
try to catch the essence of that window. 
These things can not be willed. And yet 
—and yet—though I should know better, 
I still think that the charm of that win- 
dow, if imperishable, is not incommuni- 


cable! Maup M. Keck. 
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When Autumn Comes to Seattle 
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Waning of summer sees no waning of beauty in Seattle's gardens. Old-fashioned flowers in familiar variety lend fragrance to the C. 
Winter will bloom gaily on the Alfred Raymond terraces, for they D. Stimson home in its emerald setting. The hedges are English 
are planned, like their rivals, for perennial and varied charm in type. A massive wall surrounds part of the beautiful enclosure 
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A waterfall, a pool, a sparkling fountain, an arched grotto of stone. “Come oft to the house of thy friends, Lest weeds grow in the 
Fairies only are lacking in A. B, Stuart's wildwood retreat, path” is the quaint message inscribed over the entrance to 
and who knows that they do not dance there on moonlit nights? Faraway, the fascinating lakeside garden of Frank McDermott 








A marble pool, classic construction and delicacy of color scheme Five thousand bulbs and a superb variety of other plants 
characterize the half-acre of landscape loveliness enclosing embellish the sunken gardens of A. I. Bouffleur on 
the R. D. Merrill home. Climbing trees yield the shore of Lake Washington; a notable 


their fruit and lend decorative value combination of formality and freedom 
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OGfoung housekeepers, saruiowk tise buy 


silverware, are following the practice 
of parents and grand-parents in selectin 
18AZ7 Rogers: Bros. “Seventy Year Plate’ 


A complete service of pikeor —Tea Sets, 


Vegetable Dishes, Trays, etc., matching the 


ay 


Spoons and Forks —is possible if you buy 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware .. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sold by 
leading dealers. 
Send for catalogue 
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The Pen for 
A fétive Service 












Soldiers’ 


and 
Sailors’ 


Use 


Ask for the 
‘Safety Type’ 








The pen that “the boys” can carry in 
their pockets or kit with absolute safety. 
It cannot leak and the point is always 
protected when not in use. The ink 
is self-contained. Even a small size 
Waterman’s Ideal will write thousands 
of words with one filling. Starts to write 
the minute point touches paper; will 
not miss fire or blot. The ink is scien- 
tifically and safely controlled by the 
Waterman Spoon Feed. Quickly refilled 
when empty. Waterman’s Ideal is 
strong and durable. It will withstand 
the hard usage of Army and Navy life 
and serve for years in after-the-war 
times. Waterman’s Ideal service is the 
only service that extends throughout the 
world, assuring pen and point being 
suited to the hand and writing of its 
owner, permanent satisfaction and local 
attention. 

Avoid substitutes. Folder on request. 


At Best Retail Stores 


L. E. Waterman Co., New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
London Paris Milan Buenos Aires 











Spanish Doubloons 


(Continued from page 20) 


He blinked a little. “Ah—quite so!” he 
murmured, recovering himself gallantly. 
“One of those chaps that Sochad Goliath 
against David, what?” 

From this conversational impasse we 
were rescued by the interposition of the 
gentleman opposite, whose small twinkling 
eyes had beentaking me in with intentness. 

“T did some flittin’? about that little 
old burg on my own hook,” he informed 
us, “and what I got to say is, it needs 
wakin’ up. Yes, sir, a bunch of live ones 
from the U. S. A. would shake up that 
little old graveyard so you wouldn’t know 
it. I might have took a hand in it myself, 
if I hadn’t have met up with Miss Browne 
and your a’nt. Yes, sir, I had a slick 
little proposition or two up my sleeve. 
Backed by some of the biggest capital 
in the U. S. A.—in fact, there’s a bunch 
of fellers up there in God’s country that’s 
pretty sore on old H. H. for passin’ things 
up this way. Kep’ the wires hummin’ 
for two-three days, till they seen I wasn’t 
to be switched, and then the Old Man 
himself—no use mentionin’ names, but I 
guess you know who I mean—Wall 
Street would quick enough, anyway 
—the Old Man himself threatened to 
put his yacht in commission and come 
down to find out what sort of little game 
H. H. was playin’ on him. But I done 
like Br’er Rabbit—jest lay low. Hamil- 
ton H. Tubbs knows a good thing when he 
sees it about as quick as the next one— 
and he knows enough to keep mum about 
it too!” 

“None can appreciate more profoundly 
than myself your ability to maintain 
that reserve so necessary to the success 
of this expedition,’ remarked Miss 
Browne weightily from the far end of 
the table. “It is to be wished that 
other members of our party, though 
tenderly esteemed, and never more than 
now when weakness of body temporarily 
overpowers strength of soul, had shared 
your powers of secrecy!” 


b ipow shaft was aimed quite obviously 
at me, and as at the moment I could 
think of nothing in reply short of hurling 
a plate I sank into a silence which seemed 
to be contagious, for it spread through- 
out the table. Three or four rough- 
looking men, of whom one, a certain 
Captain Magnus, belonged to our party 
and the rest to the ship, continued 
vigorously to hack their way through 
the meal with clattering knives and 
forks. Of other sounds there were none. 
Such gloom weighed heavily on the genial 
spirits of Mr. Tubbs, and he lightened 
it by rising to propose a toast. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, to her now 
unfortunately laid low by the pangs of 
mal de mer—our friend and boney dear, 
Miss Harding!” 

This was bewildering, for neither by 
friend nor foe could Aunt Jane be called 
boney. Later, in the light of Mr. Tubbs’s 
passion for classical allusion, I decided to 
translate it bona dea, and consider the 
family complimented. At the moment 
I sat stunned, but Miss Browne with 
greater self-possession majestically in- 
clined her head and said: 





“In the name of our absent friend, I 
thank you.” 

In spite of wistful looks from the 
beautiful youth as we rose from the 
table, and the allurement of a tropic 
moon, I remained constant to duty and 
Aunt Jane, and immured myself in her 
stateroom, where I passed an _ enliv- 
ening evening listening to her moans. 
She showed a faint returning spark of 
life when I mentioned Cuthbert Vane, 
and raised her head to murmur that he 
was Honorable and she understood though 
not the heir still likely to inherit and 
perhaps after all Providence— 

he unspoken end of Aunt Jane’s 
sentence pursued me into dreams in 
which an unknown gentleman broke 
his neck in an obliging manner riding 
to hounds and left Apollo heir to the 
title and estates. 


III 


T was fortunate that I slept well in 

my narrow berth on board the Rufus 
Smith, for the next day was one of trial. 
Aunt Jane had recovered what Mr. 
Tubbs, with deprecating coughs behind 
his hand, alluded to as her sea-legs, 
and staggered forth wanly, leaning on 
the arm of Miss Higglesby-Browne. 
Yes, of Miss Browne, while I, Aunt 
Jane’s own niece, trotted meekly in the 
rear with a cushion. Already I had 
begun to realize how fatally I had 
underrated the lady of the hyphen, in 
imagining I had only to come and see 
and conquer Aunt pe. The grim and 
boney one had made hay while the sun 
shone—while I was idling in California, 
and those criminally supine cousins 
were allowing Aunt Jane to run about 
New York at her own wild will. Miss 
Higglesby-Browne had her own collar 
and tag on Aunt Jane now, while she, 
so complete was her perversion, fairly 
hugged her slavery and called it free- 
dom. Yes, she talked about her Eman- 
cipation and her Soul-force and her 
Individuality, prattling away like a child 
that has learned its lesson well. 

“Mercy, aunty, what long words!” I 
cried gaily, sitting down beside her and 
patting her hand. Usually I can do 
anything with her when I pet her up a 
bit. But the eye of Miss Hirslesby- 
Browne was on her—and Aunt Jane 
actually drew a little away. 

“Really, Virginia,” she said, feebly 
endeavoring to rise to the occasion as 
she knew Miss Browne would have her 
rise, “really, while it’s very nice to see 
you and all that, still I hope you realize 
that I have had a—a deep Soul-ex- 
perience, and that I am no longer to be 
—trifled with and—and treated as if I 
were—amusing. I am really at a loss 
to imagine why you came. I wrote you 
that I was in the company of most 
trusted friends.” 

“Friends?” I echoed aggrievedly. 
“Friends are all very well, of course, 
but when you and I have just each 
other, aunty, I think it is unkind of you 
to expect me to stay thousands of miles 
away from you all by myself.” 

“But it was you who sent me to 
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Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Shotgun. 





Why more duck hunters 


choose this model than any other 


If there’s ever a place where you need a 
gun that’s a hundred per cent reliable, it’s 
when you’re down in the damp salt marshes 
after duck. 

Whatcver gun you may start with, if you 
keep on long enough, you will come around 
to the Winchester Model 12 Repeater. It is 
the favorite in the long run with old duck 
shooters. 

In the damp salt air of the seashore and 
swamps this gun never ‘“‘gums.” Under the 
most severe conditions it is a sure-fire, sure- 
to-work Repeater. It will not jam, catch or 
fail to extract the empty shell. It ‘“‘feels” 
right, “comes up” right, and is right. It 
works smoothly in any position. 

At the distance at which you get most 
chances at ducks, this gun shoots an effec- 
tive uniform pattern of great game-getting 
penetration. 


The pattern that brings down 
the game 
The remarkable game-getting pattern of 
the Winchester Model 12 (or the Model 97 
for those who prefera hammer gun)shooting 
its own standard ammunition, is the result 
of infinite care taken in boring the barrel. 
The right amount of choke for different 
loads has been worked out after exhaustive 
experiment. Result: a pattern that spreads 





out evenly—neither too scattered nor too 
bunched—and lands with lots of steam be- 
hind it. 
The barrel is the gun 
Men who know guns realize that the ac- 
curacy and durability of a gun lie in the 
barrel. On the quality of the barrel depends 
the quality of the gun. There is absolutely 
no difference in the standard of quality of 
the barrel on the highest and lowest priced 
Winchester guns. With Winchester the 
barrel is the gun and the single standard 
of quality has been attained only by the 
most unremitting attention to the boring, 
finishing and testing of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 

The barrel of the Winchester Model 
12 has been bored to micrometer meas- 
urements for the pattern it is meant to 
make. Thedegree of choke exactly offsets 
the tendency of the shot to spread. Until 
its pattern proves up to Winchester stand- 
ard, the gun cannot leave the factory. The 
Nickel Steel construction preserves the orig- 
inal accuracy forever. The Bennett Pro- 
cess, used exclusively by Winchester, gives 
the Winchester barrel a distinctive blue 
finish that, with proper care, will last a 
lifetime. 


For those who prefer a hammer action 


gun, we have made the Model 97. It is built 
on exactly the same lines as the Model 12, 
but with hammer action, 


What means 


This mark onthe barrel means Viewed and 
Proved Winchester. This stamp stands for 
Winchester’s guarantee of quality, with fifty 
years of the best gun making reputation behind it. 

Every gun that bears the name” Winchester’ 
and that is marked with the Winchester Viewed 
and Proved stamp has been fired many times 
foraccuracy and smooth action, and with excess 
loads for strength. 

At every stage of Winchester manufacture 
machine production is supplemented by human 
craftsmanship. It is a test and adjustment 
process. 

It is this care in manufacturing that has pro- 
duced in the Model 12 and Model 97 guns of un- 
surpassed game-getting qualities that have wen 
the name of “The Perfect Repeaters” among 
duck hunters. 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns, rifles and ammunition 


The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia 
on shotguns, rifles and ammunition. Every 
hunter should have one. It gives detailed speci- 
fications of the Model 12 and Model 97, and des_- 
cribes atlength the principles on which every 
one of the world famous Winchester shotguns 
and rifles is built. Write today. We will mail 
you a copy free, postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, 
Dept. 128 New Haven, Conn. 
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WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Winchester Model 97 Hammer Shotgun 


Take down Repeating Shotgun, Made in 12 
gauge, weight about 7%, lbs.; in 16 gauge, 
weight about 7%2/bs. The favorite with 
shooters who prefer a slide forearm re 
peating gun with a hammer. 
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Now is the time 


to plant 


SWEET PEAS 








Sweet Peas as they grow at the Cottage Gardens Proving Grounds 
in Eureka, California 


Pacific Coast 
The Largest Growers of Holland Bulbs 


in America 


The 


Cottage Gardens Nurseries 
EUREKA 


Humboldt County 
CALIFORNIA 


Send us your name and Post Office address to be entered on our 
regular mailing list and you will receive all our catalogues regularly. 
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New York, and insisted on my stayin 
there!” she cried. Evidently she had 
we living over her wrongs. 

Yes—but how different!” I inter- 
rupted hastily. “There were the cousins 
—of course I have to spare you sometimes 
to the rest of the family!” Aunt Jane 
is strong on family feeling, and fre- 
quently reproaches me with my lack of it. 

But in expecting Aunt Jane to soften 
at this I reckoned without Miss Higgles- 
by-Browne. A dart from the cold gray 
eye galvanized my aunt into a sudden 
rigid erectness. 

“My dear Virginia,” she said with 
quavering severity, “let me remind you 
that there are ties even dearer than 
those of blood—soul-affinities, you know, 
and—and, in short, in my dear friend 
Miss Higglesby-Browne I have met for 
the first time in my life with a—a Sym- 
ao Intelligence that understands 

e 

So that was Violet’s line! I surveyed 
the Sympathetic Intelligence with a 
smiling interest. 

“Really, how nice! And of course 
you feel quite sure that on your side you 
thoroughly understand—Miss Higglesby- 
Browne?” 


ISS BROWNP’S hair was rather like 

a clothes-brush in her mildest 
moods. ‘In her rising wrath it seemed to 
quiver like a lion’s mane. 

“‘Miss Harding,” she said, in the chest- 
tones she reserved for critical moments, 
“has a nature impossible to deceive, 
because itself incapable of deception. 
Miss Harding and I first met—on this 
present plane—in an atmosphere un- 
usually favorable to soul-revelation. I 
knew at once that here was the appointed 
comrade, while in Miss Harding there 
was the immediate recognition of a 
com lementary spiritual force.” 

‘It’s perfectly true, Virginia,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Jane, beginning to cry. 
“You and Susan and everybody have 
always treated me as if I were a child 
and didn’t know what I wanted, when 
the fact is I always have known per- 
fectly well?’ The last words issued in a 
wail from the depths of her handker- 
chief. 

“You mean, I suppose,” I exploded, 
“that what you have always wanted 
was to go off on this perfectly crazy 
chase after imaginary treasure!” There, 
now I had gone and done it. Of course 
it was my red hair. 

“Jane,” uttered Miss Higglesby- 
Browne in deep and awful tones, “do 
you or do you not realize how strangely 
prophetic were the warnings I gave you 
from the first—that if you revealed our 
lans malignant Influences would be 
Sieailia to bear? Be strong, Jane— 
cling to the Dynamic Thought!” 

“l’m_ clinging!” sniffed Aunt Jane, 
dabbing away her tears. I never saw 
any one get so pink about the eyes and 
nose at the smallest sign of weeping, 
and yet she is always doing it. “Really, 
Virginia,” she broke out in a whimper, 
“ft is not kind to say, I suppose, but 
I would just as soon you hadn’t come! 
Just when I was learning to expand 
my individuality—and then you come 
and somehow make it seem so much more 
difficult!” 

I rose. “Very well, Aunt Jane,” I 
said coldly. “Expand all you like. When 
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Keep your Kodak Lusy. 


«The Army lives on letters” is the way the boys at the front 
put it. And when those longed-for envelopes with the home 
town post mark contain pictures of the home folks and home 
doings, they go far toward making lighter hearts and happier 
faces. 

Keep your Kodak busy for the sake of the lads in the trenches, 
the boys in camp and on shipboard. Help keep tight the bonds 
between the home and those who are fighting for that home. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester,N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 
per cs were aa pee a Ne 











There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen, 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 129 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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Ask Your Dealer For 


Oh, 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 


| and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
sold everywhere by all hardware and 


sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
WM. F. NYE, 


: © New Bedford, ass. 





ou get to the bursting point I’ll do my 
ae to save the pieces. For the present 
I suppose I had..better leave you to 
company so much more favorable to 
your soul development!” And I walked 
away with my head in the air. 

It was so much in the air, and the 
deck of the Rufus Smith was so un- 
stable, that I fell over a coil of rope 
and fetched up in the arms of the 
Honorable Cuthbert Vane. Fortunately 
this occurred around the corner of the 
deck-house, out of sight of my aunt and 
Miss Browne, so the latter was unable 
to shed the lurid light on the episode 
which she doubtless would if she had 
seen it. Mr. Vane stood the shock well 
and promptly set me on my feet. 

“T say!” he exclaimed sympathetically, 
“not hurt, are you? Beastly nuisance, you 
know, these ropes lying about—regular 


| man-traps, I call ’em.” 


a mild sort.” 


“Thanks, I’m quite all right,” 1 said, 
and as I spoke two large genuine tears 
welled up into my eyes. I hadn’t realized 
till I felt them smarting on my eyelids 
how deeply hurt I was at the unnatural 
behavior of Aunt Jane. 

“Ah—I’m afraid you are really not 
— all right!” returned the Honorable 

uthbert with profound concern. “Tell 
me what’s the matter—please do!” 

I SHOOK my head. “It’s nothing—you 
couldn’t help me. It’s just—Aunt 


Jane. 
“Your aunt? Has she been kicking 
up a bit? I thought she looked rather 


“Oh—mild! That’s just it—so mild 


| that she has let this awful Higglesby- 


Browne person get possession of her 


| body and soul.” 


“Oh, I say, aren’t you a bit rough on 


| Miss Browne? Thought she was a rather 
| remarkable old party—goes in strong for 
| intellect and all that, you know.” 


| 
| 
| 








“That’s just what fooled Aunt Jane 
so—but I thought a man would know 
better.” My feathers were ruffled 
again. 

“Well, fact is, I’m ngt so much u 
in that sort of thing myself,” he ad- 
mitted modestly. “Rather took her 
word for it and all that, you know. 
There’s Shaw, though—cleverest chap 
going, I assure you. I rather fancy Miss 
Browne couldn’t pull the wool over his 


eyes much.” 


“She evidently did, though,” I said 
snappishly, “since he’s let her rope him 
in for such a wild goose chase as this!” 
In my heart I felt convinced that the 
clever Mr. Shaw was merely Miss 
Browne’s partner in imposture. 

“Oh, really, now, Miss Harding, you 


| don’t think it’s that—that the thing’s all 
| moonshine?” He stared at me in grieved 
| surprise. 


“Why, what else can it be?” I de- 
manded, driven by my wrongs to the 
cruelty of shattering his illusions. “Who 
ever heard of a pirate’s treasure that 
wasn’t moonshine? The moment I had 
read Aunt Jane’s letter telling of the per- 
fectly absurd business she was setting out 
on I rushed down by the first boat. Of 
course I meant to take her back with 
me, to put a stop to all this madness, 
but I was too late—and you’re glad of 
it, I dare say!” 

“T can’t help being glad, you know,”’ he 
replied, the color rising to his ingenuous 





cheeks. “It’s so frightfully jolly having 
you along. ly I’m sorry you came 
against. your will....Rather fancy you had 
it in your head that we were a band of 
cut-throats, eh? Well, the fact is I don’t 
know much about the two chaps Miss 
Browne picked up, though I expect they 
are a very decent sort, That odd fish 
Captain Magnus, now—he was quite 
Miss Browne’s own find, I assure you. 
And as to old H. H.—Tubbs, you know, 
Miss Browne met up with him on the 
boat coming down. The rum old chap 
got on her soft side somehow, and first 
thing she had appointed him secretary 
and treasurer—as though we were a 
meeting of something. Shaw was quite a 
bit upset about it. He and I were a 
week later in arriving—came straight on 
from England with the supplies, while 
Miss Browne fixed things up with the 
little black-and-tan country that owns the 
island. I say, Miss Harding, you’re 
bound to like Shaw no end when you know 
him—he’s such a wonderfully clever 
chap!” 


I HAD no wish to blight his faith in 
the superlative Mr. Shaw, and said 
nothing. This evidently pained him, 
and as we stood leaning on the rail in 
the shadow of the deck-house watching 
the blue water slide by he continued to 
sound the praises of his idol. It seemed 
that as soon as Miss Browne had beguiled 
Aunt Jane into financing her scheme—a 
feat equivalent to robbing an infant- 
class scholar of his Sunday-school nickel— 
she had cast about for a worthy leader for 
the forthcoming Harding-Browne expe- 
dition. All the winds of fame were 
bearing abroad just then the name of 
a certain young explorer who had lately 
added another continent or two to the 
British Empire. Linked with his were 
other names, those of his fellow-adven- 
turers, which shone only less brightly 
than that of their chief. One Dugald 
Shaw had been among the great man’s 
most trusted lieutenants, but now, on the 
organizing of a second expedition, he 
was left behind in London, only half 
recovered of a wound received in the 
Antarctic. The hook of a block and 
tackle had caught .him, ripped his fore- 
head open from cheek to temple, and 
for a time threatened the sight of the 
eye. Slowly, under the care of the 
London surgeons, he had recovered, and 
the eye was saved. Meanwhile his old 
companions had taken again the path of 
glory, and were far on their way back 
to the ice-fields of the South Pole. Only 
Dugald Shaw was left behind. 

“And so,” the even voice flowed on, 
“when I ran on to him in London he 
was feeling fearfully low, I do assure you. 
A chap of his sort naturally hates to think 
he’s on the shelf. I had known him since 
I was a little ’un, when we used to go to 
Scotland for our holidays, and he would 
be home from sea and staying with his 
cousin at the manse. He’d make us 
boats and spin all sorts of yarns, and we 
thought him a bigger man than the 
admiral of the fleet. 

“Well, old Shaw was fancying there was 
nothing for it but to go back to his place 
with the P. & O., which seemed a bit 
flat after what he’d been having, and 
meant he would never get beyond being 
the captain of a liner, and not that 
for a good many years to come, when a 
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Elastic Shouluer 

Holds shape perfectly and 
allows lots of room without 
binding. Improved Lap 
Seams that give” with 
every motion. 














Tailored Collarette 
that snuggles up around 
the neck and keeps out 
the cold. Prevents gap- 
ing and holds shape. 
Every buttonis good 
pearl sewn securely on. 
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; ; Comfortable Closed 
k Crotch 


that stays closed. A 
mighty big feature in an 


Look at the fine 
workmanship at $y : 
your dealer's. 














GUARANTEE 
We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch 
and button. We 
guarantee to re- § 
turn your money 
orgive youanew > 
garment if 
any seam 
breaks. 










The Improved Ankle Cuff 

Keeps Hanes snug 
around the ankles; 
holds the shape and 
makes this bang-up 
suit feel tailor-made. 
Easy to put on socks, 
too. Won't flare, 
tear or rip. 

























underwear that’s just 
chock-full of big features. 








The improved Cuffs 
hug the wrist and 
won't flareout. Special 
stitching prevents rip- 
ping where they join fF 
thegarment. Keepout f- 
wind on cold days. 
Strongly and firmly 
knitted for extra 

































a Save That 
Extra on Underwear? 


With prices racing sky-high on ’most 
everything, it’s a mighty good feeling to know 
you can get the finest sort of wear, warmth 
and comfort in winter weight underwear and 
at such popular prices. 


It’s really a startling eye-opener to see just 
what amazing value you can get. Read about 
the extra features over there in the illustration. 
Add ’em all up—then get this: 


Hanes Winter Weight Underwear is 
made of fine, long-fibre cotton, snug-fitting, 
sightly and strongly made. Every seam 
is Suaranteed unbreakable where the wear 
is greatest. It is springy and comfortable, 
warm and cozy. Bull strong— washing 
can’t faze it. 


Greatest Sold at 
Winter Popular 
Underwear Prices 


ELASTIC AI/T 
UNDERWEAR 


Where can you get anything to touch that 
for downright value? Don’t pay a high 
~ price just because you're used to paying it. 
Hanes is just the right price for everybody 
and the underwear everyone should wear. 





If you’re paying less, add a little and get 
extra wear, feel and value. You'll be mighty 
glad of it when you warm up to this splendid 
underwear. 


Here’s the Big Specialty for 1917 


A boy’s union suit, superbly made with an 
unusual silky finish. A real high-class boys’ un- 
derwear that combines the best features of the 
men’s suits with a downy softness and cozy warm- 
ness just right for youngsters. Its value can’t be 
duplicated anywhere. 


Ask the Hanes dealer to let you see these two big 
underwear values. If you don’t know him, write us. 
Don’t let this chance slip by, but stock up against the 
cold weather by buying a half dozen suits before your 
dealer is sold out. 


P.H. HANES KNITTING CO, = gris tabel on, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment 
offered as Hanes is a substitute unless ‘Sone 
it bears the “Hanes” label. Without It 
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America’s Favorite 
Instrument—the 


Ukulele-Banjo 





A few reasons why the Ukulele Banjo 
is the ideal instrument for the boys in 
the training camps— 

—Just the thing to accompany the 
voice— 

—With the aid of our self-instruction 





k, one may ome a_ proficient 
performer in a few days— 
—It is so substantially constructed that 
it will withstand the Army life— 
—Can be packed with their blankets 
without fear of damage— 
—Admitted duty free to France— 
—Lastly, THE TONE, a combination 
of the sweet, dreamy tone of the Ukulele, 
blended with that of the tenor or “Jazz” 


$12.50 


for this Complete Outfit 


Consisting of the following: Ukulele- 
Banjo, like the one illustrated; Self 
Instruction Book; Five solos; and 
one set of extra strings. Total $17.50. 














How to Order 
Just mail $12.50 and the Ukulele- 


Banjo will be sent to you, or any address 
desired, transportation charges prepaid, 
or we will send it C. O. D. subject to 
examination. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


New Art Catalog of Ukulele-Banjos and 
Hawaiian Steel Guitars mailed on request. 


Write for it. IT’S FREE. 
— Address = 
rear 
"ALIFORNIA 
@) Music COMPANY” 
232°334 SOUTH BROADWAY. LOS ANGELES. 




















cable came from this Miss Higglesby- 
Browne offering him command of this 
expedition. As neither of us had ever 
heard of Miss Higglesby-Browne, we were 
both a bit floored for a time. But Shaw 
smoked a pipe on it, and then he said, 
‘Old chap, if they'll give me my figure, 
I’m their man.’ And I said, ‘Quite so, 
old chap, and I’ll go along too.’ 

“I had to argue quite a bit, but in the 
end the dear old boy let me come— 
after wiring the pater and what-not. And 
I do assure you, Miss Harding, it strikes 
me as no end of a lark—besides expecting 
it to put old Shaw on his feet and give us 
hatfuls of money all round.” 

Well, it was a plausible story, and I 
had no doubt, so far as the Honorable 
Cuthbert was concerned, an absolutely 
truthful one. The beautiful youth was 
manifestly as guileless as a small boy 
playing pirate with a wooden sword. But 
as to Mr. Shaw, who could tell that 
it hadn’t after all been a trumped-up 
affair between Miss Browne and him— 
that his surprise at the message was not 
assumed to throw dust in the eyes of his 
young and trusting friend? Are even the 
most valiant adventurers invariably 
honest? Left behind by his companions 
because of his injury, his chance of an 


| enduring fame cut off, with no prospects 





but those of an officer on an ocean liner, 
might he not lend a willing ear to a 
scheme for plucking a fat and willing 
pigeon? So great was my faith in Aunt 
Jane’s gullibility, so dark my distrust of 
Miss Browne, that all connected with the 
enterprise lay under the cloud of my 
suspicion. The Honorable Mr. Vane I 
had already so far exculpated as to 
wonder if he were not in some way being 
victimized too; but Mr. Shaw after even 
a casual glimpse of him one couldn’t 
picture as a victim. I felt that he must 
have gone into the enterprise with his 
eyes open to its absurdity, and fully 
aware that the only gold to be won by 
anybody must come out of the pocket of 
Aunt Jane. 

As these reflections passed through my 
mind I looked up and saw the subject of 
them approaching. He lifted his helmet, 
but met my eyes unsmilingly, with a sort 
of sober scrutiny. He had the tanned 
skin of a sailor, and brown hair cropped 
close and showing a trace of gray. This 
and a certain dour, grim look he had made 
me at first consider him quite middle- 
aged, though | knew later that he was 
not yet thirty-five. As to the grimness, 
perhaps, I unwillingly conceded, part of 
it was due to the scar which seamed the 
right temple to the eyebrow, in a straight 
livid line. But it was a grim face any- 
way, strong-jawed, with piercing steel- 
blue eyes. 


Hé was welcomed by Mr. Vane with a 
joyous thump on the shoulder-blade. 

“I say, old man, Miss Harding has 
turned out to be a most fearful doubting 
Thomas—thinks the whole scheme quite 
mad and all that sort of thing. I’m far 
too great a duffer to convert her, but 
perhaps you might, don’t you know?” 

Mr. Shaw looked at me steadily. His 
eyes were the kind that seem to see all 
and reveal nothing. I felt a hot spark 
of defiance rising in my own. 

“And indeed it is too bad,” he said 
coolly, “that the trip should not be more 
to Miss Harding’s liking.” The rough 


edges of his Scotch burr had been 
smoothed down by much wandering, but 
you knew at once on which side of the 
Solway he had seen the light. 

“It is not a question of my liking,” I 
retorted, trying to preserve an unmoved 
and lofty demeanor, though my heart 
was beating rather quickly at finding my- 
self actually crossing swords with the 
redoubtable adventurer, this man who 
had often faced death, I could not refuse 
to believe, as steadily as he was facing 
me now. 

“It is not at all a question of my 
liking or not liking the trip, but of the 
trip itself being—quite the wildest thing 
ever heard of out of a story-book.” 
Harsher terms had sprung first to my 
lips, but had somehow failed to get beyond 
them. 

“Ah—yet the world would be the 
poorer if certain wild trips had not been 
taken. I seem to remember one Chris- 
topher Columbus, for instance.” 

By a vivid lightning-flash of wrath I 
felt that this adventurer was laughing 
at me a little under his sober exterior— 
even stirring me up as one does an angry 
kitten. 

“Yes,” I flared out, “but Columbus 
did not inveigle a confiding old lady to 
go along with him!” Of course Aunt 
~— is not, properly speaking, an old 
ady, but it was much more effective to 
pose her as one for the moment. 


r was certainly effective, to judge by 
the sudden firm setting of his mouth. 

“Lad,” he said quietly, “lend a hand 
below, will you? They are overhauling 
some of our stuff tween decks.” 

He waited until the Honorable Cuth- 
bert, looking rather dazed, had retired. 
We stood facing each other, my breath 
coming rather hurriedly. There was a 
kind of still force about this mastered 
anger of the dour Scot, like the brooding 
of black clouds that at any moment 
may send forth their devastating fire. 
Yet I myself was not endowed with red 
hair for nothing. 

“Miss Harding,” he said slowly, “that 
was a bitter word you said.” 

My head went up. 

“Bitter, perhaps,” I flung back, “but 
is it not true? It is for you to answer.” 

“No, it is not for me to answer, be- 
cause it is not for you to ask. But since 

ou talk of inveigling, let me give the 
liaue of my connection with the expe- 
dition. You will understand then that 
I had nothing to do with organizing it, 
but was merely engaged to do my best to 
carry it through to success.” 

“T have already heard a version of the 
matter from Mr. Vane.” 

“And you think he is in the conspiracy 
too?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied hastily. “I 
mean—of course | know he told me ex- 
actly what he believes himself.” 

“Yes, you would take the lad’s word, 
of course.” This with a slight but 
significant emphasis of which he was 
perhaps unconscious. “Then I suppose 
you consider that he was inveigled 
too?” 

“J am not required to consider Mr. 
Vane’s status at all,” 1 replied with 
dignity. “It is my aunt whom I wish to 
protect.” And 7 to my dismay 
my voice grew husky. | had to turn my 
head aside and blink hard at the sea. 
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I seemed to be encountering fearful odds 
in my endeavor to rescue Aunt Jane. 

He stood looking down at me—he was 
a big man though of lesser height than 
the superb Cuthbert—in a way I couldn’t 
quite understand. And what I don’t 
understand always makes me uncom- 
fortable. 

“Very well,” he said after a pause. 
“Maybe your opportunity will come. It 
would be a pity indeed if Miss Harding 
were to require no protecting and a young 
lady here with such a good will to it. 
But if you will take the suggestion of 
a man of rather broader experience than 
your own, you will wait until the occasion 
arises. It is bad generalship, really, to 
waste your ammunition like this.” 

“T dare say I am not a master of 
strategy,” I cried, furious at myself 
for my moment of weakness and at him 
for the suspicion of softening which had 
crept into his tone. “I am merely— 
honest. And when I see Aunt Jane 
hypnotized—by this Violet person—” 

“And indeed I have seen no reason 
to think that Miss Higglesby-Browne is 
not a most excellent lady,” interrupted 
Mr. Shaw stiffly. “And let me say this, 
Miss Harding: here we are all together, 
whether we wish to be or no, and for 
six weeks or more on the island we shall 
see no faces but our own. Are we to be 
divided from the beginning by quarrels? 
Are maybe even the men of us to be set 
by the ears through the bickering of 
women?” 

Like the flick of a whip came the cer- 
tainty that he was thinking of the 
Honorable Cuthbert, and that I was the 
rock on which their David-and-Jonathan 
friendship might split. Otherwise I 
suppose Miss Higglesby-Browne and I 
might have clawed each other forever 
without interference from him. 

“Really,” I said with—I hope—well 
simulated scorn, “since I am quite alone 
against half a dozen of you, I should 
think you could count on putting down 
any rebellion on my part very easily. I 
repeat, I had no other object in coming 
along—though I was really kidnaped 
along—than to look after my aunt. The 
affairs of the party otherwise—or its 
personnel—do not interest me at all. As 
to the treasure, of course I know per- 
fectly well that there isn’t any.” 

And I turned my back and looked 
steadily out to sea. After a moment or 
two I heard him turn on his heel and go 
away. It was none too soon, for I had 
already begun to feel unostentatiously for 
my handkerchief. 

Anyway, I had had the last word— 


ns rest of my day was lonely, for | 


the beautiful youth, probably by 
malevolent design, was kept busy between 
decks. Mr. Tubbs danced attendance 
on Aunt Jane and Miss Browne, so 
assiduously that I already began to 
see some of my worst fears realized. 
There was nothing for me to do but to 
retire to my berth and peruse a tattered 
copy of “Huckleberry Finn” which I 
found in the cabin. 

At dinner, having the Honorable Cuth- 
bert at my elbow, it was easier than not 
to ignore everyone else. The small keen 
eyes of Mr. Tubbs, under his lofty and 
polished dome of thought, watched us 
knowingly. You saw chat he was getting 
ready to assume a bless-you-my-chi!dren 
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One.detected, too, a grin, ugly and un- 
mirthful, on the unprepossessing coun- 
tenance of Captain Magnus. I was in- 
different. The man my gaiety was in- 
tended for sat at the far end of the 
table. I had to wipe out the memory of 
my wet eyes that afternoon. 


the eyebrow looked up at me from the 
pages, and I held colloquies with it in 
which I said all the brilliant and cutting 
things which had occurred to me too late. 
I was thus engaged when a cry rang 
through the ship: 
“Land ho!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Little Boy Makes It Through 


(Continued from page 43) 


the rein of the hackamore and turned the 


| Ghost Horse from the road onto the 


grassy shelf again. 

“Git down,” he said sharply, “an’ open 
up yer grub.” 

Without a word the child obeyed. 

The three gentlemen of leisure unslung 
their turkeys, stretched their lazy arms 
and flung themselves down at length. 
Just so had they spent the majority of 
their days. 

But they made no move to produce 
food themselves. 

In silence the boy took out the pack- 
ages the woman had given him and un- 
rolling them, spread out the bread and 
butter, a trifle stale now, the rest of the 
eggs and cookies. 

With greedy fingers the others helped 
themselves, leaving scant measure for the 
small host himself. But he wanted noth- 
ing. There was a horrid lump in his 
throat that precluded food. 

When they had finished the slight 
repast they looked the little boy over 
most minutely. 

“Got any money, kid?” the spokesman 
wanted to know. 

“Yes, sir,” said the child, “a little. The 
lady back at Conniston gave it to me.” 

“How much?” 

“Not so very much.” 

“You don’t need much, a little feller 
like you.” 

“T need to eat,” said the boy, and his 
eyes lost some of the excited look; the 


| spread pupils contracted a bit. 


He had met injustice for the first time 
in the hint in the man’s voice and some- 
thing inside him rose up instantly against 


“Beside,” he said steadily, “it’s mine.” 

r et’s see it.” 

“Well, by—! Come out of it!” 

The man sat up, reached over and de- 
liberately felt in every pocket of the 
little ragged coat. Securely wrapped in 
a handkerchief that had been repeatedly 
washed and dried on bushes, he found 
the gold piece. 

Throughout this indignity the boy sat 
still, but his small face was white as ashes, 
the pupils had drawn in until they were 
mere specks in the center of the bright 
blue eyes, which blazed. 

“You are a thief!’ he said, “‘a con- 
temptible thief, to steal from a little boy 
like me—and you never were a man!” 

At this the tall fellow with the back- 
slidden face rolled over on his back and 
chuckled delightedly. 





“Right-O!” he said with unhidden 
insolence. 

The thief was angry. 

He dropped the coin in his pocket and 
stood up. 

“Git!” he said. “I don’t like kids no- 

ow. 

The child leaped to his feet, caught the 
hackamore and led the Ghost. Horse 
across the road to the rising breast of 
the mountain. 


E scrambled up and swung into the 
saddle. 

The tramp, watching, caught sight of 
the saddlebags with their bulging sides. 
His ugly eyes narrowed. 

“Here,” he said suddenly, starting 
forward, “what’s in them bags?” 

For the first time in their acquaintance 
the boy struck his ancient white friend 
with the end of the hackamore, dug his 
bare heels into the rickety ribs. But the 
Ghost Horse was too old, he had climbed 
too many slopes, scrambled over too many 
boulders to respond quickly. He gath- 
ered his legs, surprised and hurt, to do 
his master’s bidding, but the man was 
quicker. With two leaps the knight of 
the road was up with him, had caught 
the rein in a rough hand. 

The other he smashed down upon the 
nearest saddlebag—and let out an oath. 

With a jerk and a snatch he tore open 
the flap and looked in. 

Such a yell as startled the Ghost Horse 
into what was almost a saving leap, rang 
out in the stillness. 

His watery eyes bulged from their 
sockets. He gasped, tried to speak, 
failed, tried again and finally got out a 
whisper. 

“Come—here!” he croaked to his com- 
panions; “fer th’ love o’ Mike, come here!” 

The boy shot out a puny hand and tried 
to shut the flap, but he brushed it aside 
as the others crowded up. 

At sight of those raw red lumps of gold 
the ugliest thing in the warped natures of 
these men leaped into sudden life. 

In quick, panting silence they took in 
the import of the find, licking their lips. 

Then the first one reached in his greedy 
hands, the others grabbed instantly and 
in a moment they were clawing like 
wolves at the treasure. 

It took but five seconds to empty the 
ancient bags and the thieves were down 
on their knees about the shining heap, 
eager and fierce, for they faced fortune. 

he child sat still on the horse and his 
small breast was heaving with rage. 
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“You dirty, low-down thieves!’ he 
cried shrilly. “Give me my gold! Give it 
back, I say! It’s mine!” 

They paid no heed to him. They were 
busy sorting the uneven lumps into three 
piles, suddenly flaming with anger at the 
division, suspicious, grabbing this lum 
and that, having it snatched back, snarl- 
ing and dangerous. 

They looked this way and that, guiltily. 

With shaking hands they tied the di- 
vided treasure in such rags as they could 
muster and stowed it away about their 
persons. When this was done they rose 
swiftly, picked up their rolls and swung 
them to their shoulders. They were 
ready to make off in the hills. 

“Give it back!” cried the child fiercely. 
“Tt’s mine! It’s mine!” 

As they started swiftly away the first 
marauder hesitated, looked back. 

“Say,” he said suddenly to the others, 
“we're damn fools t’ leave th’ kid t’ tell 
tales. Better slice his pipe, bury that ol’ 
saddle an’ turn th’ crowbait down th’ 
mountain. Don’t want no damned posse 
disturbin’ our rest.” 

“You’re on,” said the third man who 
had not spoken once, “‘you’re dead right.” 

And he slung his turkey off again. 


UT the tall man with the forgotten 
attributes of a gentleman turned back 

and looked at the forlorn little figure in 
its fluttering rags on the ancient horse. 
“No,” he said shortly, “nothin’ doin’. 


| We’ve wronged th’ kid—an’ our own 





rotten souls enough. Come on.” 

There was a tone in his voice which 
made the last speaker pick up his roll 
again, the other turn away. 

Close together, hurrying, the three 
men set off down the long stretch of the 
lonesome road, bright in the midday sun. 

The little boy of Panther Mountain 
watched them go. There was a terrible 
beating in his ears, a pressure in his chest 
that was like to burst his lean ribs. 

Yonder went the education that he and 
his father had planned those long years 
by their camp fires—the good, bright 
future, the place of a man for him among 
other men, real men with ideals—his 
father used to say that there was a great 
brotherhood of men who had not sacri- 
ficed their ideals, that many men were 
good—yonder it went, the high roads in 
the mountains, the bridges across the 
roaring rivers, the blooming, reclaimed 
wastes! With a strange, old gesture, as 
if a patriarch mourned a lost land, the 
child raised his puny clenched fists to the 
serene heavens and shook them. 

Tears rained on his thin cheeks. 

“Oh, father!” he wailed, “I said I’d 
make it through and I didn’t!” 

The blue eyes, dim behind the curtain 
of mist that shrouded them, swept the 
lone world piteously as if for help where 
was no help. 

Afar on the shining tip of the blasted 
pine they caught the black point of the 
hawk, sitting like a lance, bolt upright, 
its h ard body tightly wrapped in its mail- 
like wings. 

Ah! The hawk—on which he had not 
spent that last cartridge! 

Swiftly he turned the Ghost Horse, 
swiftly they retraced their short way to 
the spot where the rifle lay in the grass, 
swiftly the boy got down and got it. 
Then he remounted, regained the road 
and for the first time in their experience 





he set the Ghost Horse to a gallop down 
the road after his despoilers. 

It was a marvelous performance, a 
heaving and rocketing progress that 
threatened dismemberment of the de- 
crepit limbs, and the child in the ragged 
saddle went up and down in wild arcs, 
clinging to his gun and the pommel, the 
rein swinging, the light of day anes 
frankly beneath him at every jump. 
small face was white as milk but the nn 
eyes burned like fires therein. As the 
grotesque pursuers overhauled them the 
tramps looked back. They were still a 
goodly distance away but the horse had 
stopped and the rifle, held steadily to the 
small shoulder behind, covered them 
very accurately. 

“Hell!” cried the foremost, “lookout, 
boys!” 

“Stop!” 
“Stop Y” 

The three men broke into a run. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
child drew down and fired. 

The tall man with the back-slidden 
face threw up his arms and went down 
in a heap, shot through the thigh. 

“Stop!” came that shrill challenge 
again, and the two others, casting proaer: 
glances at the man on the ground, obe 
It was the psychology of the thing. ne 
did not even think that it might have 
been accident, that the next shot might 
miss. They stopped in their tracks, lick- 
ing their lips, snarling, dangerous, mur- 
derous. 

Slowly the boy came on, keeping them 
covered. 

“Put up your hands!” he cried. They 
did that too. 

“Now take one down and take out my 
gold. Hurry!” 

Painfully the two obeyed. 

“Drop it,” said the boy. 

Reluctantly, swearing in heavy rage, 
they put the bundles together in a little 
heap in the road. 

“Now get the rest from him.” 

Mechanically one of them put the free 
hand in his fallen comrade’s coat and 
took out his share, keeping the other high 
in the air. 


ye the last parcel, tied in its dirty 
rag, had been added to the heap, 
the boy remembered the gold piece. 

“Give me back my money!” he cried 
shrilly, his eyes like blue stars. ‘Put it 
there!” 

When the last tithe of his own treasure 
was in the dust of the road the lad waved 
the muzzle of the gun imperiously. 

“Now get,” he said. “I don’t like 
tramps, anyhow.” 

It needed no other word. The two 
who were able to go, went. The third 
drew himself painfully into the bushes 
and set about making a bandage from 
his shirt. 

With trembling haste the boy slipped 
off the Ghost Horse, gathered up his gold 
and tearing it from its wrappings, packed 
it back where it had lain so long, each 
familiar lump to its impression in the 
rain-warped leather bags. 

As he remounted he looked down at the 
tall man with a trouble in his little face. 

“T’d like <o help you, Mister,” he said, 
frankly, “but I don’t dare. You wouldn’t 
let them sl.t my throat but I haven’t any 
right to trust you now.’ 

And with all the haste they knew the 


screamed the little boy. 
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Easy? Yes,and Good Looking 


You may think this 
combination impossible. 
But you will find in this | 
trim, stylish shoe the ease | 
your feet really need. i 


Dr Edison Cushion Shoe ||| § 


** The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


























Its shape is modish, yet allows natural position 
of the foot without cramping. Its graceful arch 
fits neatly and also gives the necessary support. 
An innersole of live wool felt excludes all cold 
and dampness, removes pressure from sensitive 
joints and nerves, and yet does not sacrifice one 














A representative list of dealers is named below. 
If there is no dealer named in your vicinity, send 
your address for new Style Booklet and name of 
dealer near you. 


UTZ & DUNN CO., 208 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of 
“STYLE SHOES of QUALITY” for WOMEN 
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Wear and enjoy the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. 6 








Dr. Edison Dealers in the Far Western States: 
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M , Idah N. Williamson 
Berkeley, Cal. Ingalls Shoe Co. 
Sacramento, Cal. Lavenson "s Inc. Twin Falls, Idah Booth Merc. Co. 
Stockton, Cal. Rossi Bros. 
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Elastic—“gives” 
Plastic Lag with strain 
Soft phant webbing 
that stretches easily and 





Highly nickeled metal! 
Oblong Rubber Button 


Acushion of solid rubber fort and durability 
Prevents tearing of socks 


No contact with skin 


clasp for security, _ 





Study the Good Points 


of the Neverbind Boston 
Garters. Weigh less than 
half an ounce each. They 
give long wear and the ut- 
most security. The open 
triangular pendant is light, 
strong and durable. Try 
a pair today. 
Sold Everywhere, 25c., 50c. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 





“Can take a pound a day off a 
patient, or put it on. Other 
systems may temporarily alle- 
viate, but this is sure and per- 
manent."—JV. Y. Sun, Aug . 
No Dieting. NoMard Work. Snietotpare et 

DR. J. W. GIBBS’ TREATMENT 

For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Reduce to stay. 1870 Broad- 
way, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
**Thecure is positive and permanent.’'—J. Y. Hera/d, July 9,1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognised authority.”—JV. Y. World. 


ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Low freight rates on Household Goods and Automobiles from and 
to the far West and South. Write for reduced rates. 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
225 E, Illinois Street Chicago, Ill. 















for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic ~ Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommende 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

Inasthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The sir carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 38 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 




















or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





two so oddly safe turned and started on 

their interrupted journey, the boy tying 

a" gun in its thongs again as he went. 
— 

Two men, grim and determined, their 
turkeys forgotten, their eyes gleaming, 
dropped from the road at the left and cut 
down along the slant keeping to the un- 
derbrush. They ran and slid and scram- 
bled down one side of the shallow gulch 
and up the other to where the mountain 
road, skirting far around the head of the 
rift, came back along the shoulder that 
lifted to the summit. From time to time 
they could see the old white horse as he 
passed out from behind the trees that 
fringed the grade and they redoubled 
their efforts. 

“He’s tied th’ gun back on th’ saddle 
for sure, damn him,” gritted one; “a right 
good thing!”’ 

And so, straining every muscle, hurry- 
ing as they had never hurried before, 
these two wastrels cut back and lay pant- 
ing in the fringe of low spruce where the 
white road ran down from the crown. 

And presently, in his innocence and joy 
at his triumph, the little boy of Panther 
Mountain came riding sedately up along 
that ambushed road. 


[t took but a moment to leap out and 
stop the ancient nag, to drag the child 
from his conqueror’s perch. 

“Now t’ hell with you!” said the leader, 
shaking him until his little bones seemed 
to rattle in the faded garments; “shoot us 
up, would you?” And he held him aside 
while the other tore the gold again from 
its hiding place. 

“Get th’ gun, Jim,” he said; “don’t 
fergit that. We'll do fer this brat first 
thing, an’ we’d oughtn’t to split with 
Curly, either, fer holdin’ us back before.” 

Then verily did the blue sky seem all 
suddenly bluer to the little boy, the green 
slopes sweeter, the free air jal 
blessedness. 

He thought of his father, so calmly 
asleep in that cabin high in the other 
range of hills, of Snamishta resting 
forever on his scaffold under the waving 
blankets where the river wound in its 
curve, and of the future with its roads 
and bridges that he would never build. 

For the first time the indomitable little 
soul of him let go its lines, fell back in 
defeat. 

They would kill him, these men, un- 
doubtedly, they would take his gold and 
—what would they do with his friend 
the Ghost Horse? 

But a sudden sound broke in upon 
him, the sound of a quick movement be- 
side him, of an oath, of the sudden pump- 
ing of the gun—and around the short 
curve ahead a big car slid, coasting, silent 
as the hawk on the blasted pine when he 


slid down some current of the air! 
It ground to a tilting halt at the tramp’s 
quick cry, at the menace of the gun that 
covered the three men in it. 

“Hands up!” cried the tramp. “I’ve 
got you!” 

But the thin treble of the little boy cut 
in upon the sounds high and exultant. 

“Oh, Mr. Grandison! Mr. Grandison, 
sir, it isn’t loaded! It isn’t loaded! I 
only had one shell and I fired it myself!” 

he Rev. Freddy rose up in his seat 
and pulling an automatic, covered the 
would-be bandit. The child sprang for 
the car. The tramp, shouting an oath, 
snapped the gun at his golden head, then 
threw the weapon far down the hill as if 
he threw away his last chance of life. 

“My!” pas little boy of Panther 
Mountain after an coited. interval of 
explanation, “I’m glad you came! 
couldn’t have fooled them any more, 
’cause they caught me too quick. If I’d 
only kept the gun Joose, you see—now a 
man would have done that, wouldn’t he? 
Yes, if I’d had the gun Joose—” 

“Well,” said the Rev. Freddy Grandi- 
son, “two men ought to get the best of a 
little boy like you, gun or no gun.” 

Whereat the little boy turned sparkling 
blue eyes back along the great mountain, 
somewhere in whose fastnesses a third 
man bound up a wound with philosophy. 
He did not mention him. Somehow he 
felt as if, according to the code of gentle- 
men, he could not. 

When the crowded car was ready and 
Mr. Grandison could make himself heard 
among the ejaculations of his friends, he 
turned to the little boy. 

“You’ve grown a bit since I saw you, 
son,” he said, “but I’d know those eyes 
of yours anywhere. They have your 
father’s spirit—and that was a marvelous 
thing. Poor Jim. ... Come. You can 
ride in my lap.” 

But the child shook his head. 

“T can’t,” he said earnestly; “the Ghost 
Horse, he don’t know anybody much but 
me. I’ve got to ride him in.” 


FOR a long time the man stood and 
studied the little lad. Then he gravely 
nodded. He; too, was of that brother- 
hood whose hearts are on the right side. 

“You’re right,” he said at last; “we 
can’t desert our friends. We'll drive 
slowly and you will find us, about sun-- 
down, camped at the first ranch ahead. 
Goodby until then.” 

He held out his hand and the little boy 
of Panther Mountain laid his own therein. 

“I’m awful glad you came,” he said 
again; “it was gettin’ to be a long road. 
But me and the Ghost Horse, we’d a-made 
it, I think.” 

“Yes,” said the Rev. Freddy softly, “I 
think you would.” 





The Golden Fleece 


(Continued from page 35) 


The trend toward better sheep and 
better methods of caring for them is 
shown clearly in the number of farms 
where full-bred sheep are bred and 
shipped to farmers in other states, for 
the purpose of building up flocks which 
will produce either wool or mutton. One 
such farm, and the first in all the range 





states, is the Butterfield Ranch, near 
Weiser, Idaho. Hundreds of bucks are 
sold each season and some of them bring 
fabulous prices. In Oregon, Montana, 
Wyoming and other states similar busi- 
ness ventures have proved highly success- 
ful. An interesting fact is shown by the 
shipment of most of the high-grade stock 
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to central and eastern states, thus putting 
the brand of superiority on the sheep of 
the great range country. 

Rugged pioneers of the old West de- 
veloped the range sheep business. Rugged 
men of the new West are developing 
breeds of sheep which will give the high- 
est returns in mutton and in wool, while 
the whole field of livestock enterprise is 
undergoing a wonderful change for the 
better. Within a few years the sheep 
business will have lost all of its shiftiness, 
and will have become a definite part of 
the agricultural resources of the country. 
The sheep will take its place with the 
dairy cow and the hog on the farms of 
the United States where thrift is the order 
of the day, and American wool will take 
its place in the front rank, not only in 
quality but in quantity as well. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF SHEEP IN LEADING 
WOOL-PRODUCING STATES 


Wyoming 

DUES oN lerare o1aie gare vices ecleae 5,099,000° 

Se Se ee ope 4,338,000 
New Mexico 

re ea 4,899,000 

Ne cis sc Shs. Cak ogres te ee oe 300, 
Texas 

BE SNe AI win ctal eae s Leste 8,000,000 

PUN Ooi ed ice. as iene 4caleeebie NEALE 2,328,000 
Montana 

ERs osero:ahoie dos tds @aapersieaie ted 6,170,000 

||: eR ere eter 3,744,000 
Ohio 

ME ooo nidekede Ceedsornbees 4,206,000 

eS cords werdisw waned oeeeees 2,944,000 
New York 

BN iho eins os nao nitro PRES 1,745,000 

DET Xie: 0i0:d 0:0: 00 are, ord.araceereKeeceiy h 
United States 

ee ee 61,503,000 

RIG i disong ticaranngtiht Sivas palette 48,625,000 

CALIFORNIA QUITS SHEEP FOR FRUIT 


GROWING 

California, now celebrated world-wide for 
her lemons and oranges, once led all the states 
in the number of sheep on her ranges, with 
more than 6,000,000 head. 

In 1900 Montana held first place in number 
of sheep, with 6,170,000 head. Wyoming now 
holds first place with 4,338,000 head. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF SHEEP, BY YEARS, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


TTL EIS PAM Me Te AD 28,447,900 
ae eee See oka 35,192,000 
RRR ack 35,835,000 
ccs: APES lee ees Bi 61,503,000 
ERPS ON Sel rats 52,447,000 
REARS PY, 49,162,000 


NUMBER OF SHEEP IN CHIEF WOOL-PRODUCING 
STATES AND WOOL CLIP 


State No. sheep, Wool clip, 
916 1915 

Wyoming......... 4,338,000 29,000,000 
MGMAaRe. 53) 5.0 3,941,000 28,600,000 
New Mexico....... ,440,000 18,600,000 
Idaho..... 3,102,000 15,200,000 
1 ene 3,067,000 14,300,000 
Os 2,563,000 15,300,000 
Caniormin:. 0%... 2. 2,450,000 11,500,000 
WORGS, ons os ceccos se Cpe 9,200,000 
(UC Sara eee. 2,089,000 13,300,000 
Michigan. ........ 1,931,000 8,000,000 
Colorado... 6.655. 1,839,000 7,500,000 
ABORR Gs 5 Vos ccc 1,840,000 5,900,000 
IMOWREIR E535) oorets.<55- 1,534,000 5,800,000 
NUISROUERS 6 05.50 '0's06 1,416,000 7,000,000 
1 ee ee 1,274,000 5,400,000 
Kentucky Sr ardcvatsipche 1,155,000 3,500,000 
MUGUBING 50:0 6 5.6 1,058,000 4,900,000 


ANNUAL OUTPUT OF WOOL, PER ACRE OF LAND, 
BY CONTINENTS 
Australia, 514 ounces. Europe, 51% ounces. 
South Areica, 134 ounces. North America, 
1 ounce. 
































A Concrete Road which requires an average 


An Earth Road which requires at least 
pull of only 27.6 pounds to each ton 


a 218-pound pull to each ton 


T takes a pull of 218 pounds to get a 1-ton load over the road on the left, 
when you can get over it at all. In wet weather you can’t get over it at 
all; even in dry weather it is rough and dusty. On the right, where the 

road has been paved with concrete, it takes a pull of only 27.6 pounds. It 
never takes more than that in the worst kind of weather—winter or summer 
—because it is hard and clean. 


Which Road Do You Want? 


Everybody knows that it is easier to haul on a concrete road than on any less 
rigid surface. But few realize how great is the difference. This has been 
recently determined by tests made with a dynamometer by Prof. J. B. David- 
son, Agricultural Engineer, University of California, made for the Good Roads 
Bureau of the California State Automobile Association. 

A 3-ton load was hauled over various types of roads in the same locality on 
the same day, the same horses and drivers being used. The dynamometer 
recorded tractive pull in pounds per ton of load as follows: 


Pounds 
Over a level, unsurfaced concrete road....................0+008 27.6 
Concrete base, *%-inch skin top asphaltic oil and screenings. .... 49.2 
Waterbound macadam, level, good condition................... 64.3 
Concrete base, 1)4-inch Topeka top, level, good condition. ..... 68.5 
Gravel road, good condition, level. _................6.0ceeeeeeee 78.2 
Tee a i Ns PI oo os ake vckcacciwadaccececcaccovnes .92 
Earth road, stiff mud on top, firm underneath, level........... 218 
Loose gravel, not packed down, new road, level................ 263 


Remarkable showing for concrete—less than half the tractive force required 
over a good stretch of waterbound macadam, less than one-third that required 
on dirt or packed gravel, about one-tenth the pull required on loose gravel. 
You pull ON a concrete road, where you pull AGAINST an unimproved, 
rough or boggy surface. Where one wastes power, the other saves. 
Power costs money, whether you feed a team or buy gasoline. Your 
saving in power will pay your share of the cost of a concrete road. 


There are 30,000,000 horse-drawn vehicles in this country, most of them on 
farms, and 3,500,000 motor cars and trucks. The waste of horse power, of 
time, and motor fuel involved, not in poor roads, but in all roads less desirable 
for traction than concrete, is enormous. Besides this waste, the United States 
Office of Public Roads estimates that $200,000,000 per year is paid out indi- 
rectly for bad roads in extra cost of food. What is paid out for maintenance 
of roads that won’t stay built is incalculable. It runs into hundreds 
of millions more. The excess consumption of gasoline is another 
huge item which motor car owners have to pay. 

Can any community afford to neglect its highways in view of these 
facts, or to build them of any material less enduring or less desirable 
No Ruts—No Holes for traction than CONCRETE? Its construction cost is lowest in the 
Hn steps end and its upkeep cost is lowest from the start. 


kidding Be sure you know what a concrete road is. Concrete is made of 
land cement, sand and pebbles or crushed stone, and water. It is _a 





Concrete Roads 
Their Advantages: 
No Mud—No Dust 








Smooth Riding and durable. Concrete is the material used in dams, factories, 
Long Life—Safety bridges, and big engineering works like the Panama Canal, requiring 
Always Ready forUse great solidity and strength. 
low a Let us give you some interesting figures. Write for free copies of 
_noterate ot! Bulletins Nos. 107 and 136. 
Offices at 
ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Building the 


Pullman Car 


HE strength of the Pull- 

man car represents one 

of the best forms of insur- 
ance the traveler can buy. 


For seven years every car 
built by the Pullman Company 
for its service has been of solid 
steel. These cars possess the 
rigidity and strength of a 
battleship. 


During this period a large 
proportion of the older, but 
still modern cars, have also 
been rebuilt to almost equal 
strength. 


This has been accomplished 
by introducing steel under- 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


frames, steel vestibules and 
steel sheathing on the sides. 

In addition to the factor of 
safety, fifty years of experience 
in designing and building cars 
has brought about an almost 
unheard of development in 
traveling convenience and 
luxury. 

The modern Pullman is fully 
equipped with the most up-to- 
date steam fitting, electric wir- 
ing and plumbing. 

It offers a degree of safety, 
innumerable luxuries and a 
personal service that have 
established a world-wide 
reputation. 























The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, 

but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel 
with the Red Plug. 4 
Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 


ortan. 50c. attached—all Dealers. 


Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c (elsewhere 50c). 


2 Packs Playing Cards Spring Step, 105 Federal Street, Boston. 








Life and 
Jack London 


(Continued from page 32) 


was blocked. They fled to Benicia, and 
there, abreast of the cluster of fishermen’s 
arks among the tules, they lay waiting for 
friendly darkness. Idleness palled upon 
them; the flood-tide swirled and rippled, 
urging them on. Above were the reaches 
of the waterways, the orchards heavy with 
ripened fruit. 

“With this flood we could make Rio 
Vista easy,” said Nicky the Greek. 

“It’s low water on the river,” said the 
Prince. “Best time of the year to make 
Sacramento.” 

They looked at each other. The cur- 
rent rippled past, the strong west wind 
blew. Before them lay a whole glorious 
idle summer day. They broke out the 
anchor and lifted sail. 

A week later, carefree and joyous vaga- 
bonds, they were lying on the low sand- 
spits opposite Sacramento, with a crowd of 
equally joyous and carefree vagabonds en- 
countered there. They went in swimming, 
they foraged in orchard and hen-coop, 
they ate from tin oil-cans kept simmering 
over a campfire. Between times they lay 
half dressed on the warm sand and 
swapped stories. A new world opened to 
Jack’s listening ears. 


Toe new companions knew nothing 
of sailing or of boats. They were road 
kids, fresh from adventure by rail and 
town. 

“Once when I was battering the 
drag in Montreal,” began Chi Kid. It 
was a new language also. Pride and 
curiosity, the lure of undiscovered, un- 
conquered fields, tingled in the Prince’s 
mind with every fresh word—“moocher,” 
“flopin’”’, “decking her,” ‘“‘riding the 
rods.” He lay silent, sizing up these new 
adventurers through his long lashes. They 
were clever, were they? Daring and 
valiant? He was as strong as they, as 
quick, as venturesome. Very well, he 
would tackle this new game, he would 
show them that he, too, had the red 
blood of adventure. 

“Well, let’s beat it to the main stem and 
throw our feet,” said Happy Kid, rising 
and reaching for his clothes. “Sure, I’m 
on,” said Jack. But Nicky the Greek 
demurred. He was for returning to the 
familiar waterfront. Therefore he and 
Jack parted amiably. 

Now begging was not to his taste. To 
him, trained in the creed that the world 
was to the strong, begging appeared a 
cowardly procedure, involving no danger, 
no risk. Stealing or, better, taking in 
open day by brute force was the manly 
method. But he was learning. There was 
also a daring, an enterprise, it appeared, 
in the world of the mind. Begging was a 
game of quick wits, of the better mind. 
Shortly he was taking pride in it. In- 
deed, his brain was quick and nimble as 
the best of them; he also could “‘batter on 
the main stem.” K street in Sacramento 
fell before his ready wit and plausible 
tongue; he returned to the gang with full 
pockets. He was a road kid great among 
road kids. 
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“Naw, you ain’t a real road kid till 
you've been over the hill,” said Chi Kid. 
What was “over the hill”? Crossing the 
Sierra Nevadas, of course. A bunch was 
going east that night. Very well, he 
would go, too. 

The Overland pulled from the long 
trainsheds. Strung along the track 
were the road kids, waiting to board her. 














































and Now Jack, his life spent in the city 
ns streets and on the open water, had never 
for boarded a train. But at his elbow was a 
pon stanch friend, already made among these 
led, strangers. The friend was not going 
hes over the hill, but he stood ready with 
ith advice. 
j “They’s too many of this push, the 
Rio shack’ll clear the blinds. Deck her, your 
first chance,” said the friend. 
the The train was gathering speed. 
ake “What’s decking her?’ 
“Hop on top the cars. Here she | 
“ur- comes!” | 
ind The first blind was already crowded | 
ous with dark figures. The second, also. | tna 
the From the darkness Jack made a flying | 
leap, caught at the edge of the car, swung | 
iga- aboard the third blind. Three road kids The Ries iiaicacs 
nd- were already there. The brakemen were 
d of running back along the sides of the 
en- train. Jack climbed to the brakewheel, “Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
ing, crouched there a second, sprang upward, Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
OP» catching the ends of the two cars. The 
‘Ing train was gathering momentum every in- * Ok 
lay stant, the two cars swayed and swung, ; 
and now toward each other, now apart. He As if the yawning hill to heaven 
1 to drew up his feet and hung there between A subterranean host had given.” 
them, sustained only by his elbows. An 
; instant’s slip, the tiniest false movement, : : 
ung and he would be beneath the grinding The whistled summons of Rod- taneously set in motion all the vast 
ue whens. erick Dhu, the hero of Scott's “Lady machinery of warfare, munitions, 
UT his muscles were strong and | of the Lake,” caused his Highland transportation and food conserva- 
steady, his brain had learned clearness | warriors literally to spring from the tion. 
t and quickness in emergencies. With | 3 : ; 
and taut hi muscles he pulled himself up- | oer _ Sree Se oe Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
s é : rom behi . . 
“ea —_ — —o ae — his -- rong l States sheeeition Tey the American people must stand in 
a? . oe oe ee, tee | the a y ‘ rs loyal readiness to perform any 
, foot and a hand on each. Below him he d silence they awaited their , : 
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LOOK ON THE TOP WAD FOR “INFALLIBLE” OR “E.C.” | silently rise and leave the ring of camp- 


fire. And, two weeks later, he came on 


the body of that same shack, lying 

HAE < Ul ES brutally mangled on the right-of-way, 
and passed it hurriedly by. 

It was a wild life, and a ane one, that 


Smokeless Shotgun he saw in those wandering months. But 


POWDERS it was sordid, too, a life of verminous 


ten-cent flops and dirty wayside ditches. 
When you buy loaded shotgun shells 


There was nothing of the clean tang of 
you buy by name. You ask for your 


the sea, the sharp, cool bite of salt-water 
on the skin, the keen sea-winds. The 

favorite make and see to it that you 

get it. 
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waterfront called to him, and he returned 
But if this is all you do you omit an 


to it, returned with a sense of homecoming 
to Johnnie Heinhold’s, and the wharves, 

important detail. You overlook the 

matter of powder. 


and the suppers on the beach. 
It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
with which you are familiar, a powder 
in which you have full confidence, 
as it is to obtain your favorite make 
of shell. You ask for the powder by 
name just as you ask for the shell. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
ders, Infallible and “‘E.C.’’, may be 
obtained in the standard makes of 
shells given at the left. The shell you 
shoot is among them. You can obtain 
a Hercules powder in that shell by 
asking tor it when you buy. 

On the top wad of every shell, and 
on the side of the box in which the 
shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is 
loaded. Look for the name when 
buying. See that it is either Infal- 
lible or “‘E.C.’’. 

These powders are of high quality and 
uniform quality. They give light recoil, 


even patterns, and high velocity. Write for 
a free booklet which describes 


them fully. 


of bare masts crowded the estuary. Night 
along the waterfront was loud with the 
roistering of brawny men, released from 
toil. In the Last Vistes their Reming- 
tons lay piled in a corner, with their 
six-inch-long three-cornered dynamite 
cartridges. Standing at the bar among 
the whalers the boy heard again stories of 
the sea, of the fight with the wind and the 
storm and the fog, of rigging carried over- 
board, and Wwave-swept_ decks. 
“Johnnie,” he said, “T’ ‘m going to sea.’ 

“All right, my lad,” said Johnnie. 
“Tt’s a man-size life.” He looked at the 
boy, seventeen years old now, man- 
grown in size, with strong shoulders and 
browned skin, quick, slender hands and 
wide blue eyes. “Here’s luck to you,” 
he said, pouring the beer glasses full. 

The Sophie Sutherland, three topmast 
sealing schooner, Alec MacLean, captain, 
was wintering in the estuary. In the St. 
Louis House Jack met its men, hunters, 
steerers, boat-pullers. He struck up a 
friendship over the bar with Pete Holt, 
seal-hunter. Would Pete take him as 
boat-puller? He would. They signed him 
on the Sophie Sutherland. 

oe Heinhold shook his head. 
‘He’s a devil, that silent Scot, MacLean,” 


he told the boy. “He comes in here with 
scarcely a word, soft-spoken and gentle, 
and he says to me: ‘Whiskey,’ hardly 
above a whisper. But he’s the reputation 
of a bitter, hard man at sea. And he’s 
shipped a crew of dyed-in-the-wool 
rough-necks. They call the Sophie 
Sutherland a hell-ship. Listen to me, lad. 
Hell’s an icebox compared to jwhat she'll 
be once she’s clear of the ba 

“All right,” said Jack. bin sailing on 
her.” 
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Enfranchised 


(Continued from page 28) 


tried to telephone him at his office. But 
he had been called to Seattle yesterday, 
and would not be back until afternoon. 

At ten o’clock Ellen spread her wings 
and departed, leaving Hester to her own 
devices. She called up Agency, to find 
that efficient cooks were still scarce. 
Agency, repeating her formula that she 
would let Hester know, hung up her re- 
ceiver, and, with its click, closed the 
incident. 

There was nothing for it but to put on 
a gingham apron, and invade the late 
kingdom of the abdicated. She spent a 
busy day of discovery: moldy crusts, 
long lingering in the bread bin; old dishes 
of egg, cauliflower or onion scraps set 
away as memorials in the cold pantry; 
aged cake, gathering cobwebs in the cake 
tin; finger-marks on white woodwork, 
rust on the stove, nicks in china, a wilder- 
ness in the storeroom, where syrup from 
cracked fruit jars cemented potatoes to 
apples, and made brothers of the beets, 
all these things spoke eloquently of Ellen. 
How had she tolerated her? How had 
she let these things go unobserved? Dis- 
gust with Ellen and amazement at herself 
warred in Hester’s mind, as she swept, 
scrubbed, put on a shelf paper, made 
bonfires of Ellen’s weird monuments, and 
prepared for the night’s dinner. 


A noon Barbara came home, en- 
chanted with the transformation, and 
with Hester in the role of cook. Ellen 
had been the meanest old thing in the 
world, she confided, ably wiping dirt 
off jelly glasses. 

“Was she mean to you?” asked Hester, 
mop in hand, stopping in her excavations 
of old cheese from under the stove. 

“Horrid! She used to tell me to go 
right out of her kitchen, and stay out. 
She said I dirtied things up for her. I’m 
glad she’s gone!” 

They had an energetic afternoon to- 
gether, many kindred confidences drop- 
ping from Barbara’s lips. Together, they 
got dinner, for which Barbara set the 
table, putting on, as an especial celebra- 
tion, the best candlesticks and pink 
candles. Hester, who really enjoyed 
cooking, exerted herself over Tom's fav- 
orite salad, made his particular pudding, 
and had just time to run upstairs, and 

et into something pink and pretty, as 

met directed, to go with the candles, 
when she heard Tom’s key in the door 
and his whistle in the hall. 

They had sat down, in the pink candle- 
light, and had beamed one beam at each 
other. Tom had said, “Hurrah for the 
new cook!” and Hester had sighed how 
good it was to be at home, when the tele- 
phone rang, and Barbara darted. 

“Tt’s May Norris for you, mother,”’ she 
reported and, with forebodings, Hester 
went. May Norris, shrill, as usual, had 
her inevitable shock to administer. 

“They’re sitting down to dinner, Hes- 
ter. They thought something was de- 
laying you, and they had better not wait. 
I just thought perhaps I’d better tele- 
phone. And so—but _y ted if you were 
sick after that horrid legislature, you’d 
have let them know. But—and so—.” 
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“Dinner?” said Hester vaguely. 

“Why, yes!” screamed May Norris. 
“The Political Freedom Union, you know. 
There’s a perfect mob here. Simply 
Everybody. And Mrs. Eliza J. Mc- 
Micken is to give her legislative exper- 
iences. She'll be a scream, everybody 
says. Hester! You aren’t sick, are you? 
Really, unless you are just too sick to 
hold your head up, you must come. 
Now that Teachers’ Tenure is lost, when 
it seemed a foregone conclusion it would 
win, her prestige isn’t what it was. It’s 
just your chance to plunge in and run for 
the School Board. It’s the psychological 
moment if ever there was one. Hester, 
why don’t you say something? You 
know they want to announce your candi- 
dacy tomorrow at the Women’s Forum 
luncheon!” 





S May Norris’ voice rasped over the 

wire, Hester had remembered. It had 
been the morning of that dreadful day, 
when Mrs. Perkins resigned, Ellen gave 
notice, and she had insulted Eliza Jessup 
McMicken. She remembered now, for 
the first time since she opened it, the blue 
envelope of the Political Freedom Union 
dinner. So Mrs. McMicken would speak. 
Hester could imagine her, kindly, humor- 
ous, making them all laugh at the vagaries 
of rural senators. And her own candi- 
dacy would be announced, tomorrow! 

“Yes,” said Hester. “I’m coming!” 

She went back to her two, at the pink 
shaded table. Tom had just put a thick, 
juicy slice of steak on her plate. Barbara 
was standing behind her chair, waiting to 
push it in for her. She looked at them a 
moment. Then, 

“T have to go to a dinner. It’s impor- 
tant. I’mto speak. I forgot all about it. 
I’m late.” 

Her voice sounded deaa. It seemed to 
her to be coming from someone else. As 
she stood there, looking at Tom’s face, 
its smile a little rueful in the candlelight, 
and listening to Barbara’s, 

“Q, poor Mother!” she realized that 
she was very tired, that her head ached, 
that she was about to sneeze. 

“T’ll get you a taxi,” said Tom. “Bar- 
bara, you get mother her cloak.” 

She let him put her cloak about her, 
and put her into the cab. Just as it 
started, he leaned through the window, 
kissed her and said that if he could get a 
neighbor to stay with Barbara, he would 
come for her, after the dinner. She could 
hear Barbara’s little voice calling, ““Good- 
by, Mother!” and then the taxi whirled 
her down the street. 

It was, as May Norris had said, a big 
dinner. She reached it just as the pine- 
apple ice was being served. From her 
place, at the speaker’s table, she could see 
Everybody, there, all the Parent-Teach- 
ers, and all the Women’s Forum. It was 
a showing of forces, a political dinner, 
with Eliza Jessup McMicken and herself 
as focus. While the swinging doors 
brought gusts of heat and odor in their 
transit, waiters went back and forth. 
Food was brought her—the consommé, 
tasting like all hotel consommés, the 
filet of sole, the immemorial chicken, 
with its immemorial canned peas, hotel 
potatoes and unchanging spinach. Her 
salad, came and went, smelling like all 
salads at all public dinners. And her 
pineapple ice appeared, the pineapple ice, 
with the assorted cakes, that have not 


varied since the first hotel opened its 
doors. Of these comings and goings, with 
their deadly community of flavor and 
odor, Hester was only partly conscious. 
She became aware, however, of Eliza 
Jessup McMicken, at her right rather 
flushed, and only dabbing a little at the 
pineapple ice. Mrs. McMicken looked 
tired and nervous. Hester suspected that 
she knew what the Women’s Forum 
meant to announce, tomorrow. Knew, 
and probably, cared. Then the chairman 
tapped her glass for attention, and the 
speeches began. 

Hester did not know what they were 
about. A polite smile fixed itself upon 
her lips, waxing and waning with the ap- 
plause. She clapped, too, when others 
clapped, and nodded brightly at one and 
another, who greeted her in the throng. 
But her mind was busy with Enfranchised 
Woman. That meant herself, she sup- 
posed, and all of these about her. Irre- 
sistibly, her past days formed themselves 
into a procession before her memory; her 
Belgian campaign, her lobbying, her 
school board ambitions. She had a swift 
vision of ensuing days, of planning, hurry, 
speechmaking, vote getting. To what 
end? Eliza Jessup McMicken had been 
introduced, now, and was telling amid 
the mirth of the diners, of the things 
legislators had said to her. She was ex- 
ceedingly flushed, now, in queer spots 
that mottled her neck and cheeks. And 
she was talking very well. Hester real- 
ized as she listened that Eliza Jessup 
McMicken was a clever woman. She 
found herself admiring her. Then, sur- 
prisingly enough, she realized that she 
liked her. She would like to count her as 
afriend. With the storm of hand clapping 
amid which Mrs. McMicken sat down, 
Hester found herself smiling brightly into 
her face. She felt suddenly free, relieved 
of a heavy something that had been 
hanging about her. As she heard the 
chairman announcing her name, she 
stood up, quickly, as if she were throwing 
off a burden. 

“T am to talk to you,” she began in that 
beautiful voice which her followers were 
sure could win its way into the most 
adamantine heart, “Of Enfranchised 
Woman.” She paused a little, and let 
her eyes gather in the group, in that inti- 
mate way which, her followers were sure, 
drew even her enemies to her side. “May 
I amend my topic,” she smiled at them, 
“and call it, if you please ‘An Enfran- 
chised Woman’ ?”’ 
ead were listening intently now. 

They all knew that this was a signifi- 
cant dinner; they all thought this would 
be a significant speech, that they were 
witnessing a kind of duel between the two 
women, and that tomorrow would bring 
its momentous consequences. 

“T have sometimes wondered,” she 
went on, “whether woman were ever en- 
franchised, whether even though men 
gave her political freedom and society 
gave her economic freedom she could 
ever really give herself personal freedom; 
whether she were not by temperament a 
slave, a slave of custom, of habit, of the 
daily round, whether of household task, 
or public business. I have sometimes 
wondered whether woman could ever 
emerge from the personal, and live in a 
world wide universe, despite all the free- 
dom men might give her. But I have met 
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its one such woman, good comrade in trouble, — 
vith good loser in defeat, and she has cheered | 
and me.” | 
us. While the room grew still, and even the 
liza waiters lessened their clatter of spoons 
her and dishes, Hester went rapidly over her 
the two days at the Capitol with Eliza Jessup 
ked McMicken, told of their headache tablets, 
hat their legislators, their home-coming, of 
pants Eliza’s good humor and philosophy in de- 
ew, feat. To her finally, as an enfranchised 
a woman whose freedom had an inner, as 
the well as an outer source, she pledged her- 
self and sat down, amid a tumult. 
Ste She could hear the whisper running 
pan around, under cover of the applause, 
ap could see Eliza Jessup McMicken smiling 
3 at her, could get May Norris’ distended 
sis gaze, could catch her tribute as she 
ae pressed up in the crowd afterward. 
as “O Hester, you are simply wonderful!” 
up- _She knew that she had made a sensa- 
pe tion; that she had, in effect, withdrawn 
— from the school board campaign, and 9 . 
“ai thrown the election to her rival. That on t Vol orns 
vift did not seem to her to matter. At the 
edge of the throng, by the door, she had 9 K Th 
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He is going over 
the top! and he 
needs a smoke 
to cheer him up! 





Americans, our fighting men in 
France need tobacco. They are giv- 
ing their lives to defend you. Do 
your part to make them comfor- 
table during the dreary hours in the 
trenches. 

Twenty-five cents provides enough 
tobacco to make one of our gallant 
defenders happy for a week. $1.00 
sends a month’s supply. 

Prominent magazines and news- 
papers stand back of this move- 
ment. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments endorse it. 


A War Souvenir For You 


In each package is enclosed a post 
card addressed to the donor. If 
these come back they will be war 
souvenirs much treasured. 


WHAT THE SECRETARY OF WAR SAYS: 


“The War Department approves of their enter- 
prise (that of those who take part in raising the 
“Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund”) and thanks 
them in behalf of many a homesick soldier and 
sailor who will be cheered not merely by the 
kindly gifts themselves, but still more by the spirit 
of cordial and homely sympathy whieh inspires 
them.”’ 

NEWTON D. BAKER, Seeretary of War 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 


25 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Vail your money with coupon today |= 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 

25 West 44th Street, New York 
GENTLEMEN:—I want to do my part to cheer up 
the American soldiers who are fighting my battle in 
France. If tobacco will do it—I’m for tobacco. 


(Check below how you desire to contribute) 


I send you herewith____—=—>=—=—SSSS—Ss my conttribu- 
tion toward the purchase of tobacco for American 
soldiers. This does not obligate me to contribute 
more. 

I enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier and send you 
$1.00 a month to supply him with ‘‘smokes’”’ for the 
duration of the war. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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“Uncle Ben” and the Caterpillar 


(Continued from page 24) 


“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!” yelled Holt, 
jumping up and down like an excited 
school boy. 

And he did have it. There have been 
changes and improvements since that 
first trial trip about fifteen years ago, but 
the principle in the latest tractor is the 
same. This is the California type of 
tractor, which is also made by the C. L. 
Best Manufacturing Company at San 
Leandro and by the Yuba Manufacturing 
Company at Marysville. Each company 
calls the tractor by a different copyrighted 
name, but their locomotion is based on 
the same principle. This tractor is pull- 
ing the world’s heaviest loads over the 
world’s roughest roads. It is snaking 
heavy mahogany logs out of the forests of 
Africa, hauling sugar cane in Hawaii, 
dragging sledges over snow and ice in 
Alaska and moving field guns on the Eu- 
ropean battle fields, though their principal 
use is that for which they were originally 
designed, hauling gang plows and _har- 
vesters over the fields of the West. 

When the Germans surprised the world 
with the size of the field guns they were 
able to bring to bear against the Belgian 
forts, the feat was made possible only 
because the German government had 
requisitioned the few hundred California 
tractors which had been sold to German 
and Austrian farmers. Ten years ago 
tractors made in California were used by 
the British army in South Africa and dur- 
ing the battle of the Somme a year ago 
the British introduced the use of the now 
famous “tanks.” It may be remarked 
here that no “tanks” have been made in 
California. The Holt factory has shipped 
to the allies a good many very heavy 
tractors of the ordinary type, but they 
are converted into tanks on the other side. 
At the Holt factory no one pretends to 
know anything more about the construc- 
tion of tanks than can be learned through 
the newspaper accounts of their operation. 
They were as much surprised as the lay- 
man when they besanek of the military 
uses to which their steel Percherons had 
been put. 


be inventions of this transplanted 
Yankee have revolutionized many 
farming operations and played an impor- 
tant part in*deciding the battles of Europe. 
He has seen his wagon wheel factory ex- 
pand until it covers seven blocks and what 
was once the entire factory cannot now 
house the office force. And oti he keeps 
at work, as enthusiastic as when he first 
conceived the possibility of cutting and 
threshing wheat at one operation. 

Some time ago there were rumors of 
violence which might be attempted on the 
Holt plant because of the tractors being 
made for the allies. Accordingly a khaki 
clad guard was placed around the factory 
and rosy cheeked soldier boys continue 
to patrol the streets which surround the 
plant. A few days after the guard was 
put on duty a man clad in overalls which 
though dirty were not so dirty as his face, 
started into one of the gates. 

“Here! Where you think you are 
goin’?” shouted an indignant soldier. 
The man stopped and beneath the 


grime his face registered surprise and in- 
dignation—chiefly indignation. 

“‘Where’s your time ticket and photo- 
graph?” demanded the soldier. “Don’t 
you know you can’t get in here without 
them? You're likely to get into trouble 
rushing around that a way.” 


HE man found his voice. “I am the 
owner of this factory,” he shouted. 

“Maybe so,” said the soldier, “but I 
gotta see your card.” And before he 
would let Mr. Benjamin Holt, president 
of the Holt Manufacturing Company, 
into his own plant, Mr. Holt had to go to 
the office and get himself identified. 

Fortunately for me, Mr. Holt was not 
working in the “nursery” when I visited 
Stockton. If he had been he would doubt- 
less have treated me as he has treated 
many other visitors and I would have 
been lucky if I got as much as a hand- 
shake and a “How do you do,” out of him. 
As it is, that may be my last as well as my 
first opportunity to see and talk with him, 
for Mr. Holt dislikes exceedingly any 
reference to his personality such as I have 
made here in order that others may share 
my slight but highly prized acquaintance 
with him. A fellow craftsman of mine 
once journeyed from New York to write 
a sketch of Mr. Holt, which he rashly 
volunteered to submit to Mr. Holt before 
it was printed. When the proofs got back 
to the author from Stockton sue all 
that was left of the sketch was a state- 
ment to the effect that Mr. Holt was born 
in New England and was now living in 
California. It will be apparent, I believe, 
that this article has not lia censored. 

Around the Holt factory they laugh at 
the handkerchief joke, but there is admir- 
ation in eyes and tone when anyone talks 
of the mechanical ability of their chief. 
We have all heard of or have known peo- 
ple whose knowledge of music or of paint- 
ing was so all embracing that it did not 
seem humanly possible to have acquired 
all of it in a lifetime. We explain the ap- 
parently unexplainable with a solecism - 
and refer to them as having been born 
with a knowledge of art or music. Benia- 
min Holt has that super-man ability as 
applied to machines. ie as some musi- 
cians can carry in their heads all the notes 
of a complicated composition, he can 
carry in his head a knowledge of all parts 
of a complicated machine and amazing 
as that ability is, it is vastly greater than 
it appears to the uninitiated in mechanics. 
It means that he remembers not only th 
shape and size and relative positions of afl 
the thousands of pieces which go to make 
up a tractor or other piece of machinery 
but the weight and the tensile strength of 
each piece as well. 

At the factory there are a number of 
highly trained engineers and mechanics 
who are kept in a constant state of wonder 
at Mr. Holt’s uncanny knowledge. He 
never uses pencil and paper even to note 
down sizes and dimensions. While the 
engineers are starting to work out some 
complicated problem he arrives at the 
correct conclusion by some method known 
only to himself. And these calculations 
are carried to an almost unbelievable 
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nicety. At the factory they obligingly 
measured the thickness of a hair from my 
head, finding it to be two-thousandths of 
an inch thick. Then they showed me 
where the pistons were ground to measure- 
ments of one-quarter of one-thousandth of 
an inch—just one-eighth of the thickness 
of ahair. It is calculations based on such 
measurements as this that Mr. Holt car- 
ries around in his head because it is easier 
for him to remember them than it is to set 
them down on paper. 

Mr. Holt’s interesting nursery room 
was full of experiments. There was one 
huge machine which, in order to observe 
the reticence enjoined on us in time of 
war, I may refer to as a contraption de- 
signed for the possible use of a certain 
government in a certain war. Even a 
concrete wall should feel a certain timidity 
in its presence. Then there was a little 
grub of a caterpillar which has no 
guide wheel, but turns around in its own 
length. That machineis Mr. Holt’s pet for 
his great aim now is to produce a machine 
which is simple and strong and yet so 
cheap that the small farmer cannot afford 
to do without it. 


I WAS fortunate enough to go with Mr. 
Holt to see the trial trip of an interest- 
ing new application of the caterpillar. 
caterpillar drive has been made which can 
be attached to any motor truck, replacing 
the rear wheels. Near the factory is the 
worst road outside of Missouri and the 
converted truck was driven over this, into 
and out of ditches, over rocks and pieces 
of timber. Nothing seemed to discom- 
mode it in any way. 

On our way back to the factory a farmer 
stopped to enquire about the new ma- 
chine. He was hauling wheat from a field 
some five miles down the road and in a few 
minutes arrangements had been made to 
send the new truck out there to haul the 
wheat and see what it could do in com- 
petition with the horses. 

“He’s a wonder, ain’t he?” said the 
farmer of Mr. Holt. “First Uncle Ben 
invents a machine that'll dothe harvesting, 
then one to do the plowing and now this 
one will haul the wheat from the fields. 
It looks like goodby horse.” 


Freedom and 
Robbie May 


(Continued from page 40) 





away from the older woman almost 
angrily. “No, I can’t,” she cried defi- 
antly, and mounting her pony she headed 
him toward the west to where the tip of 
Mayo’s windmill showed over the horizon. 

“Goodby,” she cried, “T’ll see you on 
my way home from the dance.” 

“So long, honey,” called Mrs. Roderick 
lingeringly and turned back to the shack. 


N the “main traveled road” a covered 

wagon crept toward the setting sun 
and directly behind it rode a girl on a 
spotted pony. Plunged in a stupor of ab- 
straction, the girl had approached quite 
near before noticing anything about the 
back of this wagon to differentiate it from 
any other. Then, ‘ ‘Lon,” she whispered 
with a little gasping breath. 





year ‘round. 


Even in these days of conservation, 
everybody can enjoy Clicquot Club 
with a clear conscience, for it contains 
no grain or cereal products needed 


by our country or its allies. 


The Clicquot Club Company 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 


GINGER ALE 


RDER Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale for your home by the case 
—and keep it in the house all the 
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Your Window Shades 


Your windowshades have to work hard. Think 
of the endless strain thatis put on your window 
shades, Think of the dozens of times every day 
that they are raised and lowered. Think what 
it means to you in actual money saved to find 
a shade cloth that resists wear—that rolls even- 
ly and smoothly—that is fadeproof—and that 
does not crack, tear or ravel. That is what you 
get when you ask your dealer for Oswego or 
Chguaguen (Shoo-A- — Shade Cloth. 


Oswego or Chouaguen 


Shade Cloth 


Either of these shade cloths will give you won- 
derful service. They are both made under ex- 
clusive process by the Oswego Shade Cloth 
Company. Ask your dealer to mount these 
shade cloths on Hartshorn Rollers. Only the 
finest fabrics—firmbodied, pliable and long- 
wearing—are used in making these shades. 
They are exquisitely tinted in a wide variety of 
mellow colorings. 
Send today for “Shade Craft and Harmonious Decora- 
tion,” our FREE book which tells how to drape your 
windows—how to plan_your color schemes—how to 
group your furniture, Practically everything that you 
want to know about home decoration you will find in 
this beautifully illustrated book. Address “‘Dept. J .’ 
STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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To Somewhere in Europe on 
rf American 
‘A.B.A.” ,Binkers’ Cheques 


For many years “A.B.A.” Cheques, like the “magic carpet” of 
Arabian Nights’ fame, have been carrying Americans safely and 
comfortably to Europe and other countries on errands of pleasure 
and business. Now, these Cheques are carrying Americans to 
Europe on another kind of errand — fighting for the safety of 
American democracy and world democracy. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques can be used’ francs, and so on. Think what 
in any country where military a saving in money changers’ 
plans may take our fighting fees, in delays and other annoy- 
men, because they are interna- ances this will mean to the 
tional in character and do not American army and navy men 
have to be converted into the in Europe. 


coin or currency of any foreign “A B.A” Ch 
: : BLA; eques can be ob- 
se ore and ra a tained at the principal banks 
ih cy ‘4 Un; w throughout the United States 
many dollars; in the Unite and Canada in denominations 
Kingdom and British colonies 65 $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
like so many pounds, shillings with corresponding values in 
and pence; in France so many foreign moneys. 


Get them atyour bank, or write Bankers Trust C. N 
booklet and information as to i yp Rgend: hi *in oe as ier 




























Getting-Rich-Quick Japan 


in a war which has brought great prosperity with no increase in taxes, no 
issues of bonds and with no loss to army or navy. Unless something unforeseen 
happens, the war will end with Japan possessing vastly more wealth and a much 


66 Ne our ally in the Far East, is enjoying the novel experience of engaging 


stronger army and navy than she had when she went into it. Let present conditions 
continue for a little longer and she will be able to wipe out her national debt which 
in the past has hampered all the ambitious plans of Japanese statesmen.” 


—Carl Crow in an article in SUNSET for December. 


The people of the West, whose coast fronts the portentous Pacific, are the Americans 
most vitally interested in what is going to “‘break’’ in the Far East in the near future. 


Follow this all-important subject in 


SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 


A Magazine for Western Readers 


























Slowly she rode alongside the driver 
and managed a nonchalant “Howdy.” 

He started violently and turned a 
startled face upon her. “Howdy,” he 
responded huskily; then fixed his eyes 
stubbornly on the road ahead, but not 
before the girl had seen his lips whiten. 

There was silence on the “big road” 
except for the thud of the horses’ feet and 
the creaking of the wagon. Then Robbie 
May said plaintively: “It does look like 
” ask a person to ride the mile to 

ayo’s, especially if they’d been horse- 
backin’ it all day.” 

Without a word Lon stopped the team; 
but as Robbie May started to dismount 
he stopped her with a gesture, and as he 
spoke his voice took on a strange new 
hardness. ‘Wait a minute, girl,” he 
said, and there was a steely flash across the 
warm brown of his eyes, “if you get in 
this wagon you stay in this wagon plumb 
to the Rio Grande. I swore I’d never ask 
_ again to have me, but I’m doin’ it. 

or me there just ain’t no life without 
you; you’re my very heart. But I'll not 
i made a fool of. You send me off this 
time and you'll never see me again. But 
if you climb up here beside me we'll git a 
buggy and fresh team at Mayo’s and go 
to Silverton tonight and be married. 
Then on to the Rio Grande together. 
Which is it, girl?” 

Robbie May sat motionless on her 
pony. For all the response she made she 
might not have heard him. Her brooding 
eyes though fixed on his, were seeing other 
things: the wagon of “movers,” Bob 
Roderick and his wife sitting with clasped 
hands and looking into each other’s eyes, 
the long lonely miles of her journey today, 
the sunbaked road, the empty prairie. 
Again she felt the dull heartache she had 
tried to deaden with song and motion— 
the desert desolation of a life without Lon. 

Slowly—very slowly—she got off the 
pinto. With stiff deliberation she teth- 
ered him beside the team. Then she faced 
Lon, and her eyes reflecting the yellow 
glory of the sunset, were pools of light 
that sent out lambent rays of tenderness. 
Over the brown face of Lon there crept 
the dawn of a great joy, but he steeled 
himself to one more test: 

“Robbie May,” he cried, “do you know 
what it means? Your life in my hands, 
girl. You’ve saw what it does to women— 
this country. God knows I'd try to shield 
you. But if I was to have hard luck; if 
we didn’t win out? If you know’d that 
ten years from now’d see us hittin’ this 
road headed the other way? If you 
knowed all that, girl, do you love me 
enough to go on?” 

Before the eyes of Robbie May there 
slowly passed the face of the woman in the 
wagon; but from its naked hopelessness 
she did not flinch. She stood by the 
wheel and looked up at Lon. 

With an inarticulate cry he stooped 
and lifting her to the seat beside him, 
strained her to him. She did not struggle 
away; instead her arms were around his 
neck in a very passion of tenderness. 
With a sort of dazed incomprehension, he 
drew back a little and looked into her face. 
“You'll go?” he cried. 

“You can’t lose me,” she said with tear- 
wet eyes. 

With the glow from the sunset burnish- 
ing their hair and lighting their young 
faces, the two in the wagon moved west 
on the “main traveled road.” 
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The Striker and 
Low Justice 


(Continued from page 13) 


the maimed, half-blinded motorman, had 
a family. He will probably be arrested 
on a charge of assault with a deadly 
weapon if he recovers. 

In the six weeks before he struck for 
$3.50 a day, Murphy had earned a total 
of $199. 

From August 11 to September 17 more 
than 700 cases of assault occurred, more 
than 300 employees of the railroad were 
injured so badly that their wounds re- 
quired surgical treatment. A dozen men 
sustained fractured skulls; others had 
noses, ribs and jaws broken; scores were 
knocked over the head, thrown down and 
kicked in the face. The percentage of 
casualties was far higher than on the 
Western front, yet the police, acting 
under Mayor Rolph’s direction, denied 
them the right to carry even a pick 
handle for self-defense and had more 
than a hundred of them arrested on 
charges of carrying concealed weapons. 

In the police court two magistrates, 
Morris Oppenheim and Mathew Brady, 
both seeking reélection in November, 
cooperated loyally with the mayor and 
the police in the effort to help the strikers 
win. It had been customary from time 
immemorial to require $50 bail on a 
charge of carrying concealed weapons. 
Oppenheim raised this bail to $1000, 
even in cases where the “‘weapon”’ con- 
sisted of a pair of pliers, a switch iron or 
a pick handle. Manuel Osuna, an old 
employee of the company, was given six 
months in the county jail because he 
carried a revolver. A guard employed 
by the railroad was given the same stiff 
sentence on an identical charge. Neither 
had given the least cause of offense except 
to make use of the constitutional right of 
self-defense during a period when they 
were liable to be assailed by strikers at 
any moment. 


UT when the strikers came into court 

charged with an offense, their recep- 
tion was totally different. Non-union men 
whose crime consisted in carrying a gun 
or a club were given six months in jail, 
but strikers who had sent bricks crashing 
through the car windows were released 
on their own recognizance; others, having 
been found guilty, were sentenced to jail 
terms not exceeding thirty days in length, 
but these sentences were suspended by 
Judges Oppenheim and Brady. 

It is well settled in law that the testi- 
mony of one eyewitness is sufficient for a 
conviction in a misdemeanor case. In 
the San Francisco police courts, two of 
whose judges come up for reélection in 
November, this rule was disregarded. 
In case after case the defendant striker 
was discharged on account of “insufficient 
evidence” because the arresting police 
officer had failed to bring inscorrobor: ating 
witnesses. Whenever the defendant 
denied that he had thrown the brick or 
wielded the club, he was discharged 
unless the officer’s testimony was sup- 
ported by additional witnesses. The 
(Continued on page 82) 
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By Motor and Mule 
to the Marble Halls 


How Barking Betsy and Vancouveria 
Assisted in a Visit to the Famous 
Caves of Southern Oregon 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


ENERALLY speaking, a visit to 

these Halls of southern Oregon 

may be said to begin at Grants 

Pass, the thriving little center of 
penne county. But for me it scarcely 
egan so far south. For the visit called 
for three days of Oregon road running; 
and for any lover of a winding way—the 
open trail with blue hills to beckon and a 
blue sky to smile and a yellow path to 
lure ahead—Oregon roads in late June 
are full of joy. They were days of 
spinning through lanes of wild roses and 
sweet brier—the loveliest, 1 think, in 
America—and through the blue, road- 
side masses of lupine and a score of other 
highway flower friends; of camps at even- 
ing by strong-running rivers: the Willa- 
mette, the Umpqua, the Rogue, and by 
chattering hill streams; of bird carols in 
the dawning when the whistled song of 
the chat was loudest in the land; of miles 
of flight across clover-scented farm lands 
with the blue Coast Range upon one 
hand and a giant white peak or two at 
times on the other by way of inspira- 
tion. Road days in rare Boe weather 
were these, full of a hundred pleasant 


things that can scarce be told, and on the 
late afternoon of the third of them we 
dusted into the pass, absorbed a rapid- 
fire volley of information in the local 
chamber of commerce and then set sail 
again for the caves. 

I was advised to go in over the Wil- 
liams Creek Trail. Thirty-seven miles 
the road signs had it, but this meant 
twenty-seven on Betsy’s tires and the re- 
maining ten over a Forestry Service moun- 
tain trail. The road was dusty and skiddy 
and several times Betsy lost her footing— 
for the winter rains were long past and 
we were in the land of the irrigation- 
ditch—but though we stopped several 
times and made a short camp at meal 
time in the shade of the long-leafed pines 
at the roadside, we were well toward the 
end of our trail when the sun dipped be- 
hind the blue valley rim. Blue! I revel 
in the blueness of these western hill 
cuttings, and the Siskiyous are as lovely 
as the best. The valley of the Apple- 
gate held as many of these indigo-framed 
valley pictures as could well be found 
anywhere in twenty miles of running; 
and always they appear at their best in 



















Three days of Oregon road-running, through lanes of wild roses and roadside masses of 
blue lupine—days of joy to any lover of a winding way 


From a small triangular hole in the moss-hung 

limestone cliff, issues a stream of chattering 

water and an icy wind. This mysterious 

dark breathing entrance is the portal to the 
Marble Halls 


the clear evening. Whatever these future 
subterranean halls held in store for me, I 
felt that the approach to the palace 
was worthy enough and I began to anti- 
cipate. 


bl was at one of my semi-occasional stops 
near the Williams Creek Bridge that 
I met the Native Son. As I was admiring 
the huge madronas on the hillside and 
scenting the breath of the feathery blue 
wild lilac (buck brush) and speculating on 
why an elderberry clump should want to 
come up in this dry valley, an oldish 
chap on a pinto pony and with two cattle 
dogs at heel came slowly around the turn. 
I asked him if I was on the right road to 
the caves, and he reined up, removed a 
stubby pipe from its accustomed corner 
and said “Yep; keep agoing; you can’t get 
off it; you will be there in a few minutes.” 
And all in one breath he went on: He 
reckoned he ought to know for he was 
with ’Lijah Davidson when he discovered 
the caves, helped despatch the bruin that 
led the dogs chee led the aforesaid David- 
son. Was a native son; had been fifty- 
two years in the region; ran cattle in the 
hills and held a large ranch in the bottom 
lands; had gone to school with Oregon 
senators and knew everyone in the state 
from the days of the Indian wars. He 
wound up with a critical analysis of the 
poetry of Joaquin Miller and ended by 
quoting with fitting gesture a whole poem 
on the Willamette by one Simpson. And 
mind you he did it all in one breath. To 
“talk like a senator” shall mean nothing 
to me henceforth, though I doubt not that 
the honor is awaiting my new friend. He 
hospitably insisted that I go over and 
spend the night with him or visit him on 
the way out. But unfortunately I could 
promise neither and so we parted; and 
soon I left the ranches behind, tackled a 
bit of rough mountain road in the timber, 
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“They certainly are ‘miles cheaper” 


stead the ‘‘dead line”’ of tire mileage is reached at 3000 to 4000 miles. That is P the usual 
“guarantee is 3500 miles. The mettle of a tire is shown by mileage in excess of 3500 miles. 

Quaker Tires are built to be good for several thousand miles after the ‘dead line” is passed. 
They are adjusted on a 5000-mile basis, but records show big excess mileage. 

Quaker Tires on your car will mean good money in your pocket—money that Quaker mileage 
will save you. 

66 hd ‘ bs 99 

Try one Quaker. ‘‘They certainly are ‘miles cheaper.’ ” 

QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. PHILADELPHIA, Factories CHICAGO, 182 West Lake Street 
e PITTSBURGH, 211 Wood Street NEW YORK, 53 Murray Street 
Makers of Ironsides, Quaker City, Crown, Desert, etc., Rubber Belting; Daniel’s P. P. P. Rod Packing, Daniel’s Ebonite Sheet Packing, 
Daniel’s Ebonite Steam Hose, Ringmeter Garden Hose and other Mechanical Rubber Goods. 


Without charge, our belt experts will give you valuable advice on transmission, elevator and conveyor belt problems. Write us. 
: 


ND RA KXoloYo 
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Old Nick's Bedroom. The Marble Halls are an intricate system of little rooms and corridors and wriggling passages, of chaotic chambers 
of unbelievable dimension, strangely sculptured and decorated. Only a part of this underground system may have been discovered. 
That it is six times as large as now appears seems a certainty. What wonders await the future discoverer! 


took a splashy snow-water bath on low 
gear in fording a mountain stream or two, 
and reached Caves Camp. 

Caves Camp was scarcely yet in ex- 
istence. Only two tents of the many to 
be erected were on their feet; but there 
were eatables available and with a camp- 
ing equipment in the panniers on my ma- 
chine I was not inclined to worry. I had 
expected to secure a pack-horse transport 
here and a guide to the interior of the 
caves; but now I learned that Forester 
Rowley, the government guide, was al- 


ready at the caves, and that all I required 
was transport. But here I heard the 
first rumble of breakers ahead. The 
transportation work had been turned 
over to another party; I could secure a 
mule all right but I had to be back again 
at night—at least the mule had to be; for 
her services already were contracted for 
by a Grants Pass party to make the trip 
on the next day. Now I have a positive 
and insuperable aversion to being hurried 
about; I know that in a Cook’s Tour 
partv I should be the most unpopular 


“cookie” in the crowd. I offered to turn 
Daisy loose and let her amble home but I 
was ruled out of order. Mules do not 
work that way I was told. I know 
nothing about mules—or rather I knew 
nothing then. So I promised that rain or 
shine, dead or alive, I would deliver up 
my long-earned transport on the morrow, 
and after a chat in the gloaming with Mr. 
South, the camp proprietor and only in- 
habitant, I spread my blanket upon the 
cone-dotted ground below the. tall firs, 
and with a star or two winking down 
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A Better Battery Builds a 
Bigger Business 


LITTLE less than a year ago we 

announced the Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Battery to the motoring 
public. 


The achievements of this year of 
battery history are one of the greatest 
proofs of the superiority of Prest-O- 
Lite. 


The demand among discriminating 
owners, dealers and manufacturers 
caused us to double—to triple—to 
finally build the battery factories at 
our great Indianapolis Main Plant to 
six times the floor space occupied a 
year ago, and with this increase in 
capacity has come a proportionate in- 
crease in the production of Prest-O- 
Lite Batteries. 


greater endurance—longer life—in- 
creased value in everyday service 
under any and all conditions of road 
and weather. 


You who know the meaning of grids, 
cells, terminals, sulphation, active 
material and other of the “inside 
facts” of the storage battery, will be 
interested in the tests which show 
the results of this exacting care in the 
manufacture of every Prest-O-Lite 
Battery. 


In the past year Prest-O-Lite Storage 
Batteries have been adopted as standard 
equipment by manufacturers of repre- 
sentative cars in every class. 


And in keeping with the great, ever- 
increasing demand for these better 


These are the results of a year since 
Prest-O-Lite announced its Storage 
Battery. 


The reasons are contained in the 
storage battery itself and the great, 
growing organization which backs it 
up. 

For the coming year, and years to 
follow it will pay you to know the 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery. There 
is a correct size for your car. It 
means the beginning of the end of 
your battery troubles. 

The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
Sinmalent Gomerah Stace Focwery, Romutn Gok 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


Atlanta Detroit Omaha 
3altimore Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Boston Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City San Antonio 


In the engineering laboratories great batterres—the Prest-O-Lite System of Chinese Los Angeles San Francisco 
strides have been made in substituting Service, founded with the dawn of Cincinnati Memphio | Seattle 
i ; : . > “levelanc Merritton, Ont. St. Louis 
precise, inflexible, efficient standards the automobile industry, has in the Dallas Milwaukee St. Paul 
a : Dave t Minneapolis Syracuse 
for the old “rule-of-thumb” methods past year doubled, and doubled again, ae mr a Toronto 
inherited from the storage batteries of in the number of its battery service Des Moines New York Winnipeg 


the past. 


In manufacturing—new processes 
and new standards—have given to 
motorists a storage battery capable of 








stations, until today you will find hon- 
est, intelligent, expert service await- 
ing you wherever you drive your car. 





—and more than 600 specially appointed Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations in all parts of the country 
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of Perpetual 
Welcome 


No longer does any man need to stand 
back in the narrowness, the smoke, the 
noise and the blackness of the city with 
his heart aching for one glimpse of the 
open. 

No longer does any man need to feel 
that the out-of-doors with its sunshine 
and shadows, its colors and life, its 
hills and dales is the favored play- 
ground of the men of great wealth. 


The 
Harley-Davidson 
For 15 Years the Master Motorcycle 


is nature’s envoy to you. Through the Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycle her very soul is laid bare 
to you. No call of her out-of-doors need go 
unanswered. Your every evening, your every 
Sunday can be spent with nature. 

Every man can afford the Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycle. Let the Master Mount introduce 
you into the land of perpetual welcome. 

Stop in today at the nearest’ Harley-David- 
son dealer. Let him ride out under the blue 
sky with you. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Producers of High-grade Motorcycles for more than 15 
years. Also Manufacturers of Harley-Davidson Bicycles, 


512-B Street 
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WHAT NEW THOUGHT 





DOES 
Lightens Life 
Puts the Live in Living 


Opens New Possibilities 
Releases New Energies 


BringsHealth, Happiness 
and Prosperity! 


Hundreds of letters tn our 
Siles testrfy to the atove. 


F YOU are not developing as you 

should, areunhappy. discouraged 
or ailing, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate New Thought. It has 
given o right mental attitude to- 
ward life and consequent success 
to thousands, and should benefit 
yeu. 


‘*The Gist of New Thought”’ 
in eight chapters expleins New 
Thought. It’s a clear and inter- 
esting hand-book, easily under- 
stood and applied. Complete in itself and different. 


FOR 10 CENT you can get the above bocklet and 8 


mos." trial subscripticn to NAUTILUS, 
magazine of New Thought. Elizateth Towne and William E. 
Towne, editors. Edwin Markham, Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden. Edward B. Warman, A.M., Horatio W. Dresser, 
Ph.D., Christian D. Larson, contributors. Send now and we'll 
include “How to Get What You Want."’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. B-67, Holyoke, Mass. 





ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautt/us 





through the sky interstices I went to 
sleep. 

Prompt to the minute almost (5 a. m.) 
Daisy was brought up from the ranch and 
in half an hour I was ready. A bag of 
hay was tied behind the saddle; I carried 
my camera and a lunch, and after some 
parting instructions about bridling the 
beast and a warning that the brute prob- 
ably would try to step on my toes during 
the operation, I clambered into the saddle 
and prepared for the worst. Such trans- 
port is what is called new and novel. 
There is a difference between two and a 
half miles an hour and twenty-two and a 
half and I have a nature susceptible to 
changes of that sort. But I early found a 
use for the exaggerated pommel on the 
big saddle; it made an admirable hitching- 
post for my heavy camera and at the 
same time a plaything for my hands when 
they unconsciously went feeling about 
for a throttle and spark. And there are 
no controls of this sort on a mule. 

What is worse, I had already forgotten 
the name of the animal. Vainly 1 cast 
about over all the female cognomens that I 
thought fitting, but raised never a sign of 
recognition—not a quickened step, not an 
ear flicker. But later I found one—quite 
by accident of course. As I was scanning 
the ground for sign of new flower friend, 
I spied an old one, a dainty little frail 
thing of the deep woods, and exclaimed 
aloud: “Ha! Vancouveria hexandra!”’ And 
my steed stood stock still. So Vancou- 
veria she had to be henceforth. 

Horseback or muleback really is a 
delightful way to see a mountain trail. 
Gasoline power is too noisy and meteoric, 
shoe-leather is too strenuous to leave 
much room for contemplation. If my 
long-eared beast was slow—it was the 
first trip of the season and she was soft— 
and if she grew sweaty and smelly and 
outdid the fragrance of the woods, I had 
but to take this as a necessary evil: the 
core of the apple, the prickle on the rose 
stem. The trail was as excellent as could 
be found in the mountains; I had nought 
to do but to hang the reins over the 
pommel and with relaxed muscles sit and 
feed with eyes and ears upon the woods. 


oe sun climbed faster than my mount 
did and ten a. m. had come and was 
well gone when I passed the eight-mile sign. 
Then I went down a gulch and tackled 
another stream. Vancouveria went gin- 
gerly over the first whirling ten feet of 
ner An then put down her head, put it 
up again, took a big heaving breath and 
stood still. Evidently she had looked it 
over and stopped to think about it; so 
after a moment I told her it had to be 
done, old girl, and gave her a bump in 
the breakfast with my heels. Whereupon 
she turned around and leisurely started 
for the home shore. At that I took a 
hand suddenly and tried to persuade her 
that her duty lay ahead and not behind, 
but she was obdurate. Now the ro- 
mance had long ago gone out of that 
animal; she had sweated and smelled 
muley and already spoiled the fragrance 
of the flowers and licked the poetry 
out of several sunrise mountain vistas, so 
I cast about for a persuader. I found one 
and used it. Vancouveria was deep in a 
third-degree contemplation of that deep, 
far-shore hole when it landed; and with 
the agility of a hard-pushed rabbit she 
executed a pivotal maneuver, a veritable 





Pavlowa pin-wheel on one hind shoe and 
again started homeward. Thanks to 
the fierce bit-implement she carried be- 
tween her jaws—I realized its purpose 
now excellently well—I nipped this re- 
treat to victory at once and turned her 
about. I applied my persuader vigorously 
to certain parts of her that were back of 
the bag of hay; I used her unkindly. But 
it was of no avail. She would waltz and 
two-step over the slippery cobbles in mid- 
stream until my head was dizzy, but 
cross—not she! I took off the bridle and 
offered her a drink; and that was equally 
useless and a sign of weakness on my 
part. I tried to walk and log and lead 
her, but the perverse brute leaned back, 
and turned up the whites of her eyes a la 
the hideous comic supplements. I 
realized now that I was beaten. It is a 
mistake to show any kindness to a mule, 
especially one of the feminine persuasion, 
and IJ never will again. So I tied her toa 
tree, gave her the hay, shouldered my 
pack, and hoping fervently that she 
would break loose and leave me, I went 
on my way afoot. It is most humiliating 
to be outgeneraled by a mule—especially 
by one answering to the name of Van- 
couveria. 


] WENT on to the caves by myself. The 
forester was not at home and I was 
pledged to return Vancouveria. So next 
day I tried again—and on foot, and when 
I slid down that steep trail near sunset 
to the camp, it was to shake hands with 
Forester Dick Rowley. 

He surprised me at once by saying 
that after supper we would go through 
the Marble alla was going to “ 
too busy on the morrow—and while the 
meal was in preparation he sat down and 
gave me a general outline of what lay 
ahead of us. I would scarcely be able to 
take notes in the caves, he explained, and 
I may say here that my informant is 
credited with knowing more of the facts 
of these underground halls than any man 
alive. What is more, he is enthusiastic, 
interested, full of the wonder of them and 
in consequence a delightful guide. After 
a hard day’s work he started at this half 
night’s subterranean rambling with as 
— apparent anticipation of pleasure as 

id. 

Darkness was setting in the timber 
when my guide led the way into the tri- 
angular mouth and up the noisy stream. 
The wind which rushes from the passage by 
day had almost died, and | was told that 
night really was the better time to enter; 
there was less draught then and it was more 
easy for the eyes to become accustomed 
to owlish requirements. Rowley carried 
a carbide lamp strapped on his head (the 
generator in his belt), and I was equipped 
with large candles. We hunched lanesd 
up the passage of the stream, and 
straightened up presently in Watson’s 
Grotto. Our weird night ramble into the 
bowels of the mountain actually had 
begun. 

t is easy enough to outline briefly this 
ramble from point to point of interest, 
but hard indeed to give the true im- 
pressions that were registered in me. We 
must see these things to feel truly. No 
two of us could interpret such weird 
scenes alike; what is meat to one man is 

oison to his neighbor; what catches and 
olds one eye entranced may make no 


impression on another. Photographs 
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and without visible measurements can tell 
; to little of the truth and I may say that 
| be- many of the most lovely things have 
pose never been photographed and can be 
; re- only at expense of much time and labor. 
her As to the formations and shapes and 
usly figures one can see almost anything that 
‘k of the mind is capable of conceiving; the 
But sculptor and architect must revel here, 
and the painter find less to his liking. For 
mid- contrary to what I had imagined, the FLANNEL 
but interior of these halls is not done in 
and sparkling white, but in soft gray; the 
ally limestone ledge is a streaked whitish and SHIRT 
my blue color and thus the formations 
lead created by the seepage of water have a 
~ i our way about, lighting TheShirt with more 
I up places that a moment before had been Than a Million Friends 
. a Tad black—and how many centuries did 
ule, they lie in blackness ere lighted by the 
ion, adventure lights of the first explorers!— TnAll Good Grades 
toa my comrade explained and enlightened. And All Good Shades 
my Here was a great limestone ledge averag- 
she ing eight hundred feet in width standing | 
vent almost on edge, indeed within three de- | 
ting grees of vertical, heaved into position by 
ally some cataclysm of the past. In it, worn 
‘an- by the water of other ages, lay these cut 
and carved decorated chambers. That 
they run clean through the mountain 
The to the California line six miles distant is a 
was certainty, as there are air passages leading 
1ext off in that direction and openings near 
hen Swan _— pres long ago been dis- ° 
set covered. Thus these leads run quite ° 3: 
vith below the level of Limestone Gulch and | § For Snappy Weather — The Racine Ef 
‘ Brushy Gulch to southward. In reality | Q ®: 
ing only a part of this underground system | : ie 
ugh may have been discovered; for the ae me With the snap and s arkle of frosty < 
e point we were to traverse as yet was about | ¥§§ : ’ ° ~ 
the five-eighths of a mile from the entrance. BO winter weather, you ] ap reciate the @ 
a bsp menace the future discoverer # broad-shouldered com ort of the 5 
, = These subterranean halls are mainly on | RACINE Flannel Shirt— it’s built to ) 
an two levels, and each level has a separate | 1 1 a 
- 1S entrance. be spear aaurmnte was not 5 give you SETVICE. ® 
icts discovered till some fifteen years after | ° : 2 
dan the lower, and now has been blasted and | Kg It 1S full-cut for active, muscular men °. 
tic, cleared out to make comfortable access | fig —indoors or out—for work or sport. : 
and to the second story. Entering at the | , ° 1 2 
ter lower door the visitor progresses prac- | P§ It Ss the one ideal all-purpose flanne ry 
valf tically on the level; at the lowest acces- os shirt e 
as sible point he is some sixteen hundred re ’ . 
> as feet from the top of the hill and about “ ) park. ¢ ~~ § : be 
three hundred from the roof of the | It’s as distinctive as it IS serviceable. ae 
ber hall—that is, it — hundred feet from | fA [Looks well with or without a coat. BS 
tri- attic to cellar. And this great cavity in | : : ras 
im. the mountain is an intricate system of | (4 May be worn with collar high or low. §& 
by little rooms and corridors and wriggling ‘a , 
- pemeees, of checte chemmen oF us | Youll waar the RACINE when you §& 
er; elievable dimension, of strange statuary °. ° . Kh 
ore and decorative design, full sculptured | fy SECC it. It will meet your every need— *, 
red figure and bas-relief, of limestone mimicry Be and you can’t buy a better shirt at is 
ied of every form on Nature’s catalogue from * ° oa 
the the frost-pane of winter to the flowers of | Bi Q@NY price. > 
we summer, and of every pcg os gg 0: Se 
ae from the crudities of the Glacial Age to - 3 
ind the niceties of a Corinthian column. It be Buy It from Your Dealer 2 
ns is a great intricate, natural museum of oe 2 
he wonders. & If he doesn’t carry the 5 
a cs 1 ‘e 
: Ut is necessary merely to run over the ‘0. RACINE flannel shirt In Be 
his nomenclature of the are to see cae ce stock, write us or find one Be 
‘st, feel that the discoverers and namers ha ze % 1: = 
m- felt called on to find superlatives. Note the Bs who does. You wont like 
We naming in the points of chief interest on ‘; a substitute. 
No our route: From Watson’s Grotto near | pq 
ird the lower entrance we passed along to the 2S 
) ° Petrified Garden, “ae Satan’s a uN = " a, ; OR 
n then viewed Old hief Rain In he 8 OO NO ee O14 BL O68 OO E08 =. Oe - 2 - Ba? | 
no Face grinning from the gray wall; we “a SPORT 
hs pondered the fitness of the Judicial Hall The Chas. dishulor Mf. ©, 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 

Quotations, Figures, How to 

Memorize Music, How to 

Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc. 


Atkinson’s Memory Book Tells You 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 

The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 

Memory “Systems” and “Secret” Methods 
—their Main Points. 

How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 

A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 

How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
Japanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Contents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 

How to Train the Ear. 
Ear Help the Memory. 

How to Remember Names. 

How to Remember Faces. 

Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 

How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 

How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. 
Visualization Aids Memory 

How to Successfully Memorize Music. 

How to Remember Words. 

How a Man Whose Memory was “a Sieve” 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 

How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 

Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 

Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


e . 
Power Training 

By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 

All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 


How to Make the 


How 


Big Newspapers Say: 


According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable help 
a = who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 


ww illiam Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines fer improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Association.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 
pages. Price $1.10 postpaid. With Sunset 
MaGaZINE one year, 2.26 postpaid. 
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and the Bee-Hive and looked a little way 
into the blackness of the Bottomless Pit. 
Also if memory does not err here I saw the 
backbone of Old Nick, the Punch-bowl of 
the same chap and the fierce, toothed 
jaw of the Great Gosh-What-Is-It. Then 
we went up to the second level. 

Here first we came to the Lion’s Jaws, 
then to Old Nick’s Bedroom and the 
American Falls; then we came to royal 
apartments: the King’s Palace, the 
Queen’s Dining Room and the Queen’s 
Reception Room. Next it was a Petrified 
Forest and next Neptune’s Grotto and 
the Grand Column and thence we strolled 
in Paradise valley and at the end of it 
looked at the Falls of Niagara. Here we 
turned about and retracing our steps in- 
spected the Bacon Room and on our way 
to the Graveyard had a look at Old 
Satan’s Hitching-Post and _ wriggled 
through Fat Man’s Grief. Leaving this 
spot so uncanny for near midnight 
visiting, we went to Joaquin Miller’s 
Chapel; thence paid our respects to the 
miniature of Washington’s Statue and 
Washington’s Monument and the Twin 
Sisters. Lake Michigan in winter was 
the next point and then came the Garden 


of the Gods and Old Mount Shasta. 
HEN all this had moreor less soaked 


in we went down a little incline for 
a short trip over Old Nick’s Slide-—Old 
Nick again!—then we climbed the Devil’s 
Stairway and reached the Great Ghost 
Room. As side issues from this immense 
room we visited the Garden of Eden, 
Paradise Lost and Kincaid’s Dancehall. 
After the Ghost Room and Paradise Lost 
most things shrink somewhat, but we had 
yet to see Glacier Rock, the Falls of the 
Yosemite, the Bridal Chamber and the 
Bridal Veil Falls, and the Navajo Blanket, 
before we returned down the Golden 
Stairs to the Main Corridor. 

No mean, ordinary, platitudinous no- 
menclature this! And it will be seen 
that Old Nick comes in for far more than 
mere honorary mention. It is easy to trace 
the channel of thought in the heads of 
the early discoverers and namers. They 
must needs deal in superlatives; they were 
either in heaven or the opposite place; 
one is tempted to feel that the mere men- 
tion of the Bacon Room of the American 
Falls must have been a mental lapse or a 
mistake. Yet many of the places of 
interest are aptly enough named; some, I 
felt, were not. The fiercely toothed jaw 
of the prehistoric saurian proved on 
closer inspection to be merely a limestone 
bar decked with an orderly array of 
stout little stalactites; the Devil’s Hitch- 
ing-Post might just as well carry some 
other less satanic name—for I am not 
sure that Nick rides horseback anyway 
and I know he never rides a mule. The 
chambers of the upper level carry the 
more elegant names. They were dis- 
covered later and doubtless it had been 
ascertained by then that the caves had 
little connection with Hades after all. 
For my own part I should prefer to send 
the devil packing—along with that more 
or less hideous sign at the lower entrance. 


NOWING well the value of a climax 
my comrade had reserved two scenes 
till near the end: the great Ghost Room 
and Paradise Lost at the end of it, con- 
sidered the first-rank awe-inspirers of the 
whole interior. Then soon we worked 


homeward and presently passed out 
through the upper entrance and were 
back to earth again—and scaring a deer 
that had strolled close, quite into fits. 
We had traveled more than three and a 
half miles, I was assured, and when I 
took out my watch it showed nearly one 
a.m.! I would have guessed that we had 
been prowling underground an hour and 
a half at most. 

But it must not be imagined that the 
visitor walks from one wonder to another. 
The bowels of that mountain have been 
torn by terrific forces; water in great 
volume in ages past has worn and cut; 
huge rock portions have tumbled and 
the pathways are not smooth. Several of 
the leads that must be followed are mere 
burrows and even these have been en- 
larged somewhat in places to accommo- 
date those who carry a waist-line. If 
you are three score and ten and weigh 
over two hundred you will find scant 
pleasure on the ladders and in the wiggle- 
holes. For many of the ascents and 
descents are possible only by means of 
wooden ladders that have been carried 
in and put in place. In the wiggle-holes 
there are stalagmites in the way to poke 
you in the stomach and stalactites handy 
to bang your cranium, and it is never 
wise anywhere to attempt movement in a 
great hurry. 

As to the ancient history of these 
caves there is little to tell. Elijah David- 
son, the discoverer of them in 1874, 
and an old man nov, still lives in the 
Williams valley nearby. The Indians 
seem not to have known the caves at all 
or if they did, to have been afraid to 
enter. No trace of man or animal has 
been found in them save some tiny bones 
which my guide showed me. These were 
the bones of two bats or rather more than 
one; true fossils, they were cemented 
delicately to the side of a great rock that 
had fallen from position and lay on 
edge in an upper chamber. No animals 
made the place their lair; even the bear 
that retreated here before Davidson’s 
dogs turned about and came out again 
to die in the open; and dogs, I was told, are 
unhappy when allowed to go far within. 


| ges leaving the subject I wish to 
say that for the summer tourist of the 
Pacific Highway—and there is a constant 
stream of them—the caves visit provides 
one of the worthy side issues of the road. 
They are easily accessible either by the 
Williams Creek Trailor via Kerby and Hol- 
land. The former entails a ten-mile jour- 
ney by pack horse or on foot over a fairly 
easy trail; the latter, a six-mile journey 
by the same means over aslightly steeper 
trail. This year accommodation (eat- 
ables, beds, tents, etc.) are being provided 
for the first time at the caves and so now 
the visitor may take his time and enjoy 
the trail, see the sights, spend the night 
comfortably and return next day. For 
though the trip can be accomplished in 
a day it really is a two-day affair for all 
but the most strenuous. There are too 
many things along that lovely forest 
trail, too much food for study in the 
interior of the mountain to be all taken 
lightly. But whether you make it a mat- 
ter of a day or of two, if you have never 
prowled underground and gone like 
Aeneas to the regions of Nick—and come 
back again—you will find these Marble 
Halls, as I did, mightily worth while. 
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Ad-LetterContest AwardsforSeptember 


As the contest goes on, the interest among SunsEt’s readers in the advertising announcements shows a steady growth, and the judges 
had found it quite difficult to handle the flood of letters received in every mail. These letters come from all parts of the country and 
all reveal a real knowledge of advertising. The writers have found that this contest is more than fun—that it has an educational value 














that stimulates an appreciation of the great work the national advertisers and advertising writers are doing. 


Below are the prize winners fo September, as the judges have decreed. They have made fair and impartial awards and if you have not 
written your letter as yet, these winner may give you some valuable suggestions. 
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Snap-Shots from. Fome. 


Give cheer 06 the boys in camp and on shipboard 
by vendwg them pictures from home.: ‘There are likely 
to be some tedious, homesick days and a litde cheer-up 
iy the way of photographs of the home folks and the 
home doings will do them a lot of pood 

And some day when you war cancthing a 
ttle: tmare sibarantial, send along ‘a. Vest Pother 
KODAK and ask sour Soldicr or Sailor Boy to send 
pictures to you. F 





t Pocket Awrorraphic Kodak, <0 ~~ $6, 
AT De wers 
FASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocwnyri«, Nu Yq Te Kiel Cay, 











First Prize—Eastman Kodaks 


As I was entertaining myself reading September 
SuNnsET my attention was arrested quite dramatically 
by that little group of stalwart young American 
soldiers gleefully looking at those “Snap-Shots From 
Home”’ at the top of the Eastman Kodak Co.'s page. 


And my heart beat faster as I looked at the picture; 
for in my mind I could see what those young fellows 
were looking at—the loved ones and the loved scenes 
they had left behind—a dear mother, on this card, 
who had given her only son in the cause of Freedom; 
a dear father, on that card; a brother, a sister, a 
sweetheart, the park across ‘the street, ‘the pet dog 
on the lawn, Old Glory a-flutter in the village 
square— 


Beats there a mother’s heart that would not be 
made more glad if a kodak picture of “him” came 
with “his” cheery letters home? 


And as for “him,” dear boy, there’s no word of 
tongue or pen can tell the illimitable j joy to his home- 
sick heart when he can gaze again upon the scenes 
and the loved ones he has left behind! 

It’s a wonderful ad. It attracts, it appeals, it 
suggests the need of and the use for a “Vest Pocket 
Autograph Kodak. $6.00 All Dealers.’’ There's 
no waste of color, no waste of argument; just a great 
impelling love-appeal that reaches out into our 
hearts and our purses and makes us go and buy. 


Therein it is advertising par excellence. 
W. G. Grpert, 1344 Burbank St., Alameda, Cal. 





Second Prize—Racine Shirts 


The colorful border around the neat panel of text 
attracts my attention to Racine shirts, and the dis- 
play line holds it. “A Friendly Shirt!”,—that sort 
of hits me in a new place. I'd never thought before 
of shirts being more than so much cloth, rather in- 
geniously put together, and persuaded to stick to 
you by means of buttons that generally come off at 
the wrong time, but now I know there is a different 
kind of shirt—one that has a soul as well as a body! 

My interest is further aroused by seeing that this 
Friendly Shirt is intimate with so many kinds of 
people. It is substantial enough for the cowboy 
and the farmer; it protects the miner from under- 
ground dampness, and the motorist from driving 
dust; it allows full freedom on the links and the 
tennis court and, withal, is handsome enough for 
a gentleman to wear unashamed. 

It's true I’m not a miner or a cowboy, but I do 
happen to be keen about canoeing and camping and 
a shirt like the Racine would be just right. I read 
that it’s American-made, which tickles my patriot- 
ism, that it wears like pig-skin which appeals to my 
sense of economy, that it holds its shape and color, 
which appeals to my vanity when the girls are around. 

But such a reliable, friendly shirt must be very 
scarce and expensive? Be calm: it’s sold by the 
best dealers everywhere, and at a popular price. 


Francis R. Bacon, Lansdowne, Pa. 








Kory Belen 


. BRUSHES 
s IsKooted AsKirmly|n Its Bed OfVakaumzed 
RubberAs The Oak lsRooted Int heGround 





Third Prize—Rubberset Brushes 


I am interested in brushes. I use them—shaving, 
tooth and—though bald I go through the motions 
with a hairbrush. It’s a habit; the hairbrush, I 
mean, although friend wife says it is an exempli- 
fication of hope deferred. 

What is the first thing you ask about any brush 
you buy? “Will the bristles stay in?”, of course. 

Naturally if it is customary for bristles to come out 
and a fact that Rubberset bristles do not, it is not 
surprising that the first words of the back-cover ad 
of September Sunset assert emphatically that 
Rubberset bristles stay “put.” If you are accus- 
tomed to fish for tooth brush bristles among your 
molars the message is for you, that’s me. I intend 
to show this ad to the druggist who sold me my last 
brush and swore that the bristles would last until 
my hair came back. 

The test of an advertisement’s value is its applica- 
bility to individual requirements. Every human 
being uses some sort of a brush. That brush will be 
a Rubberset just as soon as the Rubberset message 
is received. No manufacturer of national scope 
backs up his product with a “We will make good” 
unless his goods merit the assertion. The suggestion 
that Rubberset bristles are rooted as firmly as an 
oak breaks down any prejudice toward a trial of 
some member of the Rubberset family. 

I need a brush, that is why this silent Rubberset 
salesman has sold me. 


Au Vaaates, 757 Carondelet St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















AWARDS OF MERIT— After reading the greatest number of letters yet submitted in the life of the contest, the final analysis gave the letter of 
A. Carman Smith, 1010 Hollingsworth Building, Los Angeles, Cal., on the Prest-o-Lite Storage Battery advertisement and the 
letter of George A. Billings, South Poland, Maine, on the advertiseme nt of Ed. V. Price & Co., honorable mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 


Among the many letters received were some exceedingly good ones on the advertisements of Iver Johnson Revolvers, Mellin’s Food, Murad Cigarettes, Ivory Soap, Southern 
California Music Co., Baker’s Cocoa and a number of others, but it was not possible to make the five prizes cover them all. 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
SunseT Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

hat constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads — more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 
upon your memory? 


RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until January, 1918. 

The letter must not exceed 259 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunser Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the November Sunset must reach us not 
later than November 10th and the awards will be 
announced in the January issue of Sunset. 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the September 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in September. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 











































































































SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


The Striker and Low Justice 


(Continued from page 73) 


striker’s word was given greater weight 
than the word of the officer. So flagrant 
was this condition that the strikers, 
realizing that they had nothing to fear 
from the authorities, went on their slug- 
ging expeditions openly contemptuous 
of the law and its representatives. 

They were told by their leaders that 
they need have no fear. While these 
leaders in their public statements indig- 
nantly denied that the strikers were 
guilty of violence, in the privacy of the 
union meetings the men were exhorted, 
to beat up the “scabs”, were told to show 
more activity, to go out and “work” 
without fear of consequences, as the 
mayor, the police and the police courts 
were with them. 

Keeping in mind that two employees of 
the railroad were sentenced to long jail 
terms for carrying concealed weapons, 
here is what happened to one Giometti, 
a strikebreaker, arrested on a similar 
charge and held for trial under a bond of 
$1000 furnished by the railroad. Becom- 
ing scared, Giometti quit and went over 
to the strikers, whereupon the railroad 
withdrew from his bond and surrendered 
the man into the custody of the police. 
Immediately the union leaders proceeded 
to bail him out. The character of his 
offense had not changed, but he no longer 
was a strikebreaker. As a good union 
man he could be trusted with a pistol, so 
his bail was reduced to $100 and even- 
tually his case was dismissed by Judge 
Oppenheim. Thus it was conclusively 
demonstrated to the strikers that they 
might with impunity commit offenses 
for which the non-union workers received 
six months in jail. 


tA ipa to be outdone by other branches 
of the municipal administration, the 
Board of Health proceeded to assist the 
union forces to the best of its ability. 
When the strike had been in progress 
three weeks, a new state law regulating 
sanitary conditions in hotels aa room- 
ing houses went into effect. Mayor 
Rolph had denounced the strikebreakers 
housed in the various car barns as the 
scum of the earth, but the moment the 
new law became effective his health de- 

artment took an extreme interest in the 
Pealthfulness of their surroundings, and 
prosecution of the railroad was threatened 
unless it subdivided its dormitories so as 
to hold only twenty men each. The state 
labor commissioner, formerly affiliated 
with the teamsters’ union, tried hard to 
prove that the state labor laws had been 
violated when the substitutes were 
brought to San Francisco; the United 
States marshal’s office was induced to 
hunt for slackers among the substitutes; 
every available official was mobilized to 
lend a hand in the attempt to drive the 
railroad to the wall. 

When numerous “wrecking crews” 
and “entertainment committees” of the 
strikers had become bold enough to com- 
mit murder Frederick J. Koster, chairman 
of the Law and Order committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed Mayor 
Rolph and demanded that he, as execu- 
tive head of the city administration, do 


his sworn duty and put an end to the 
unchecked violence. The Koster letter 
contained a hundred and eighty words. 
Mayor Rolph replied with a communi- 
cation of a thousand words, most of them 
denouncing the Chamber of Commerce, 
blaming it for the “industrial unrest and 
class hatred,” praising the police force 
and minimizing the importance of the 
rioting. 


“Doubtless you are disappointed be- 
cause the police have not yet turned ma- 
chine guns on crowds in our streets and 
killed a few dozen strikers including the 
customary number of innocent by- 
standers. You still believe in 
Napoleon’s whiff of grapeshot,” wrote 
the mayor, but the arrests of railroad 
employees carrying pick handles con- 
tinued and no policeman boarded a car 
except to search the crews for “con- 
cealed weapons.” Day after day the 
union leaders continued publicly to de- 
nounce violence while the “wrecking 
crews” became so bold that they cap- 
tured a substitute motorman and carried 
him to the labor temple where he was 
rescued by the police. And day after day 
the public’s sympathy for the cause of 
the strikers crumbled away until the en- 
tire city, the majority of the strikers in- 
cluded, was heartily sick of violence and 
its apologists. 

San Francisco’s administration for 
fifteen years has been controlled by men 
who placed the selfish aims and objects 
of union labor ahead of the community’s 
welfare. During this period the city 
officials from the mayor and the police 
department to the police courts, have 









consistently taken the side of organized 


labor in industrial disputes. Instead of 
enforcing the law with even-handed im- 
partiality, violence was not suppressed, 
crimes by union men were condoned and 
the full severity of the law was applied 
only to non-union men. The employer 
of non-union help to all intents and pur- 
poses was an outlaw who could gain pro- 
tection only through his own strength or 
by yielding to the demands of the union. 
Owing to this condition,.San Francisco 
stood still industrially, even moved back- 
ward while every other Far Western city 
leaped ahead, and this retrograde move- 
ment was not arrested until the world 
war created abnormal conditions. 


FOR fifteen years San Francisco has 
been ruled by a rigidly organized mi- 
nority for this minority’s selfish benefit. 
For fifteen years most of the city officials 
have carried out not the will of the com- 
munity but the commands of trade- 
union leaders and politicians; for fifteen 
years the San Francisco daily press, 
afraid of boycotts, afraid of losing cir- 
culation, has consistently championed 
union rule or ingloriously straddled the 
fence; even now while the state press 
outside of San Francisco is conducting 
Mayor Rolph’s political ambitions to the 
cemetery with a brass band, the San 
Francisco dailies have not uttered one 
short line of mild criticism. But the 
awakening is at hand. Though 1917 is 
an off year politically, the Union Labor 
party faces a decisive defeat in the 
minor election of November 6. 

While no reasonable man wants or 
can “bust the unions,” San Francisco is 
grimly determined to put a_ sudden 
stop to the political domination of the 
municipal government by union-labor 
politicians for the benefit of the trade- 
union oligarchy. 


Training Tars on Terra Firma 


(Continued from page 16) 


real food. Anda manisentitled to areturn 
(another helping) on anything he likes.” 

Shortly after my first visit to the train- 
ing station the commandant decided that 
the interior of the mess-hall was in need 
of redecorating, so he ordered the mess- 
tables and benches to be moved outdoors 
and set up on the pavement in front of 
the building. And here, with nothing 
but the blue sky above them, the men ate 
their “chow” while the painters painted. 
But this outdoor dining-room proved to 
be so popular with the men that its use 
has been continued ever since although 
several weeks have elapsed since the 
painters finished their work. 

“Nothing short of the winter rains will 
ever induce us to eat indoors again,” one 
of the officers told me. “And | have been 
wondering where beside California people 
could eat three meals a day out of doors 
for weeks at a stretch without inter- 
ference from the weather.” 

I had been wondering about the same 
thing. 

Watching the men at work in the 
laundry, I noticed that most of the men 
were devoting their efforts to cleaning 
the stripes of braid running round the 
shoulder seams, and asked the reason. 


“Those are the branch marks,” my 
sailor friend explained. “They’re what 
the officer looks at on _ inspection; 
if the branch marks are clean, the uni- 
form’s clean. But how I would like to 
see some of these shirkers when they go 
up against a field day aboard ship! Oh, 
boy!” And again he gave way to his 
fascinating chuckle. 

Upon inquiry I learned that a field day 
aboard ship is the sand scouring that 1s 

iven to a vessel after it has been coaled. 

s he finished explaining the fine points 
of the nautical field day, my young inform- 
ant wrung out his clothing and stepped 
into the clothes yard where he hung it to 
dry. It was then that I learned that 
each article of a bluejacket’s equipment 
(except his gun and his scrubbing-brush 
—and I am not sure about the scrubbing- 
brush) is fitted with two strong tapes for 
the purpose of securing it to the clothes- 
lines. 

Without exception all the boys I talked 
with are eager to finish their training and 
get aboard ship, and some of them are 
very much worried about there not being 
enough ships to go around. 

“If I should have to go into reserve 
when I leave here,” one of them told me, 
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SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 





“T’'d be tempted to run away and enlist 
in the army. I’m young and husky, and 
I’ve just got to get into that fight!’ 

And about the most inspiring thing I 
observed during my several visits to the 
station was the burst of uncontrollable 
applause and cheering that greeted the 
announcement of an officer to a company 
of men that they were to be included in 
the draft that was going to the ships on 
the following day. 


T HERE is no period of time prescribed 
for the making of a recruit into a first- 
class seaman. It all depends on the boy 
himself. It has been accomplished in a 
month; and it has taken as long as six 
months. And, as one of the officers told 
me, there may be boys who couldn’t be 
made into good sailors in ten years—but 
they rarely get by the recruiting officers. 

the most striking physical feature of 
the bluejackets at the training station is 
their extreme youthfulness. They look 
noticeably younger than the marines. 
And when compared with theinfantrymen 
the difference is even greater. It is as 
marked as the discrepancy between a 
high school athletic team and that of a 
large university. And such bronzed faces 
and necks! The regulations prescribe 
that the dinky hats shall be worn with 
the brim turned up—and the constant 
sunshine does the rest. 

As usual the Y. M. C. A. follows the 
flag. It was beaten to the Exposition 
Training Station by only one camp-fol- 
lower—the ice-cream booth on the Plaza. 
And in spite of the fact that ice-cream 
costs a nickel while salvation is free, the 
one receives about as much patronage as 
the other. 

The “Y” as the boys call the Associa- 
tion, conducts a reading- and writing- 
room on the grounds, furnishes free sta- 
tionery, shows excellent moving pictures, 
and gives other wholesome entertainment 
to the men from time to time, doing on 
the whole a great and lasting service 
which is much appreciated by the blue- 
jackets. 

And occasionally an outdoor dance is 
held on the Plaza to the music of a band. 
Each man is entitled to a lady’s card, and 
is urged to make use of it. But if he fails 
to do so he is not particularly welcome 
on the dancing floor after the festivities 
begin. These dances are chaperoned by 
matrons furnished by the Y. W. C. A. 
and are very orderly as well as very 
popular affairs. 

At the present time money is being 
raised by public subscription to purchase 
roller skates for the use of the boys on the 
smooth asphalt pavements of which there 
are min miles within the limits of the 
training station. And the _bluejackets 
are awaiting the outcome with impatience 
as they talk of races and hockey teams 
and the other things one naturally asso- 
ciates with the four-wheeled footgear. 

The Exposition grounds are as beauti- 
ful in time of war as in time of peace. 
The flowers blossom as profusely; the 
humming-birds flit about as busily; the 
sun shines as genially; the breezes whisper 
as softly; oan the doves, great flocks of 
doves—symbols of peace—hover over 
our future fighting-men, and perch upon 
their shoulders, and eat from their hands, 
with no more fear than they would have 
of a little child. 
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Arizona Farm Lands Patents 


Artesian Belt of the San Simon Valley, Patents Secured or Fee Beturned. Send 
Arizona, offers excellent opportunities; 160-acre sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
farm in this proven artesian belt for sale at $15 per vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 
acre. One-half cash. Farm has smali flowing well, 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. Write for 
good house, barn, reservoir, small young orchard, it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
20 acres cleared and ready for planting; very little ington, Cc. 
leveling required on any part of farm; llent 
soil; all under fence; one and one-half miles from Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
town of San Simon. For quick sale. Address A. L. | wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Paschall, Willcox, Arizona. Our four books sent Fee. Send sketch for free 

pinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. O. 
Oregon Lands Patents that Proteet and Pay. Advice ana 

books free. Highest references. Best results. 


For Sale or Exchange—Timber, Orchards Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; | search. Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 


also city property. Best all-the-year-round climate F Street, Washington, D. 


on coast, with finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect = lhl ae they 


e bri Ith. Write for ‘“N ven- 
Washington Farm Lands tions” and “Patent Bu ere.” ‘Randolph & Co., 
Little Farms Near Work.—Lots of work, 


Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 
good wages. We sell our little farms on easy pay- 
ment plan. Only a little cash needed. Full par- 
ticulars free. H. C. Peters, 310 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 






































Salesmen 





Side Line Men. Do you want areal one that 
z ate one —— a a pay re comoie he 
carry. jomething new. yrite lay. Janfle 
Virginia Farm Lands Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicazo, Ill. 


Settle in the South, where opportunity 
awaits the farmer. Good land, big crops, eeable 
climate, excellent schools, churches and neighbors. 
Send name and address for beautifully illustrated 
magazine “The Southern Homeseeker”’ that tells 
about the exceptional opportunities for low priced, 
productive land along the N. & W. Ry. Year's sub- 
scription Free. Address F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., 
N. & W. Ry., 207 Arcade Building, Roanoke, Va. 

















Motton Piétures, Stortes, etc. 


Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I can give. Recently editor 
leading magazine: author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London, Address: 
Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











Send oe your ye bang Madea se ame ae 

WW Etc.! e accept them in Any form—correct Free 

Help anted —sell on Commission. Big Rewards! Get details 
Now! Writer’s Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N.Y. 





Civil Service Examinations open the way to 
good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
for Booklet CE 914, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 











Old Coins 


Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


Efficiency Bread 











Miscellaneous 











Ingrowing Toe Nall Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


‘Fred Stewart’s Torn-Music-Cure.’””?’ Mends Vegetable Meal added to white four makes 
everything in paper (Maps, books, documents, etc.) up for lack of blood and tissue building cellsalts in 
You actually read through it. 10 and 25c postpaid. | whitebread (also for soups). Particulars Yoghurt 
Sample free. Stewart, Box 717, San Jose, Calif. Co. (57), Bellingham, Wash. 
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general service of the Bureau, will be found below. 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by 


(" Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 


the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
@ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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WOODLAND 
PARK ACRES 


Little farms and homesites a few 
minutes walk from the heart of 
the “richest city per capita in 
California”’ 


WOODLAND 


county seat of Yolo county, just 35 
minutes by trolley from Sacramento, the 
State Capital. 

These oak-dotted acres are attractive to 
those who want the ideal in country life. 
You will have the comfort and indepen- 
dence of the farm with the advantages 
of nearness to a modern city. You can 
create your own home, with an orchard, 
poultry runs, berry patches, etc., which, 
aided by rich soil, splendid climate, and 
abundant water, will produce all you can 
wish for. Electricity is at hand at low 
rates. Fine roads, 

These plots range from one to five acres 
and cost from $600 up, on easy instal- 
ments. Fill in coupon below and MAIL 
TODAY. 


The GROWERS AND PRODUCERS COM- 
PANY of California, 1209-1210 Hobart Build- 
ing, San Francisco. E 

id me your literature concerning 


Please sen 
WOODLAND PARK ACRES. I am financially 
prepared to undertake an investment. 











































Motorists 

Investors 

Homeseekers 

Tourists 

Land Buyers 
Unbiased, authentic 
information and im- 
partial, conservative 


advice are yours for 
the asking. 


Write, giving full details, to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


SUNSET BUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO 
































Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Advice from One Who’s Been There 


For some time I have been reading your 
columns with considerable interest and 
no little amusement. The advice that 
you give prospective settlers, especially 
homesteaders, is the same as everyone 
has given them since the days of the great 
Daniel Webster, and by people, too, 
whose judgment cannot be questioned. 
Jim Bridges, in 1847, gave the same ad- 
vice to the prospective settlers of the 
territory where now stands Salt Lake 
City and Ogden. My grandfather gave 
the same advice to the people who settled 
the Idaho Falls district. I can remember 
when the same advice was given concern- 
ing the Twin Falls territory. As I now 
sit writing I can look out across a solid 
mass of grain fields that was considered 
absolutely worthless fifteen years ago. 
The old settlers called it “Poverty Flat.” 
It is now worth $75 an acre. All these 
territories have been developed by people 
who had little or no capital except a good 
solid backbone and a little “pep.” 

As one who has lived here and “done 


| it,’ I wish to say that I believe that it is 


easier to get a foothold in the West now 
than it ever was before. Anybody can 
come out here and get a job. If he proves 
that he is the right kind of a fellow he 
can rent a farm. It is only one more step 
to owning one. I believe that people will 
read you last number fifteen years from 
now and laugh as we now laugh at the 
advice that we got fifteen years ago.— 
C. A. W., Oxrorp, Ipauo. 

This letter is very interesting and en- 
couraging. The difference in the point of 


| view of SUNSET MaGazineE lies in the fact 


that the correspondent thinks of the ex- 
ceptional man and that the Service Bu- 
reau, of necessity, must advise the average 
man. We consistently tell people that in 
this day and age their chances on home- 
stead land without capital are pretty slim. 
They are just that and the experience of 
thousands has proved it. The experience 
of a far smaller number has proved the 
reverse, but still our advice holds good. 
Last spring SunseT told its readers of a 
mother of five small children who had set 
out from Oklahoma with ten dollars and 





Dairying or 
Stock Raising? 


WHICH jJQNE INTERESTS YOU? 


Monterey County, one of California’s most im- 
portant dairy centers, leads the state in the pro- 
duction of cheese. 
The average dairy herd returns $12 a month per 
cow; the cost of keeping this herd is but 60-per 
cent of the expense of maintenance in Eastern 
states. A constant supply of green feed and in- 
creasing acreage in alfalfa mean low costs. And 
your dairy products bring higher prices. 
San Francisco affords a market for your milk 
and cream or forty-five creameries and a large 
milk condensery will take care of your product 
at home. 
Monterey County has always been one of the 
important cattle counties of the West. Chang- 
ing conditions have done more to improve the 
methods of the business than to drive it into 
relative unimportance. And with meat prices at 
eir present level,fortunes are being made here. 
Not only does the climate permit cattle to ma- 
ture earlier than in the regions of severe winters, 
but the fattening properties of beet pulp from 
the sugar factories add to the county’s prestige, 
and the prices obtained for this stock are the 


highest. 
Write for illustrated literature to 


Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 

















Come Back to the Soil 


Sonoma County, California is calling: to you to 
share in its ideal climate, rich soil and pleasing 
environment. 

It is the county of the small, farm—from 10 to 
20 acres providing an income which will give 
fomieentense and comfort to the average 
family. 

Its diversity of products gives every oppor- 
tunity for profit and success. 

Here the largest poultry district in the world 
is found. 

It is the largest berry-producing center in Cali- 
fornia. 

Its prunes rival those of the Santa Clara Valley. 
The Gravenstein, the best early apple on the 
market, is grown widely and to perfection. 

The hop industry has proven remunerative for 
many years. 

It is the largest dry-wine producing county in 
the state. 

If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, wnte for ¢ree information 
literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 
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a spring wagon to find a homestead in 
Oregon. She found it and the story is 
worth telling again. This frail woman 
arrived in Drain, Oregon, with eighty 
cents, and immediately went out on horse- 
back through the woods to locate her 
homestead. After unbelievable work 
and persistence she hacked a living and a 
place for herself and her children out of 
the uncompromising forest. It is an in- 
spiring thing to know that there are peo- 
ple like this, but unfortunately we are not 
all of that breed. Sunset has seen the 
danger of telling unexceptional people 
that they can do what the most excep- 
tional people have done, and we must con- 
tinue to advise average homesteaders 
without capital that the road before them 
is a thorny one. 


Citrus Land 


Q. Could you please give me informa- 
tion regarding citrus fruit lands in Cali- 
fornia? Which county, in your opinion, 
is the best county for citrus culture? 
would like to get some idea of the price of 
land, also the capital required to start, 
and anything else likely to be of interest. 
—H. N. R., Aucktanp, New ZEALAND. 


A. Citrus fruits are grown in favorable 
localities over a very wide range in Cali- 
fornia. The oldest and most important 
citrus belt of this state is in Los Angeles, 
Riverside, Orange and San Bernardino 
counties. There are other districts in the 
foothill regions of the Coast Range and 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. Among 
these districts the most important are in 
the foothills of Tulare, Kings and Kern 
counties and in sections of the Sacra- 
mento valley. 

We hesitate to say what districts we 
consider best. Often a few feet of eleva- 
tion or a peculiar contour will make one 
particular piece of land far superior to a 
seemingly similar one hardly a mile away. 

few years ago, in the hard freeze that 
hit California, some orchards were un- 
damaged, while others nearby were badly 
frozen. There are other vagaries of cli- 
mate and soil that make it impossible to 
call any particular district the best. 

Unplanted land suitable for citrus cul- 
ture costs with water-rights from $150 to 
$500 an acre. Matured orchards can be 
bought from $600 or $800 up, but good 
orchards in good locations often bring well 
far above $1000 an acre. In orange and 
lemon growing water is of the utmost im- 
portance. When land is purchased an 
adequate supply of water must be assured, 
not alone for the present, but for the 
future. 

A great deal could be said about the 
cost of bringing an orchard into profitable 
bearing. Many estimates have been 
made, but in a matter like this it is very 
difficult to settle upon any definite figure. 
The State College of Agriculture holds 
that “it costs to establish an orchard and 
care for it through the first five years from 
$800 to $1200 per acre in southern Cali- 
fornia, and from $500 to $900 per acre in 
other parts of the state.” An orchard that 
has been properly cared for should more 
than pay expenses in the seventh or eighth 
year. At ten years of age it should be on 
a profitable basis, for there is then often 
a yield of 140 to 150 packed boxes per 
acre. Of course, prices and market con- 
ditions vary from year to year, but $1.30 
a box on the tree can be taken as a fair 








Thousands 
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virgin soil : 
areawaiting 
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We Must Develop Our Resources 
to Be Victorious in This War 


Food is the cry of the world, and the California bins and granaries are burst- 
ing with wheat, barley and rice. 


“Give us food,” cries England, Belgium, France, Italy. And a single county 
—Sacramento—answers with— 


5000 acres of pears. 3000 acres of peaches. 
900 acres of onions. 1100 acres of oranges, lemons 
1300 acres of corn. and pomelos. 
2948 acres of hops. 
1700 acres of grapes. atiieh conet-ah tanens, 
900 acres of strawberries. Tak comes ol Gimidtntin. 


3300 acres of prunes. 94,000 acres of grain and hay. 
These are only the chief and larger crops. The thousands of acres devoted to 


other vegetables and various crops are wedged in between these immense 
fields, gardens and orchards. 


Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid opportunities are 
offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large creameries, and the 
largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is located in the county. The 


mild and temperate climate permits stock to graze the year round, while the 
soil is peculiarly adapted to the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 


Sacramento County 
CALIFORNIA 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial wash from 
the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. Think of rich sedi- 
ment soil extending to this depth and of the creative values contained therein. 
Through this plain runs the Sacramento River, the largest in the state, afford- 
ing cheap transportation for the county’s products between the cities of Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid transportation 
facilities to the large Eastern markets. 

Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 

you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 


investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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and all sorts 
of garden 
truck—two 
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Rail and Auto 


Detour Between 


BOWIE AND MARICOPA 


N 
Route 
To the EAST or WEST 
120 Miles Through Oldest America 


.e) 


Between 


Globe and Phoenix 


Wonderful Roosevelt Dam 


A splendid automobile highway 
a land of fantastic mountain 
peaks, deep-cleft canyons and gro- 
tesque cactus gardens—a land of 
endry and romance, aglow with 

ver at The Lodge (near 
am) for black bass fishing 
in Roosevelt Lake and trip to ancient 
Tonto Cliff Dwellings. 
Fare, Rail and Auto Detour, $15.00, 
with stopover if desired at Roosevelt 
Lake (to holders of through S. P. 
tickets between Deming, N. M., and 
Yuma, Ariz.) 


lor. Sto 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


EL PASO and GLOBE 


Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


PHOENIX and LOS ANGELES 


DAILY 


Ask Agents for Apache Trail Folder 


SOUTHERN 
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average price. The majority of the citrus 


. fruit of the state is sold through the Cali- 


fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, one of 
the most highly organized codperative 
selling agencies in the world. 

Both fortunes and failures are being 
made in the citrus industry, for success in 
it, as in everything else, depends very 
largely upon the perseverance and ability 
of the grower. But any one with sufh- 
cient capital and good business sense 
should make a profitable thing out of it. 
That question of “sufficient capital” is a 
rather hard one to answer in a word. 
What is sufficient for one man may not be 
sufficient for another. Five thousand 
dollars combined with ingenuity and in- 
dustry should be sufficient to start a man 
on a ten-acre orange ranch, which would 
in time support him modestly. 


The Oregon and California Railroad 
Land Grant 


Q. I have heard that the California 
and Oregon Land Grant case has been 
settled in favor of the government. Could 
you inform me whether these lands are 
now open or when they will be open for 
the homesteaders? Is the land suitable 
for agricultural purposes or is it too rough 
for this? I suppose 160 acres will & 
allowed to each settler.—A. R. B., Sac- 
RAMENTO, CAL. 


A. It is impossible for us, or for any 
one else, to give you any information in 
regard to the value of these lands in the 
Oregon and California Railroad Grant. 
The area of this land, title to which has 
been revested in the Government, is 
1,690,326 acres, divided among ten coun- 
ties of southwestern Oregon. The United 
States Land Office is not at present in a 
position to give advice as to the character 
of the land in any locality. There is really 
no way to find out about the availability 
of this land for agriculture, except through 
personal investigation. Plats showin 
the vacant land and revested coikeal 


| land, in each township, can be obtained 


| for $1.00 each, from the U. S. Land Office, 


Roseburg, Ore. Such plats would give 


| you no real information in regard to the 
| quality of the land. 


Before being opened to entry, the land 
is being classified as power site lands, 
timber lands and agricultural lands. The 
latter class will be opened to entry under 
the general conditions of the Homestead 
Lands. It is probable that there will be 
no general drawing, but applications will 
be received within a specified time, con- 


| flicting applications to be determined by 
| lot. In addition to the usual homestead 





| that cannot conceivably support them. 





fees and commissions, 50 cents an acre 
must be paid when entry is allowed, and 
$2.00 an acre at the time of making proof. 
The definite details and the date when 
entries will be received, have not been 
announced. 

There may be an occasional piece of 
good land in this grant, but we believe 
that, broadly speaking, there are rather 
few farming opportunities there. Practi- 
cally all of the land suitable for agricul- 
ture was long since sold by the railroad. 
What was left was held to be worthless 
for farming. When the land is finally 
opened to entry, great swarms of people 
will rush on to it, and enter upon land 





This is the invariable procedure when any 
large tract of Government land is thrown 
open. The opportunities on this land 
are little better than they are on Govern- 
ment land the country over, and our 
opinion of the chances of the average man 
on homestead land has been repeatedly 
printed in these columns. The lands that 
comprise this grant have been picked 
over again and again by private pur- 
chasers, and what remains was consid- 
ered worthless for agriculture. This tells 
the story of the Oregon and California 
Railroad Grant, and it also tells the story 
of what will happen to a great number of 
the people who settle upon it. 

Many homestead locaters are taking 
advantage of the situation, and are prey- 
ing on the credulity of people who hope 
to get good land free. They are making 
unwarranted claims about the possibili- 
ties of this land, and some of them are 
claiming to be able to sell preference 


rights. It is impossible for any one to 
obtain preference rights, and the United 
States Department of Justice is now 


acting against these unscrupulous field 
locaters. 


A “Renter” Wants a Start 


Q. I would like to know where the best 
place would be to advertise for a good 
place to run on shares or to manage for 
other parties. I would also like to know 
where I can find out about the govern- 
ment farm loan plan. Our capital is small 
and we must move, as Pierce county has 
condemned our land for the new army 
camp.—Mrs. I. D., Ray, WasHINGTON. 


A. Itis rather difficult for an unknown 
person to rent land on shares in any com- 
munity. Landowners naturally do not 
want to entrust their property and their 
possible profits to any one with whose 
ability and industry they are not familiar. 
And you, in turn, do not want to go into 
any new country and gamble on your 
ability to cope with unfamiliar farming 
methods and conditions. The best thing 
for a prospective renter to do is to go into 
some promising district and obtain work 
onafarm. This is not hard to do, in these 
days of labor scarcity. In this way, you 
can have a chance to show others what 
you can do and you can also become 
familiar with car opportunities. You 
can find these opportunities in any good 
farming region and there are many of 
them in Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and Oregon, not to mention California. 
About the only place that you could ad- 
vertise cheaply for such an opening would 
be in the classified columns of local or 
farm papers. Under the conditions of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the Government 
will not lend money to settlers or to any 
one who does not actually own farm 
property. It is not the function of this 
Act to help the land-hungry back to the 
soil. It is rather intended to help the 
man who has got a foothold on the soil 
to make good. Landowners, after pur- 
chasing stock in their local National Farm 
Loan Associations to the extent of five 

er cent of the amount that they wish to 
wots can go to the Federal Land Bank 
for their loans. Money can be obtained 
in this way at an interest rate of approxi- 
mately five per cent. The Far Western 
Federal Land Banks are situated at 
Berkeley, Cal., and Spokane, Wash. 
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Homesteads at Wholesale 


Q. Will you write me concerning gov- 
ernment land? We want agricultural 
land in large enough amounts so that we 
could take up eight individual claims ad- 
joining, if possible. We are not particu- 
lar where, just so that we can get fairly 
level land that could be cultivated with 
success. Thank you for any information 
that you will be pleased to give.— 
R. R. R., Monrerey. 

A. We consistently advise people who 
only want one homestead that they have 
a pretty hard row before them, but when 
you ask us naively to tell you where you 
can find eight adjoining homesteads 
“that could be cultivated with success,” 
you have put it to us pretty strong. 

Now and again scattered pieces of land 
are open to entry, where men with more 
than average perseverance and with a 
certain sdeneuien to a rough life can 
make a living and occasionally more. 
You could never find eight such places. 

If you really know what you would 
have to go up against as homesteaders 
you could very probably take up eight 
adjoining tracts of what is known as non- 
irrigable land. Each entryman is entitled 
to 640 acres of such land, but do not be 
misled by its mere quantity. An experi- 
enced farmer with capital enough to buy 
the expensive equipment necessary for 
dry-farming might make a success with 
such land. In your case, the eight of you 
would have the advantage of using your 
equipment codperatively. We doubt 
whether you could find such land in Cali- 
fornia, but you quite probably could find 
it in Montana, Wyoming or Idaho. But 
the most important thing that you can 
do is to get down to the real facts about 
the quality of land which you would get 
in this way and the actual expense in- 
volved in developing it. You do not want 
to consider going into such an undertak- 
ing without being thoroughly familiar 
with all the difficulties that you will most 
certainly encounter. The Secretary of 
State, Olympia, Washington, and the 
State Agricultural and Publicity Com- 
missioner, Helena, Montana, will be able 
to help you in your search. 


No Law Against It 


Q. Will you tell me whether there has 
been a law passed prohibiting the taking 
up of land for mineral purposes contain- 
ing manganese, magnesite, and chrome? 
I have been told that such a law has been 
passed recently, as the government wishes 
to reserve all land containing such min- 
erals.—J. A. H., Santa Crara, Ca. 


A. Owing to the insistent demands of 
the war, the government is doing all in its 
power to increase the production of these 
necessary minerals. No law has been 
passed reserving land containing man- 
ganese, magnesite or chrome, and such 
claims can be taken up under the general 
laws governing mineral deposits. Cali- 
fornia promises to be by far the greatest 
chrome producing state in the Union. 
A great deal of magnesite has alread 
been developed in Washington. Bot 
the United States Bureau of Mines at 
Washington, and the State Mining Bu- 
reau, Ferry Building, San Francisco, will 
gladly give all the information in their 
possession that might be of help to pros- 
pectors in search of these metals. 











Hog Raising in Oregon 


More than 200,000 hogs were produced in Oregon, and sold through the 
Portland Union Stock Yards, during the past year. Hogs sold direct to con- 
sumers, or through commission dealers, greatly augmented this amount, 
Pork can be produced as economically in Oregon as in any other state. 
Grains, grasses and root crops are grown in abundance, and the pork is of 
superior quality, owing to healthy climatic conditions. Hogs in Oregon are 
less liable to disease than in most other states. Cholera has never become 
an epidemic, and there have been very few reports, at any time, of hog 
cholera in Oregon. 

Write for our book “Oregon for the Settler,” which tells of Oregon’s resources. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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TWO FREE PATTERNS 


Messrs. Lyon & Healy 
56-61 Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


You may send me (free) 
two Paper Patterns showing 
size of floor space required for 
Lyon & Healy Apartment 
Grands; Uprights; and Player- 


ianos. 


VY \ se A OR 
Offer Free * 


Patterns 
N order that you can see the great 


I advantage of selecting the very latest model pianos 
we offer free Floor Patterns. Send for them today and 
try placing them in various locations in your home. 


oe) 


World’e Largest Music House, CHICAGO 


MAKERS of Lyon & Healy-Made Washburn Pianos from $275 upward, and Lyon 
& Healy Pianos from $375 upward. ‘These pianos may be bought on small 
monthly payments. Sold by over 500 Dealers. 
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How this bacon gets 
its wonderful flavor 


ho does not love the piquant tang of well-flavored bacon, 

browned and crinkly? And in Swift’s “Premium” Bacon 

you notice at once a special flavor, a crisp deliciousness that you 

cannot get in any other bacon. This is because long years have 

been devoted to working out the method that gives you the 
most delicious bacon possible. 










































































Each carefully selected piece of meat is cured by a secret, long- 
tested process. It is then suspended in the smoke of hickory 
fires until the fragrant aroma has penetrated to its very heart. 
Thus all the bacon’s original sweet flavor is retained and a new 
delicate spiciness added. 






























It may be purchased in the strip, or sliced and packed in glass 
jars, or in sanitary sealed cartons—so carefully packaged that it 
brings you all its exceptionally fine flavor straight from the fra- 
grant hickory smoke. 


Swift's Premium’”Bacon 


Swift ©, Company, U. S. A. 






















Tart fried apples are enticingly delicious with curly, 
cris ply-browned slices of bacon that is just right— 
bacon that is tender, succulent, delicately flavored 





























Other models 
Columbia Grafonola 
Price $200 


plus duty 














Its wondrous organ is now dead, but if you ever 
listened to that famous instrument, you have felt its 
very wizardry—thunderous, overwhelming billows 


Cathedral of sound dying away to the merest echo, then 


swelling again in a glorious wave of music. 


at Rhrvi 10000% You have marveled at this absolute perfection of 


tone control in every great organ you have heard. 


While volume of sound is determined by the number and 
character of pipes employed, yet the secret of the delicate 
gradations of tone lies in the swell-box—in shutters that open 
and close at the player’s will. 


Only the Columbia Grafonola is equipped with this same device 
for tone control. Shutters that open and close and make it 
possible for you to play the world’s great music with the depth 
of expression that it deserves. 

It is in these perfections of tone—the very heart of music—that 
this masterful instrument stands supreme; tone is the heart of 
your Columbia Grafonola. 

Look for the ‘‘music note’’ trade mark—the mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola 




















Pineapple Layer Cake Reine. Bake a 
plain cake flavored with the peel of one orange, in 
three layers. Boil one and three-fourths cups of 
sugar and a half cup of water till it threads; beat 
the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth and pour 
the boiling syrup over the eggs, beating all the 
time till thick and creamy; spread the layers with 
this; cover with pineapple slices. This rich, de- 
licious cake is_an especially tempting way to 
serve Libby’s Pincapple, 


ee Libby’s Peaches and Jelly. The fresh, 
sun-ripened flavor of Libby’s California Peaches 
is especially tempting in this simple but delicious 
ig essert. Bring to a boil the peach syrup, one 

a cup of sugar, a teaspoonful of lemon juice. Add 
‘ half an ounce of oes gg dissolved in half a cup 
’ of cold water. Strain, cool and pour over the 
/ peaches; chill and serve with whipped cream, 
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Published by request 


VER since Libby’s new recipes began appearing in 
K the magazines, thousands of enthusiastic letters 
Fh gly rey yg ag Fo pg tg have poured in asking for yet more new recipes, 
Bake a round custard and pile whipped cream in the center, banking especially for attractive ways to serve the delicious 
wean eee | Libby fruits. 

At last, in response to these requests, Libby’s chefs 

have originated special fruit recipes. A number of them 

appear here — more have been published in a book just 

off the press. Send five cents for your copy of “New 
Ways to Serve Fruits.” 

In these new recipes Libby’s chefs have worked out 
the best ways to accentuate the fresh, sun-ripened flavor 
of Libby’s fruits—to make them taste more perfect, 
more exquisitely delicate and delicious. 


Try these new recipes. You will be amazed to find them 
so inexpensive yet so delicious. Send for your book today. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 235 Welfare Building, Chicago 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby of Canada, Limited 
45 E. Front Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


































Libby’s Cherry Cobbler. 
Rub half a cupful of butter 
into one and one-half cups of 
flour, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder 
and a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Add milk to 
make a dough firm enough 
to lift onto a floured board. 
Bake in two square layers 
for twenty minutes. Spread 
whipped cream and the pitted 
cherries between and on top 
of the layers. 











Vays to Serve Fruits” 
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Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 § 
Mahogany or oak 


Wil there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


There’s joy in the home that has a Victrola on Christmas morning. There’s 
music and mirth all year round. 

To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure every one enjoys, and the artists 
who entertain you on the Victrola are the artists every one wants to hear. The 
world’s greatest artists—and they make records for the Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Galli- 
Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, and other famous singers of the 
opera and concert stage. Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and 
other noted instrumentalists. Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra, and other bands and orchestras of world-wide renown. 
Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, and a host of other favorite 
entertainers. 

Get a Victrola this Christmas and have all this wonderful array of famous talent 
entertain you and your family at Christmas time—and throughout the year. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$1o0 to $400. Ask to hear the Saenger’ Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machi Co., C den, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gr p Co., 1, Canadian Distributors 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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Victor oe cy 


To insure Victor quality, 
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Important Notice. Victor Rec- 
ords and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and 
synchronized by our special 
processes of manufacture, and 


always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master’s 
Voice.” It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 
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their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential to a -\\ _. New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
Q perfect Victor reproduction. 2B) dealers on the 1st of each month 
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